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February Ainslee’s 





‘*‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 











BOOTH TARKINGTON 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 





A combination of names such as these in a single number 










HAROLD MacGRATH 
HARRY LEON WILSON 


of a magazine is unprecedented. But that is what AINS- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE will present to its readers in the 
February number. These four gentlemen are represented 
by ‘‘best sellers’? almost without a break, year after year. 


Get the next number of AINSLEE’S and read their stories. 


Besides the fiction which they contribute, there will be a collection of short 


stories which are unsurpassed by anything of the kind that any magazine 
ever published. The names of some of the authors of these short stories 





JOSEPH C. LINCOLN’S short 
stories are always eagerly looked for. 


One of the best he ever wrote will be | 
| lar authors of the day. “Passion 


in the next number under the title, 
“Tinker the Tar.” 


F. BERKELEY SMITH will have 
another of his delightful ‘‘village 
vagabond”’ tales. “The Baron’s 
Perfectos” is the interesting title of 
the latest, and perhaps the best, of 
this series, 


are guarantees of the quality of the tales. 








JANE W. GUTHRIE, ELLIOTT FLOWER, CHARLES R. BARNES, and 





OWEN OLIVER’S charming love 
stories, perennially fresh and original, 
have made him one of the most popu- 


Flower” is the name of his new 
story in the February number. 


J. W. MARSHALL is one of 
AINSLEE’S most recent discoveries 
who has made a decided hit. A 
Western story is his contribution, 
entitled “The Trifler.” 


ANDREW SOUTAR are among the other contributors to this extraordinary 


collection of short fiction. 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG continues his musical articles, which are firmly 


established as the very best and most entertaining commentaries on 


music published anywhere. 











——— 


Price Fifteen Cents Per Copy 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 








On Sale Everywhere 
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Every Victor Record is a new record—far better than ever before. 
New! ~ Made by a new process from new materials and resuli- 
ing in a new tone- -quality. 

So great is the improvement that we made over practically 
every record in the Victor catalogue. 

It took two years of time and a half-million dollars in money 
—but we did it. 

And as you listen to these new Victor Records you'll 
agree with us that it was worth all it cost. 





: Victor Buy at least one record for comparison. Or take an old record to any 
Single-faced Victor dealer’s and hear it alongside of the same selection on a 
Ware ® mA new Victor Record. 
-inc cen ki 
12-inch $1 And be sure to hear the Victrola. 
, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. Victor 
Victor Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. Red Seal 
Double-faced ‘ais nes Sicaleihiamine ei ha Records 
Records ‘ aba 10- and 12-inch 
10-inch 75 cents Victor Needles on Victor Records, $1, $1.50,$2,$3, 
12-inch $1.25 $4,$5,$6,$7 


i New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month _ 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MARCH AINSLEE’S 


“*THE MAGAZINE THA T ENTER TAINS’? 








If you have been harboring any doubtéas to 
where to look for the best fiction, réad the 
March number of Ainslee’s Magazine and 
your uncertainty will disappear: 


HAROLD MacGRATH’S 
serial will finish its second installment. “A 
Splendid Hazard’’ is a better story than “The Man 
on the Box.” What more can be said of it? 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON’S 
two part story, ‘‘The Butterfly Man,’’ will be con- 
cluded. You will have a chance to read of the 
manner in which Mr. McCutcheon handles a mas- 
culine “climber.” 


MRS. WILSON WOODROW’S. 


complete novel, ‘“Ghe Pretty Woman,’’ draws a 
dramatic picture of a certain phase of “feminine un- 
rest,” and strikes a note which will find a responsive 
chord in every woman’s heart. 


NINE SHORT STORIES 


embrace the topics of the West, mystery, Bohemia, 
humor, love, the complications of marriage, Bridge, the 
theatre. They are by Joseph C. Lincoln, Steel 
Williams, F. Berkeley Smith, Charles R. Barnes, 
Jane W. Guthrie, Corinne U. Wells, Louise E. 
Dutton, William Bullock, and H. R. Attagen. 
There is everything in the telling of a tale, and in this 
respect these nine leave nothing to be desired. 


On Sale Everywhere. 15 Cents Per Copy 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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After Holiday 


f Clean-Up of Clarkson’s b 
Bankrupt Book Bargains 


At 10c to &0c on the Dollar 
Also regular stock at wholesale prices and below. A few 
hundred sets and a few thousand odd volumes left over from 
the biggest collection of book bargains ever made for a holi- 
‘day sale to be almost given way. Get my Bargain List before 
ordering—buy quick or miss your life’s chance for a library 
at price of paper and printing—binding 


Books Shipped on Approval 


for examination in your own home before paying, and re- 
turnable at my expense if not entirely satisfactory. 


Sample Prices—All New Books 
Late fiction, were $1.50; my price, 38c. List includes: 
hep je Hillis, That Printer of Udelis, Weavers, Doctor, 
and i hundreds of others at 38c to 45c. 


Calling of Dan Matthews, 85 cents 
All Best Hew Fiction at Siashed Prices 





Pus. Paice My Paice 
Shakespeare, complete, 39 vols. . $13.75 $3.90 
Encyclopedia pieerauied 12vols. . 48.00 11.75 
Gospels in Art . . . - « »« 20.00 1.95 
Famous Pictures . . - « 12.00 1.50 
Stevenson, 10 vols., De Luxe . . 39.00 9.75 


De Luxe editions of nearly 100 s authors at similar 
bargains. Also nearly 200 different Sathorn. in regular sets for 
next to nothing. Thousands of single volumes on nearly every 
subject—to be closed out quick at 10¢ to 50c on the dollar. 


I Rh 1 8 Abe rated eee s aes 
Free Bargain List \))05'r ated descriptions. 
quest will bring it. See what I Aon ne buy bankrupt stocks 
and remainders at my own price and close them out quick at a 
small advance on cost to me. iss clean-up 
bargains. All books guaranteed new and perfect. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
226 Clarkson Building Chicago 
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[N THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the 
Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insur- 
ance Business and appoint you 


| SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real 
estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 
a year without any investment of capital. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By 
our system you can a ie making money in 
a few weeks withou* interfering with your 
present occupation, Our co-operauive department will give 
you more choice, salable property to handle than any 
other yee in the wort! pce Law — 

Each Represeotative. r 62-page book, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 3651 Reaper r Block, Chicago 


32 ooPer 










Week 


If You Earn Less I Can Help 
Increase Your Salary 

or income by teaching you how 

to plan and write scientific ad- 








n 
lling a salaried position, or 
establishing your own office. 
The only corres we 















beautiful Prospectus. 


GEORGE H. POWELL 
1418 Metropolitan Annex. N. Y. City 





Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


The Coupon 
brings the 






FREE EXAMINA TION COUPON 


American School of 

Please send set Cy me ty of Civil En Engineering for otal al 
free examination. Also Technical 

will send $2 within 5 days and $2 a month until Ths have 
paid $24.00, or notify you and hold the books subject to 
your order. Title not to pass until fully-paid. 


NAME .... 
ADDRESS «.....- 












Not a ; eae Volume, But this Complete 


CYCLOPEDIA of 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


will be sent to you absolutely free of cost for the 
coupon above. We want you to examine these books 
at our expense, without any investment on your part 
—we will prove their actual value to you. 

If they do not contain the information you want: if 
they are not absolutely the best work ever published 
on this subject; if they do not cover every phase of this 
great profession, notify us and we pst} have them re- 
pela ps you a them. ae SS il 00 in ae days 60 
then per month until the s Price 
—is paid. The list price is $48.00 

Eight Complete Volumes--3,908 pages—3,000 full-page 

te diagrams, folding maps, etc. Bound in Half Heveeens 

rinted in large, clear type on ial paper. 

No obligations attached to this offer. We take the 
risk because we have the utmost confidence that this 
great reference work is just what you want. 


The Reference Value is Guaranteed 


by the fact that the books are compiled from the text 
books used in the correspondence courses of the Amer- 
ican School. These practical books are arranged for 
quick reference. Our new cross index enables you to 
turn to any subject in an instant. Let us prove their 
value to you. Let us show you how they can help 
you in your everyday work. Fill in and mail the 
coupon above. 


— SUBJECTS THOROUGHLY COVERED — 































Surveying—Mechanical Drawing— Plotting and 
Railroad ineering—Statics — wine 
erate eee 












‘lighwey 
Engineering iar se Sei ¢ eran 
— Wat 

a ‘Tater aol Sanitation—River and 
Harbor Improvements. 


Special Offer If You Mail Coupon Promptly 


For a short time we will inctate. as a monthly sup- 
enews for one year, the TE NICAL WORLD 
MAGAZINE. This is a regular re 50 monthly, full 
of Twentieth Century Scientific facts, written in pop- 
ular form. so contains the latest discussions on 
timely topics in invention, discovery, industry, etc. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


































Good-bye.” 
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costs ten thousand dollars 


issue alone has 125 PICT 





* GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


Can you copy this drawing? Then win a valuable prize! Do you want the only maga- 
zine puciished entirely A ee to Illustrating, Designing and eg ree Each edition 
o produce. Simply make a freehand drawing of on picture 

a nm or pencil and mail it tous, stating yeurage. C EAL F 
your drawing is at least 40 per cent. as good as the original we ‘eill ant ae “ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE the handsomest and most fascinating Art Journal in Suen. The first 

URES by WORLD-FAMOUS ILLUSTRATO 
COPY THIS PICTURE AND GET A MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION FR E E 
Hundreds have talent for drawing but do not knowit; this contest will please thousands and 
stimulate an interest in Illustrating. Merely an hour cop: 
magazine. It’s worth trying for. Send in your sketch; it costs you nothing. TRY TONIGHT. 
Copy the little man, you'll get lots of fun out of tt. 


A Pe Correspondence Institute of America, 






OPY HANS, ITS R 









Hans may win this splendid Art 









Dept. 305 Scranton, Pa. 








LEARN TO WRITE 
FADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 
Pee eg Ad writers re- 
ceive from 82 o 8 week. Send for 
our beautiful we mi it tells you how Free 

oO 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 82%, Page B'ldg., Chicas 


: Ie) U cas WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
learn so maveunhay under our perfect method of train- 


























ing that many are able to sell their stories before they com- 
; plete the course. We also help those w ho want a mareee for 
: their stories. Write for particulars. SCHOOL. OF SHO oy 
. STORY WRITING, Dept. 29, Page Building, h. Ave., ens 


BE AN-ILLUSTRATOR—Learn to Draw. We will teach 


you by mail how to SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, OMee $9, 


draw for magazines PAGE RUILDING 
and newspapers, CHICAGO 
Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School, 29 Page Bldg.. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| SHOW THE WAY! 


Splendid income assured bright 
men who will learn my! specialt 
real estate business and then wor 
with me for big success. Independent 
fortune in easy reach for every active hon- 
‘. est men who will faithfully strive to win. 
Ihave ample capital and will appoint you my Special 
Representative and assist zoase® to become qespere us and 
Book rite rs ag 





























— 9,059-Word Business Book Free 


Simply send us a tal and ask for our tree illustrated 9,059- 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business Ex- 
perience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy busi- 
ness men may be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 

—How to manage a business 

—How to seil goods 
—How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yet it may be the 
means of starting you on a broader career. Surely you will not deny your- 
self this privilege, when it involves ony, ose ee a, - postal—a penny? 
si: ly say *‘Send on vour 9.059-word Boo! 

SYSTEM, Dept. 140-8, 151-153 Wabash “Avenue, c hicago 


oa WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our Graduates are filling Ll Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
id upwards, in segik fascinating a Our courses of 











cenauel ta teaching. Expert i instructors. Supe- 
viele, SH st Lee epee ge 
competent w 
Write for valuable A Art Book, Free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
(Founded 1899) 


un ) 
B 17 Fine Art Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 








actress or Orator 
Earn $25 t $200 Wee! kly 


Our course in E 
ough and comprehensive. It a you in a short time to otity 














successful. and Particulars Free iy = coed pears "the moet t Lt. and beet st paying profession in 
th Id. Mu Dramatic 
E:R , Pres. National Co. } 24 Marden Bldg. | | cHiCAGOScHooL OF OF ELOCUTION, en Grand Opera House, Chicago 








oe ° ° ° 

I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 33, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


hs TEACH 
H a) Jy 
Ww WWM) 
a BY MAIL 
Roy won the World’s First } Prize in Penmanship. By my 
ezetem 1 Ican make an expert penman of you by Taal. 1 
30 teach Book "keepingand Shorthand. Am ee 4 
- to becomea Settee penmnadl, write me, I will }send you FREE 
one of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the nemo = 
Journal. ¢,W. RANSOM, 872 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City 
Tell the substitutor: 




























STUDY Leading Law School in 
} arg eee so Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892 
LA Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 
peal Post-Graduate and Business 
se theory and practice. Approved 
by the bench and bar. 
sses begin each month. Send for catalog giving It” 
oe .. ws Fer adetagion to the bar of the several states. 
_ 351 © Reaper + Block, Chicago 
TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 
ply the demand for telegraph operators. bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers. Wo charge for tuition until position is secured. Write 
today for particulars, stating course desired. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


of instruction com- 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. Weare unable to sup- 
17 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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a Love Story in 


Historical Romances 


Eighteen Beautiful Volumes. Half Morocco Binding. 9,000 Pages. Gilt Tops. 


THESE ARE THE TITLES BELOW. 

Vol. Vil. The Daughter of an Empress’ Vol. XIII. The Merchant of Berlin 
Vol. VIII. Joseph .II. and His Court Vol. XIV. Louisa of Prussia 

Vol. IX. Frederick the Great and Court Vol. XV. Old Fritz and the New Era 
Vol. X. Frederick the Great and Family Vol. XVI. Andreas Hofer 

Vol. XI. Berlin and San Souci Vol. XVII. Mohammed Ali ' 

Vol. XII. Goethe and Schiller Vol. XVIII. Henry VII. and His Court 


Vol. I. Napoleon and His Queen 
Vol. Il. The Empress Josephine 
Vol. Ill. Napoleon and Blucher 
Vol. IV. Queen Hortense 

Vol. V. Marie Antoinette and Son 
Vol. VI. Prince Eugene 


Clearance Sale 


These 18 volumes, beautiful Riverside Edition, are 
printed from new plates and easy to read type, on 
extra quality paper, attractively illustrated with full 
page photogravures, bound in half morocco, gilt tops 
and titles stamped in gold. Hundreds of these sets 
have sold for $56.00 and are well worth it. We are 
closing out the remainder of an edition in this Clear- 
ance Sale at about One Half the regular price and on 
easy terms. When this edition is exhausted, then up 
goes the price. 

No library is complete without these 


intensely 
interesting and instructive volumes from the pen of 


Our 1/2 Price Offer 


Merely write your name and address on zitached 
coupon, tear it out and mail it and we will ship you 
the new complete 18 volume set Riverside Edition of 
Muhlbach’s Historical Romances for 5 days’ examina- 
tion. If after careful examination you decide to 
buy, send us $1.00 as first payment, and pay balance 
in 14 smali monthly payments of $2.00 each until our 
special Clearance Sale price of $29.00 is paid. If 
set does not satisfy you perfectly, notify us and 

we will give you shipping instructions for re- 

turn at our expense. Remember you are 

under no obligation in any way if you do 





the world’s most famous writer of Historical romances 
—Muhlbach. There is a love story in every volume 
—the rare old fragrant love stories of fair women 


not decide to buy. If you prefer silk 
cloth binding for less money, change 
words in coupon “half morocco” to 
“cloth” and “fourteen months” to 
“nine months.” When buying 

of us, you deal direct with the 
manufacturers and get the 

agent’s, dealer’s and job- 
ber’s profits. We guar- 
antee entire satisfac- 
tion: You assume 
norisk whatever 


Don’t miss this 
1-2 price clear- 


,and brave men of Long Ago. As you read of bluff 
old King Hal, he that “loved not wisely but too well,” 
of the stirring battles of Frederick the Great and his 
resistless soldiers, of the “love that lies in woman’s 
eyes,” whether in the marbled halls of Queen Hortense 
and Empress Josephine or in the liberty-loving huts 
of Andreas Hofer and his Tyrolean fighters, you mar- 
vel at Muhlbach’s unequaled word pictures and are 
held spell bound by the marvelously interesting sto- 
ries of the lives of these historic characters. 

Many a ch hour will Muhlbach’s enchanted 
pages bring you—rich in thesplendor of.courts,the clash 
of battles and the romantic love affairs of crowned 
heads of long ago. Secure these wonderful books 
now by filling out and mailing coupon today. Do it now. 


The Riverside Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Please ship me for 
examination. one se 
Riverside Edition, Muhl- 
bach’s Historical Romances, 
eighteen vols., half moroeco 


days and $2.00 per month thereafter 

for fourteen months. If the set is not 

satisfactory, I will notify you with- 

in five days and hold subject to your 

order and return at your expense, as 
offered Smith’s Magazine readers. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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OUR 


Profit-Sharing Offer 


a you have $50, $100 or $1,000, or if you can save a few dollars each 
month, which you would invest where it will provide you with a 








large immediate income, and with the opportunity for still greater profits, . 


you will be interested in reading a book we have just issued and which 
we will send to you free on request. 


In this book we have outlined the story of the foremost business of 
its kind in America, of the splendid success of the business, of its 
unusually large profits, and of the stability of its earnings. 


In this book we have also outlived, a3 a part of its plan for handling 
its large and increasing business, an offer made by this Company by which 
you may share, on an unusual basis, in the greater profits which this 
Company will make. 


We call your attention to the following important facts: 


1. Your investment is guaranteed by ample assets of great value. 
2. You will receive dividends from the very start. 

3. The enterprise is firmly established. 

4. It is in a thriving and prosperous condition. 

5. It has very great prospects for the future. 


In addition to the guaranteed income paid at once, the opportunity 


offered is extraordinary because of the profit-sharing feature, by 


which you may share permanently in all the future profits of the 
Company, in its large and rapidly increasing business. 







The Departments of the United States Government, leading 
professional and business men in every State tn the Unton, 
and in the Provinces in Canada, purchase and endorse 
the product of thts Company, whith wt of world-wide 

interest in tts character. 





R. S. PEALE 

President 

225 Fifth Ave. 
New York 











Please send me 
book explaining your 
“Profit-Sharing Offer” 
without obligation on 
my part. 






This most interesting book, fully explain- 
ing our ‘‘Profit-Sharing Offer,” will be 
er mailed to you promptly on request. 


Cut Out the Coupon and Mail it To-day 






eee eee ee 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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eS Theatrical Art Studies ‘ : 
as Sixteen New Portraits of Footlight Favorites. 
Ses) The Letters of Rebecca—A Novelette 
o8 Illustrated by Robert A. Graef ; 
<3 Daffodils_A Poem . . 

tke 2 

“+ Ann or Eve?—A Story 

K Illustrated by Sigurd Schou, 


ve On Sponges—A Sermon " ‘ 

When the S. and Q. Went Broke—A Story 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 

The Return of Blake—A Story ., s a 
Illustrated by R. Emmett Owen. 

With Time and a Song—A Poem . 

The Reminisences of Katie, a Servant Girl 


I.—MRS. AMORY’S BRACELET. 
Illustrated by Harriet Adair Newcomb. 


Rosie, the Daisy—A Story : : e 
Illustrated by J. A. Lemon. 


The Great Conspirator—(Conclusion) 
Illustrated by F. X. Chamberlin. 


A-Whistling Up a Gale—A Nautical Ballad 


Illustrated by Hy. Mayer. 


The Setter Pup—A Story : Z i 
Illustrated by Clarence Rowe. 


Love’s Harvest Time—A Poem 


Her Own Class—A Story 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 


The Last Romance of the Old House—A Story 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald, 


St. Valentine’s—A Poem 
The Chivalry of Carrington—A i : 
What the Editor Has to Say . 
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Emma Lee Walton ° 


Grace EF. Craig 
Edna Kingsley Wallace 


Charles Battell Loomis 
Holman FI’. Day 


Max Marcin . ° 

R. E. B. Hall . 

Anne O’ Hagan 

Caroline Lockhart ° 
Howard Fielding 
Wallace Irwin 

Mary Heaton Vorse 


Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 


Charles R. Barnes 
Virginia Middleton - 


William F. MeCormack 
Keith Gordon s : 
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> YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $1506 Sm 





295 SINGLE COPIES 15 CENTS 


Monthly Publication issued by SmitH PUBLISHING HOUSE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York Cit 
ORMOND G. SMITH, President, 79 gece Avenue, New York City; ere SMITH, Secretary and Tcaeuven: 
venth Avenue, New York Cit 
Copyright, 1910, by SMITH PuBL ISHING Howser, in the United States and Great Britain. 
Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. 
Entered as Second-class Matter, at the New York Post Office, accor one to an Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1879, by SMITH PUBLISHING Hous’ 
WARNING —Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you Ae eld Complaints 
reach us daily from victims of such swindlers, 


All Rights Reserved. 
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Checks Like These 


Actual 
Monthly 


Income 


Checks 








Reat, Food and Clothing 


very Month for Life. 













Newest Pigs oe 
Monthly RUDENT 
STRENGTH O 


Income _ SIBRALTAR aera 
Policy fe 








Dept. 
9 







Send this 
coupon for 

full particu- 
lars and cost. 


arene eee The Prudential Insurance Company 


Pe a ee ae of. America 
Meviae Ce ae RY fener eee Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Ace eee JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 











Incomes from $10 per Month up Guaranteed 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MISS VALLI VALLI 
With ‘The Dollar Princess” 7 
i 











MISS BILLIE BURKE 
Starring in ‘‘Love Watches” 














aan IDA BROOKS HUNT 
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Montreal Station, September i6. 
EAR LADY MOTHER: I have 
two hours to kill here in this 
noisy place, so I am going to 
commit the murder with a letter to you. 
It seems a good while since I said 
good-by to you at the sanitarium. I 
have seen so much in the past two days. 
I am so pleased to think what a pretty 
place you are in—the picture of it, with 
its white birch and dark hemlocks, 
stands out in my mind’s eye just as if 
I were really and truly seeing it now, 
this minute. 

Instead, I am watching two wom- 
en, three children, and a = man, 
who are trying to write one poor 
little postal card. They are French 
and very poor and lowly, but the older 
woman has one of the sweetest smiles I 
ever saw. The poor immigrants are 
so forlorn, huddled as they are in the 
station, bewildered by the noise, and 
troubled by the new language. It is 
pouring outside, and it is really more 
comfortable in the station than sight- 
seeing. JI “did” three cathedrals, the 


mountain, and the market this morning 
before the storm broke. 
get my feet wet. 

3 


No’m, I didn’t 
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The woman just passed the postal to 
a man at the corner of the table, and 
he roared at her that he “‘couldn’t read 
that!” evidently thinking it a French 
begging epistle. I asked her what the 
trouble was, proud, at last, of my four 
years of French at Miss Denable’s, and 
was pleased to have her understand 
me. All she wanted was a post box in 
which to put her postal; so I sent her 
to the enormous red thing at the door 
that looks like a cross between an ice 
chest and a fire-alarm box, and she was 
content. The man was quite crestfallen 
when he found his mistake, and van- 
ished into thin air somehow. He was 
gone when I finished my enthusiastic 
description of the post box with its 
English coat of arms. 

I got along all right at the boarding 
house Jean recommended. It wasn’t 
the Waldorf-Astoria, but neither was it 
filled with men with nothing to do, as 
New York is; and, therefore, I, by my- 
self, was the more comfortable. I 
liked New York, but I never got used 
to being measured by every man’s eyes 
every time I went out. The slow scru- 
tiny that begins at the toes and ends at 
the hat always seemed so ill bred and 
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unkind. At home, a man gives a girl 
a quick glance, to see if he knows her, 
and, when she is pretty, he looks again, 
whether he knows her or not, in either 
case most respectfully—but I suppose 
that’s dreadfully countrified. 

It is still pouring, and everybody who 
comes in carries a dripping umbrella 
and shakes himself as Ponto used to 
when we made the poor dog chase 
sticks in the river. There are a num- 
ber of Indians selling bead things, 
crouched in a corner with their opened 
baskets around them, saying nothing 
and seeing less. Some of the immi- 
grants have bought trinkets of them, 
paying more than they could afford for 
things that won't last. I asked one of 
the women if the Indians made the sou- 
venirs, and she said no; so I suppose 
even the moccasins are factory prod- 
ucts. Another of my cherished illusions 
gone to smash! There is, however, the 
happy chance that the woman did not 
understand my French. 

I am going to be glad to get home—I 
feel it in my bones! Father and I and 
faithful old Nora are going to be a 
happy household. It will seem a little 
odd to go back after being away for 
three years; but I can go assured of 
finding no changes, which is a comfort. 
It may get on my nerves sometimes to 
see old Mr. Hallett come out on the 
porch exactly at seven every day, for 
all the world like one of these barome- 
ter men; but I can laugh now that I 
have seen something else beside our 
hill-locked Manville. 

I shall be glad to see Lucy and Bess, 
next to father; but I rather dread meet- 
ing David. The last time I saw him 
was just before we went abroad, and 
it is going to be a little awkward to 
meet him constantly, as we always do 
meet people in our town. I suppose he 
will want to come and see me; but I am 
going to be firm, and refuse. Of 
course, he is a dear fellow, but it would 
only make it hard for him if I let him 
come, after what I told him so long 
ago. I am growing real sensible after 
a year in this vicinity. Boston and 


New York are near neighbors to Mon- 
treal, if you have money enough to pay 
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the freight on yourself. You see, moth- 
er mine, I like men who do things, and 
a town seems so unimportant after 
cities. The country we have to have 
to separate the cities, but the small town 
seems neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. Atl 
the energetic fellows leave a town, anc 
that makes me think less of David Clin- 
ton. He can’t amount to so very much 
if he is willing to be left behind. 

My train is due in half an hour. It 
is such a comfort to have it start from 
here and not have to worry about it 
being late getting in. I think I'll go 
see if it’s on the track yet, so that I 
can settle down and have nothing to 
think about except you and the lovely 
spot where you are going to get well 
and strong. 

In a few hours, Ill see father and 
the town hall! 


Your loving Becky. 
II. 
Manville, September 19 
Sunday. 


Dear Motuer: Home again, and 
as cozy as can be, this glorious, sun- 
shiny day. Father looks even weller 
than he did when I saw him last, a year 
ago; so I think the money he put into 
European pockets was well invested. 
He has not a sign of the nervousness 
he used to have, and even he has to ac- 
knowledge that that lovely idle year 
was not wasted—though he is still 
grumbling because things went at sixes 
and sevens while he was away. He 
says that young Middleton ought to 
have better sense than to give quinine 
to old Mrs. Street, when anybody could 
see that she could not stand it. I think 
old Mrs. Street has never quite for- 
given father for leaving a substitute 
who would try to bamboozle her into 
taking quinine. 

I had a very comfortable trip from 
Montreal. My trunks were checked 
through in bond, so I had no trouble 
with the customs. 

My train was an hour late, but father 
was there to meet me; and he was the 
first thing I saw as we turned the curve 
at Leach’s Hollow. He was sitting on 
somebody’s trunk, discussing the tariff 
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with Morton Kent, but he jumped to 
greet me as soon as he saw the train. 
After all, a year is a long, long time to 
be separated from one’s daddy. He 
says I took all the starch out of his 
shirt front, but I didn’t cry a tear. 

When I had recovered from the 
first excitement, the girls burst out of 
the waiting room, and greeted me with 
great enthusiasm. Lucy was a little 
different, quite curious to see how my 
experiences had changed me; but the 
others took me as they used to. 

After the first 
thrills were over and 
I had asked all the 
questions I could 
think of, father took 
us all up the hill in 
the surrey. I want 
father to get an auto- 
mobile, but he says 
it is more interesting 
to supply the Kents 
and Finertys with 
shoes and coffee than 
to buy gasoline. He 
gave Mrs. Finerty 
five dollars for provi- 
sions the other day, 
and she used it to 
take the whole family 
to the circus. Father 
says he does not 
doubt they had a 
good time, but he 
wishes they had said 
something to him 
about it so he could 
have gone along. 

It did seem lovely to hear the church 
bells this morning, and I dressed for 
church singing a little song. Doctor 
Williams is away on his vacation, but 
the young assistant from Bartonville 
gave us a good sermon. He lacked 
reverence, however, and I felt all the 
time that in trying to remember to be 
liberal he was forgetting that he was on 
holy ground. 

A good many people are out of town, 
of course; but there were enough there 
to make us very late getting home to 
dinner. Jean and Arthur Trent asked 
all about you, and sent their love. They 





Father took us all up the hill in the surrey. 
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are still expecting that legacy that has 
become a town joke, and Jean faces 
the hard facts cheerfully in the rather 
pathetic hope of an early financial 
emancipation. Keeping “mealers,” and 
doing most of the work yourself, can- 
not be very much fun. 

Old Mrs. Street has her usual cata- 
logue of ailments to give me, with the 
new plaint that Mr. Dickinson’s mills 
keep her awake at night. They are 
new, these mills, and have made quite 
a stir in Manville. I suppose you heard 
enough about them 
while I was East, bu: 
to most people they 
were a surprise. They 
shake their heads, and 
say Manville is too 
dead to permit such 
an experiment, espe- 
cially with an inex- 
perienced manager 
like David Clin- 
ton who, apparently, 
has nothing against 
him save his youth 
and that same inex- 
perience. I have not 
seen him yet, though 
almost everybody else 
in town has been up 
on our porch for a 
minute, or greeted 
me in church, since I 
reached home yester- 
day afternoon. 

Everybody inquires 
j after you, and seems 
to miss you so sorely. I tell you, it 
strikes me all of a sudden what dear 
people you and father are, and how 
much you mean to a very great many 
people. I am ashamed to say that | 
hated to come back tothe little old town ; 
but it is beginning to dawn on me that 
to be a power in a place like this is to 
live finely. Father’s reputation has 
spread all over the countryside, and 
it is beautiful to see the way his 
people look at him, their doctor, 
while you they regard as really the 
most wonderful and lovely lady the 
world ever saw. Me they regard 
askance, a little uncertain whether I 
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am going to be a worthy representa- 
tive or merely a snobbish, independent 
individual, who will look down on them 
and their interests. JI shall have to 
work hard to fill any sort of place with 
them; it’s going to be like a game, with 
every one I win over counting a cer- 
tain amount. 

Nora had the house beautifully clean 
for me, and there is almost nothing Icit 
to do. The dining-room curtains 
haven’t a single hole in them, though 
I don’t see how Mrs. Lineberger could 
touch them without tearing them; so I 
shall postpone buying the new ones un- 
til you come home to select them. I 
should probably invest in salmon pink 
ones that would swear at the walls. 

Old Mrs. Street thinks I ought not 
to have let my face get so tanned. She 
thinks it will ruin my complexion. She 
said that Miss Henderson asked her 
whether I was as handsome as my 
mother, and she answered: “Oh, no!” 

My things came safely, and are not 
very mussed; but isn’t it funny how 
shabby one’s things look when they 
first come out of a trunk? Other peo- 
ple’s old hats always have an impossible 
look; but even they were discounted by 
my old skirts that I took out of those 
two trunks. I am going to remember 
your warning, however, and not give 
them away until they have been cleaned 
and pressed, when I shall be so pleased 
with the improvement that I shall keep 
them. 

Hal Cooper and Bess are coming 
over to take me to the Cascades, so I 
must stop now. The new silica mills 
are on the bank -about a half mile south 
of the prettiest part of the river, they 
say. Hal thinks they will be the means 
of “waking up the town,” as he ex- 
presses it. 

There’s the bell! I'll sign my name 
in a hurry, but with much love, 

BECKY. 

P. S.—This is evening, now, and I 
find I have forgotten to give this to 
father to mail; so I'll add a postscript, 
quite feminine. Father was called quite 
suddenly to Miss Henderson’s, and he 
hasn’t come back yet. It is sort of a 


surprise to have her ill; she was always 
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so masterful and vigorous. _ Nobody 
here ever really was nice enough to her, 
I think, because nobody knew what to 
make of a woman reporter, and she 
came from “somewhere else,” and lived 
the other side of the tracks. I think 
I'll make her some wine jelly, poor, un- 
attractive, old soul! 

We went to the Cascades, and had 
a good time, though a quiet one. It 
does seem so good to get back where 
people reverence the Sabbath! It is 
like a cool drink of water to a man in 
a desert. 

The mills have not spoiled the beauty 
of the river in the least, and they 
seemed to me almost ornamental, so 
carefully has some one chosen the stone 
to match the native rock. Bess says 
David Clinton was the prime mover in 
the whole matter. She speaks of him 
with such a certain manner I could 
not help wondering whether they are 
particularly interested in each other or 
not. 

We saw David just a moment up 
there when he was on his way to see 
one of his men who is sick. He struck 
me as taller and broader, with a self- 
reliant manner quite different from old 
times. He shook hands very frankly, 
asked after you, said he was glad to see 
me, and told Bess he would come down 
this evening to return a book. Then 
he raised his hat, and walked off. Aft- 
er all the years we were friends in 
childhood, acting as if I were a mere 
nobody come to stay a few days at the 
hotel! How people do change in a few 
months! 

There’s father now; I'll wager they 
did not give him as much as a cup of 
tea. I can tell it by the way he drags 
his feet. BECKY. 


INDE 


September 21. 
In the Library. 
Dear: I put you off with a postal yes- 
terday because I had every moment full, 
for everything came all at once. [a- 
ther stayed all day and all night at 
Miss Henderson’s, and twice I went 
up there with things he telephoned for 
and to drive old Prince back to Peck’s 
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livery. Mrs. Lineberger did not turn 
up, in the same old cheerful way she 
has, just when I most wanted her, and 
Nora’s aunt telephoned her to come at 
once; she needed her to help in some 
wedding doings. Obedient Nora went, 
so I got Marcia Finerty to come as her 
substitute for a week or so. I had in- 
vited Doctor Middleton to stay to din- 
ner because he had been helping father 
all day, and I had to have somebody. 

I had told Marcia we would be 
through dinner by half-past seven, but 
things dragged a little, and it was 
about eight when there came a tre- 
mendous pounding on the door, as if 
there were a fire somewhere. Of course, 
we thought somebody wanted the doc- 
tor in a hurry; so I had Marcia open 
the door at once. Of course, we all 
listened, after such a racket, and, in 
truth, could not well help it, so loud 
did Mrs, Finerty speak. “You come 
right home, Marcia Finerty. I am 
going downtown with your pa, and I 
want them corsets, myself!” 

Mrs. Lineberger appeared on the 
scene this morning with a tale of woe 
as long as her face. Her husband fell 
off a building yesterday morning, and 
has broken a lot of very necessary 
bones in several places. The company’s 
doctor over in Bartonville applied first- 
aid things; but they can’t afford to pay 
for any attendance. Father drove over 
there on his way up to old Mrs. Street’s, 
of course. Mrs. Lineberger says he 
was so white when they brought him 
in “she thought he was a coffin.” She 
says she can get the position of laun- 
dress in the Silica Mills if anybody will 
but speak the word. It seems there 
are towels to be done up, and the com- 
pany will give low laundry rates to 
any one who wishes to take advantage 
of it; so there would be two or three 
days’ work every week for her. I 
promised her I’d give her a note to 
David Clinton when she goes home to- 
night. She says she needs the money 
badly, for since her man has had a job 
she has been “extravaglarious,” and 
father says she is quite right, she has. 

Old Mr. Hallett came out on his 
porch this morning to look up at the 
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sky and note the directions of the wind, 
but when he saw me he crossed the 
street to shake hands. He looked so 
feeble that I ran down to meet him, 
and he asked me many odd questions 
about my sightseeing. 

I took lunch with Lucy to-day, and 
to-night Bess comes over to dinner. 
She wanted me to come over there, but 
I could not leave father to the tender 
mercies of Marcia; so she is coming 
here. I wish I knew how much sugar 
there ought to be in that cream whip 
Nora makes. 

Mrs. Lineberger is going, so ’by for 
now. BEcKY. 


September 25. 

MotHer Dear: The bad storm of 
the past two days kept the mail train 
from coming in or any mail from going 
out; but our telegrams must have kept 
you from worrying. Strange to say, 
the wires did not go down, though ev- 
erything else failed to work, as it was 
the worst storm this section has ever 
seen in the summer. The sun is out 
now, doing its best to make up for the 
ravages of the wind and rain. 

I was caught in the first downpour 
without an umbrella. The hills hide 
so much of the sky that nobody saw 
the clouds until he felt them. I 
waited in the doorway of the new drug 
store on Hollywood Terrace, and had 
hardly taken up my position there when 
David Clinton came forward from in- 
side the store and placed a chair for 
me. 

“T received your note,” he said easily, 
“and to-morrow I shall have the pleas- 
ure of telling your Limburger friend to 
appear on the scene on Monday.” 

“Her name’s Lineberger,” I protest- 
ed, “and if she comes to you on Mon- 
day what am I going to do for a laun- 
dress ?” 

That struck him as very amusing, 
and he laughed just as boyishly as he 
used to. 

“T shall have to fix that with Mr. 
Dickinson’s junior partner. I believe 
you know him?” 

I was provoked with myself for get- 
ting red, but he asked it in such an odd 
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tone. Mr. Fullerton has been here 
several times since I got home, though 
I met him for the first time last Sun- 
day, and we are going out in his auto- 
mobile this evening. I wonder if Da- 
vid did not like him. At any rate, the 
friendliness of our talk was all gone in 
a minute, and I left as soon as the rain 
let up for a moment. 

Mr. Fullerton seems to be a very 
bright man, and is certainly interesting. 
Hie is a recent im- 
portation from 
somewliere, but 
can't get over the 
impression that I 
have seen him be- 
fore. I suppose pco- 
ple get those foolish 
notions quite often Ae 
because of fancied 


resemblances. it N 


I was with Bess iB 
all yesterday, and 
stayed all night with 
her, because the 
storm kept father up 
at Wilkies Corners 


for twenty-four 
hours. David came 
in to see Bess, in 


spite of the storm, 
and Hal joined us 
in some games of 
cards. Hal looks 
awfully insignificant 
beside David, he’s 
so short and dumpy. 
The worst of it ts 
he can’t forget, and 
constantly reminds 
others of his lack of 
inches by his jokes. David looked worn 
out, but seemed to have a good time. 
The storm damaged the mills a great 
deal, and he had been up all night, out 
in all that awful wind and rain. I sup- 
pose Mr. Fullerton worked, too, though 
David did not mention him, and smiled 
oddly at Bess when I said the storm 
had prevented my promised auto ride. 
I was sorry I had spoken of it, the 
minute I closed my lips; but I couldn’t 
very well help it when Bess asked me 
if I had seen the new touring car. 








Mrs. Lineburger appeared with a tale of woe. 
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Jean Trent was here for a few min- 
utes to-day. She talked a great deal 
about Arthur, as usual, and left me 
well posted regarding his taste in dress 
and the sort of things he likes for des- 
sert. She is going to take vocal les- 
sons as soon as they get that money 
they have looked for so long, but is 
uncertain whether to study in New 
York or Germany. I am sorry to say 
I hope she won’t get the lessons, for 
she hasn't enough of 
a voice to do any- 
thing worth while, 
even in a parlor. So 
many — ill-advised 
maidens make day 
and night hideous 
with their “music” 
these days! If a 
woman stood in the 
middle of the road- 
way and_ shrieked 
she would be 
clapped into an in- 
sane asylum, but 
when she keeps to 
her own home it is 
praiseworthy perse- 
verance in  practic- 
ing—and it’s the 
neighbors who fill 
the asylum. 

Doctor Middleton 
has taken his vaca- 
tion somewhere; 
Hal Cooper is going 
camping with the 
choir boys; and the 
world is left to Bess 
and to me, Even 
the Trents aré 
ing away, if their money comes in time. 
Anyhow, Mr. Fullerton is still here, and 
he’s an intensely interesting man. He 
has the blackest eves I ever saw. 
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Your dutiful REBECCA. 
IV. 
September 28. 
The Holabird Mansion. 
Dear Moruer: It is early in the 


morning, so the birds are singing while 
this Holabird is writing to you. If 
she feels like singing she doesn’t see 
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why, because she didn’t sleep very well 
last night. Guess I was tired. Au- 
tomobiling is too great a luxury for 
me, I fancy; so the next time—if there 
is any next time—Mr. Fullerton asks 
me, I think I shall say I don’t like to 
leave father so much alone. That ex- 
cuse would not have held last evening, 
however, for father had a whist rubber 
on hand. 

I started off in such a hurry right 
after supper that I forgot to ask who 
was coming, but I promised to come 
back early to serve their light refresh- 
ments for them. I asked Mr. Fullerton 
to come in, of course; but he was run- 
ning after gasoline and wouldn’t stop; 
so I went in alone. I found the other 
three whist enthusiasts were old Mr. 
Hallett, Mr. Roger Dickinson, and Da- 
vid Clinton. I saw them through the 
French window before going in, and I 
watched them for some time. 

Mr. Dickinson is exactly what you 
would expect the richest man in a small 
place to Le—pompous and dictatorial 
beyond relief, and yet kindly at the 
bottom. Everything has to have some 
sort of a depth, I suppose; and, after 
all, the difference in people is only 
a difference in their perspective. 
Some people seem to have none, stand- 
ing, as it were, in front of a mirror all 
the time, and Mr. Dickinson is a little 
like that. He was scolding David for 
a bad play as I came up on the porch. 

David looked very broad and young, 
compared with those two elderly men, 
and he played a snappy, quick game of 
whist. He rose when I came in, and 
greeted me as calmly as the others did. 
A man with such a courtly manner has 
no business in the country, and I told 
him so, practically. He delayed a few 
minutes after the others had left, and 
father had begun to lock up, and Da- 
vid laughed at me for saying it. 

“There is as much to do in a town 
as in a city,” he said seriously. “But 
it takes more work and thought to find 
one’s place. The place once found, a 
man is of more good to the world in 
the small town than in the city. Wit- 
ness your own father, for instance. 
Could he have a more splendid work 
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anywhere than right here in Courtney 
County, where his influence is felt 
wherever any one goes?” 

And that’s perfectly true, and you 
know it, mother dear. 

“T used to be content to be a no- 
body,” he went on, reddening; “but 
one day I noticed those splendid trees 
out in Fessenden’s lot, and it suddenly 
came over me how they had grown 
since I was a boy. Then I—I, well, I 
was ashamed, and I made up my mind 
to grow, too, and leave some meimory 
behind when I’m gone that would be 
worth something. The next morning I 
went to Mr. Dickinson to plan for 
those mills on Six Mile Creek. I've be- 
gun to grow, and the town is growing 
with me.” 

David has a fine voice, don’t you 
think so? Bess says he sings a great 
deal, but I never heard him. It seems 
funny to have anybody know more 
about him than I do; but, of course, 
it’s all right. Bess says they’re having 
some trouble down at the mills, and a 
strike is threatened; but David did not 
tell me about it. He did not stay long 
enough, but probably he wouldn’t have, 
anyway. He naturally tells her things 
he wouldn’t tell me. 

Old Mrs. Street was here yesterday 
for a full two hours, groaning because 
it is getting cold again. I suppose she 
minds the winter because of her rheu- 
matism; but really I haven't as much 
patience as I ought to have with people 
who complain about the weather. Per- 
haps I am too much inclined to think 
of things as pretty evenly balanced, 
equal parts rain and shine, but I guess 
I don’t mind extremes as much as I 
do a dead level. Old Mr. Hallett would 
lose half his pleasure in living if he 
always knew what sort of a day it 
would be before going out on the porch 
to note the direction of the wind. 

Hal Cooper did not go camping up 
where the choir boys have been camp- 
ing for a month, for they came home 
early, on account of the cold weather, 
arriving yesterday quite ready to begin 
work at the academy next week. The 
hot weather people always run away 
from, here in September, has not ma- 
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terialized, so you need not worry about 
me, lady mine. 

Bess and Hal are coming to dinner 
to-night, and I have been trying to 
persuade Marcia Finerty to wait on the 
table. She has the usual independent 
way of one who has accepted financial 
aid from you, with an added power 
given by the fact that she went to school 
with me and remembers my being sent 
home by Miss Cloper because I walked 
across the school yard pretending I was 
Miss Henderson getting items for the 
Gazette. Poor little reporteress, she 
was new in those days! 

Well, I brought all of my persuasive 
powers to bear on the subject to no 
effect, unless [ made her more deter- 
mined not to; for she put her hands on 
her hips and said: “No, ma’am, Miss 
Rebecca! I never done no waiting, and 
can’t never learn, as I foretold you 
when I come here!” 

So I shall have to buttle, myself, to- 
night. 

There’s Marcia calling me now to 
know if I won’t come and “speak over” 
the dinner with her. 

So, here I go! 

T{OLABIRD. 


October 1, Friday. 
Dear Lapy Horanrrp: The dinner 
vent off pretty well, and Hal said I 
made an excellent waitress, offering me 
seven dollars a week to work at their 
house this winter. He has a habit of 
being sentimental in such a joking way 
that one does not know whether he 
needs to be snubbed or merely laughed 
at. I suppose I am desperately old- 
fashioned, but I can't help feeling being 
in love is too solemn a thing to be joked 

about like that, like playing with fire. 
Hal has an unfortunate way about 
choosing the most unbecoming chair in 
the room to sit in! He insisted on tak- 
ing the little low rocker in spite of my 
saying the big chair was more comfort- 
able, and he looked insignificant all 
the evening. If I were a man, I’d have 
the dignity of a man, I’m sure, whether 

short or tall. 

Mr. Fullerton came in iater in the 

€ 


evening, and we had some music. Bess 
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plays better than ever, but there is 
something lacking in Mr. Fullerton’s 
violin music. He plays correctly, but 
Bess says he lacks soul. I don’t know 
what it is, but I do know I don’t feel 
anything when he plays. I get all ready 
to be harrowed by the beauty of it, and 
find, when he finishes, that I have been 
planning what to have for breakfast. 
Father enjoyed it, but he’s so charitable 
he sees praiseworthy energy in an or- 
gan grinder. 

I saw David in town to-day, and he 
asked about you, as everybody docs. 
He looked tired. Becky. 


October 3, Sunday. 

Dear Motuer: I[ haven’t time for 
one of my yard-long epistles to-night. 
It is so late. 

On the way home from church, this 
morning, | came upon one of the lit- 
tlest Fessendens crying as though her 
heart would break. At first, I couldn't 
see anything by any manner of means 
resembling a child, so huddled was she 
on the doorstep, but David, who stood 
by in masculine helplessness, said it 
was somebody's baby, so I stopped 
just in time to receive the full benefit 
of a prolonged wail made all the more 
agonizing for the doubling of the au- 
dience. She had refused to let David 
help her; but she put two sticky arms 
around my neck and sobbed that she 
had lost her penny, and that they 
wouldn’t let her into Sunday school 
without it. David, though scorned, 
went down into his pocket and retrieved 
the ill fortune with a shiny dime. I 
smoothed out the little white dress, and 
she hopped away, happy again. 

“That’s one of the reasons it’s beau- 
tiful to be a woman,” David said, as 
we walked on. “She would have none 
of me, in spite of all my coaxing. [| 
have heard girls wish they were boys. 
but all the things vouchsafed to us men 
could not make up for the charm that 
wins over a little morsel of humanity 
like that. I was so glad when I saw 
you coming to my relief; but I did not 
expect such a sudden surrender. You 
love children ?” 


“Very much. It isn’t anything to my 
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credit, but children and dogs like me, 
so it’s easy.” 

“An excellent recommendation!” he 
laughed. “They say some of us never 
get over being children.” 


He wouldn’t come in when we 
reached our porch. 
Your loving BEcky. 


V. 
October 6, Manville. 

Dearest Lapy: The men in the Sil- 
ica Mills have gone out on strike, and 
there is a good deal of excitement about 
it. People say they are afraid there 
will be trouble, as many of them are 
rough customers from over in Barton- 
ville; but some declare that they have 
a grievance they want cleared away, 
and, as soon as that is done, they will 
go back to work. Mr. Fullerton says 
he and Mr. Dickinson are greatly dis- 
appointed in David, having trusted a 
great deal to his ability to manage men. 
He says they have given David ten 
days to get the mills running again 
with the alternative of the loss of his 
position, the means which he takes be- 
ing of no consequence as long as he 
runs the mills. When Mr. Fullerton 
said that, I remembered where I have 
seen him before. He was the man in 
the Montreal station who snorted at 
the woman when she asked him to mail 
her postal. 

We never had a strike in this town 
before, and we are quite appalled. Old 
Mr. Hallett asked father this morning 
whether the town owns anything in the 
way of a stretcher, and says he consid- 
ers it advisable to establish an emer- 
gency hospital somewhere at once. He 
is like everybody else in blaming Da- 
vid Clinton, and says he never expected 
anything else, for he well remembers 
the way the young scapegrace used to 
steal his gate and throw stones in his 
well. 

It makes it very exciting, anyhow, 
and proves David was right in saying 
things happen wherever you are. He 
tries to make out he doesn’t care, but I 
never was so sorry for any one in my 
life—though he would not thank me 
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for being so patronizing, I fancy. Per- 
haps I ought to feel sorry for the men, 
since David is not the sort of person to 
yield when he is in the right. 

Maybe Mrs, Lineberger will come to 
me more regularly, now she has lost 
that job. Nora says Mr. Fullerton is 
downstairs—so no more now. 

Becky. 


October 10, Sunday. 
MotieER Dear: Father and I have 
just come back from taking dinner with 


Jean and Arthur Trent. Nora was 
glad enough to gct the whole day oii 
and we had a very nice time. The 


house was somewhat redolent of furni- 
ture polish, for we could see our faces 
reflected in everything, and Jean's own 
tired countenance showed © plainly 
enough whose elbow. grease had aided 
in the shining-up process. She cooked 
and served the entire dinner with sur- 
prising grace and agility, and enjoyed 
everything with such bubbling joyous- 
ness as was refreshing to see. 1 used 
to say I should never marry a poor 
man, but I declare there is a somethin 
perfectly charming about seeing the 
funny side of all sorts of minor catas- 
trophes that make things very inter- 
esting. They are so much to each oth- 
er, these amusing young people, and 
so possessed with the mere joy of liv- 
ing! It is really too bad that we all 
have come to look on them with an 
extremely patronizing amusement, be- 
cause of that dreadful legacy Jean’s 
family has been looking for, for years. 
Nobody dreamed of even hinting that 
Arthur married her because of it, vet 
I remember everybody watched for his 
first reference to it, something as a 
mother watches for the signs of whoop- 
ing cough in her other children when 
one already has it. 

If I do not marry a poor man, I cer- 
tainly do not intend to marry a certaia 
wealthy one. You do not need to think 
anything about that, no matter what 
father may have told you, for I said i 
wouldn’t last night. Mr. Fullerton 
took me to the concert for the benefit 
of the Children’s Hospital, where we 
heard some really good music. © 








Hal has an unfortunate way about choosing the most 
unbecoming chair in the room to sit in! 


course, we heard the inevitable ’cello- 
ist, Bruno Werner; but everything else 
was new and good. On the way home, 
Mr, Fullerton told me he had cared for 
me ever since he first saw me, and rath- 
er demanded than asked that I marry 
him. Maybe I was wrong to say no, 
for I may be sorry. A little while ago 
I think I might have cared a good deal 
for him; but somehow I have changed 
in a few weeks. At any rate, he does 
not come any more to Number Six- 
teen—Hal calls it “sweet sixteen”’— 
and I am trying to think out whether 
E-care. 

The strikers will not go back to 
work, it seems, until David dismisses 
some employee who is nonunion and 
therefore not desired. Mr. Fullerton 
says David is too obstinate to yield, 
claiming that he must stand by his 
word and does not intend to be forced 
into anything. He promised work to 
his men, and, as long as they do well, 
he intends to stand by them, whether 
they are union or nonunion. It sounds 
like David. 

Bess and I have had a real serious 
fuss. We have often squabbled before, 
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which is the reason, perhaps, why we 
care so much for each other; but it has 
never been like this. I can’t exactly re- 
member how it began, but I think it 
was when she commenced that curious 
process known as “beating about the 
bush,” in order to find out whether I 
was engaged to Mr. Fullerton or not. 
When I taxed her with it, she said she 
would have bitten her tongue out rath- 
er than ask me when I didn’t tell her 
myself; but David had said he won- 
dered, and she thought he’d like to 
know. I said such devotion to one’s 
fiancée was very fine, and she laughed. 
I don’t very often get angry, but when 
I do I am thorough. I stalked away 
with my head up, and actually passed 
David Clinton on the street without 
bowing. Honestly, I didn’t mean to; 
but, for a while, I didn’t care, and 
wouldn’t look around, even when I re- 
alized that it was really his startled 
face I had seen in passing. He had 
no right to pry into my affairs in that 
curious fashion, even if he once did 
think I was pretty nice. Of course, 
that’s a very long three years ago. | 

As for Bess, if she wanted to be fool- 
ish, she succeeded beautifully, and I 
don’t care a bit. I suppose she didn’t 
like the way I treated Hal, either, for 
I let him think I was going to the ball 
game with him, and excused myself 
through Nora when-he called for me. 
That sort of thing is for his own good, 
however, like quinine or cod-liver oil. 
Any girl who isn’t actually humpbacked 
or a Hottentot can marry half a dozen 
men like Hal in the course of a life- 
time if she cares to follow up her op- 
portunities and doesn’t disapprove of 
divorce. 

I feel sort of restless and unsettled, 
and father says I stay in too much late- 
ly. I have been wearing that old crépe 
de chine of mine these cool evenings, 
because my summer things are chilly 
before the furnace is lighted, and fa- 
ther does not realize it is the delicate 
blue that makes me look paler. He 
ought not to have written you that, for 


I am sure I feel perfectly well. You 
mustn’t worry, please! 
Always yours, BECKY. 
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VI. 
Manville, October 14. 

Motruer Mine: The strike is still 
on, but there is no rioting. I have not 
seen David; but, of course, I hear all 
about it from other people. Bess came 
over with some chocolate cake yester- 
day, so I suppose she wants to make 
up, though she said nothing about it. 
She seemed to think it was a real joke 
that she hadn't seen me lately, for she 
laughed two or three times. She did 
speak of Hal, however, and said she 
vas afraid his heart was broken, since 
I persistently snubbed him, as he hadn't 
worn a red tie for several days, and 
declined wheat cakes regularly every 
morning. I don’t believe that girl ever 
takes anything seriously. 

Hal looks at me sadly once in a while, 
but I notice he calls on Lucy quite reg- 
ularly, 

I am not a bit blue to-night; on the 
contrary, rather hilarious than other- 
wise. I am so glad to have Bess friends 
with me again, I don’t know what to 


do. Fortunately, our small quarrels 
don’t last long—though, this time, 


somehow I feel that Bess isn’t quite the 
same. J don’t know why. 

There’s Lucy coming through Mr. 
Hallett’s yard, so I may as well stop 
now. Lovingly, Becky. 

P. S.—This is quite late at night, 
and I’m going to hop into bed in just a 
ninute. Lucy and I went down to look 
at the Cascades—there is so much 
beauty in them, now that the water is 
high—and we found David there, gaz- 
ing at the falls with a gloomy face. He 
and Lucy had a good deal to say about 
the pity of closed mills at high water, 
and he said he would have the mills 
run 1g inside the time given him. I 
don’t see how. B. 


Manville, October 16. 
Dear: I had my hair shampooed this 
morning, and foolishly let Miss Nichols 
do it up. She said she was giving me 
the benefit of her trip to New York to 
see the styles, and I was to have the 
very latest. Maybe I did have, but I 


know I went home through all the 
alleys this town boasts, for fear of 
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meeting somebody before I had brushed 
the marceling out. Unfortunately, it 
is guaranteed for a week, and nothing 
short of another shampoo will remove 
it. Give a thing a New York tag and 
it will sell in Manville. 

Father hasn’t had a minute’s time 
lately, but now that Miss Henderson 
is getting better he hopes to be freer. 
The whole town has been lovely to 
Miss Ilenderson—almost too late. 
Somebody found out from her land- 
lady that she has always longed for a 
light-blue dress, so a lot of us clubbed 
together and bought a beauty crépe 
de chine. We provided a silk lining 
and plenty real lace, and left the mak- 
ing of it to her own taste when she 
gets well. We ought to have waited 
to give it to her till she was feeling 
stronger, I suppose, for she cried like 
a baby when we unwrapped it. When 
we told her that it was to be made in 
the city at our expense, she faltered 
out that she wished we were all get- 
ting married, so that she could write 
us up gratefully enough in the Gasctte. 

There are only a few days left for 
David to get the men to work in. It 
does not seem to be any nearer settle- 
ment than before, and I don’t see what 
he can do. Of course I don’t see any- 
thing of him, though I have been sur- 
prised that I haven’t. I’ve looked for 
him evenings, thinking, of course, he 
would stop in, if only for a moment, 
or on an errand for Bess, but he hasn't 
been near me. I am ready to go back 
to the old friendly basis, but, of course, 
being nothing but a girl, I have to 
pretend I don’t care. Why, he doesn't 
even come to play whist with father 
any more, his place being taken by 
Mr. Shapiro, who wheezes so he makes 
me awfully nervous. I never saw any- 
body who looked as though he needed 
ironing so badly as Mr. Shapiro, any- 
how. 

I went over to see Mrs. Finerty, 
with some things father sent her, and 
she spent an hour telling the trouble 
she has with Marcia. She says Heaven 
only knows how hard she has worked 
to get the smart into that girl! She 
quite evidently wonders that Heaven 
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did not permit Marcia to inherit her 
mother’s brilliancy. Yours, 
BECKY. 


VII. 
Manville. 
Monday, October 18. 

Dear Lapy: The cold weather has 
come for good, I guess, for we had a 
real frost last night and to-day the wind 
is quite sharp. Fortunately, father had 
Dan Finerty take up all the plants last 
week and tie up the rosebushes and 
vines, so nothing was hurt by the cold. 
It was just as well he did do it last 
week, as Dan has been employed by 
David ever since the garden work was 
finished. 

Nobody knows it, except Bess and 
me, but David has sent Dan to the 
city for nonunion men. He has given 
these men here until to-day to go back 
to work, and now expects Dan back 
with the substitutes to-morrow night. 
Bess says he told Dan to offer the new 
men ten dollars apiece, besides their 
expenses, so determined is he to have 
those mills open on Monday morning. 
There is a great deal of excitement 
and much discussion over the possi- 
bilities, on both sides of the tracks. We 
are getting used to have so many idle 
mien standing on the corners, but we 
don’t like it any better than we did 
at first, though we are glad they are 
quiet. 

The people who take their meals with 
Jean and Arthur Trent get so excited 
that she says that she actually trem- 
bles for her cut glass. She has eight 
customers, as she calls them, and all 
of them are good pay. She had such 
an awful time last year collecting, she 
says, that the winter suit she was go- 
ing to buy was postponed until it be- 
came a summer silk. I got Marcia for 
her, so she doesn’t have to do every- 
thing herself. 

Lucy is working enthusiastically over 
her kindergarten children. I think she 
takes more interest in them than their 
mothers do, sometimes. Just now she 


is all worked up over some petty thiev- 
ing that has to be traced to some one 
of her blessed little tots, though she 
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can scarcely believe it possible. Hal 
is helping her work out the problem. 

I think I have secured a situation 
for Peter Clapp. I wrote to one of 
the labor leaders in the city with whom 
Uncle Henry does a good deal of busi- 
ness, and I hope Peter will get the 
work, There are a good many men 
needed on the new roads, and Peter 
has just about enough brains te suc- 
ceed at roadmaking. I gave the Letter 
to Nora, to mail for me, but she says 
David put it into the box for her. She 
pretended to be quite indignant with 
him, because he joked about the letter 
writing, so she told him he was at lib- 
erty to read the address. She handed 
the letter over to him; he gave one 
look at it, and put it in the box, turn- 
ing away without a word more. Nora 
says she hopes he did not take offense 
at her being so free. 

Mr. Fullerton came in yesterday 
while father was home. I could not 
very well refuse to talk to him, when 
Nora ushered him in, as Mr. Fessen- 
den and father were both there. Mr. 
Fullerton denounced David in round 
terms, and before I knew it I was join- 
ing with father in his defense. It was 
foolish, but David was my friend be- 
fore I ever heard of Mr. Fullerton. 

I knew he did not like it, but I was 
a little startled when Mr. Fullerton 
asked me whether [ had refused him 
because of David Clinton. Father had 
gone to the door with Mr. Fessenden, 
and we were alone. I drew myself 
up, angry all over me. 

“T do not have to give you any rea- 
son at all for my refusal,” I said, “and 
your question is entirely out of place.” 

He laughed like a melodrama vil- 
lain, and said I did not need to tell him 


‘that if there were no David Clinton I 


would have married him. I was glad 
when father came back and I was able 
to excuse myself on some kind of a 
plea. Queer, isn’t it, how being in love 
makes: or unmakes a man? I don’t 
see, now, how I ever even liked him. 
Bess says some of the strikers threw 
stones at him the other day, and one 
of them cursed him. She says David 
is still popular with his men. 
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1 saw David on the street, but he 
did not see me—I think he did not see 
me. Yours, BECKY. 


Manville. 
Monday, Again. 

Dear: Don’t worry about the house- 
hold, or us, or me, or anything that 
is within thy gates, for we are get- 
ting on perfectly. Nora does her level 
best to give us all the good things in 
the cook book, and father hasn’t had to 
rush, as he did a little while ago. Old 
Mrs. Street has stayed well such a 
long time that father mentions her 
name only in a sepulchral whisper, for 
fear she'll hear him and get an attack 
of something, just to help him keep 
his hand in. Personally, I think she 
will stay well until the strike is set- 
tiled. It would be a terrible disap- 
pointment to such a gatherer of news 
to have to stay in the house all the 
time things are happening, especially 
as she has to depend on her next-door 
neighbor for a telephone. Your letter 
came on the five-ten train, and sounded 
real troubled. There isn’t a thing to 
worry about—honestly. I wish you 
could see how fat father is, and as 
for me, my pink dress is altogether too 
tight for me, already! 

I walked down to the Cascades all 
by myself to-day, and sat on a dear, 
big, flat stone I never noticed there be- 
fore. The water was roaring deli- 
ciously, and I could even catch the dis- 
tant noise of the Upper and Lower 
Falls, now and then. I was gazing 
at the sparkling water when I became 
aware that David was standing in front 
of me, looking down at me, with an 
odd expression on his tired face. Of 
course, I bowed. 

“I suppose I ought to be grateful 
even for that,” he said, whipping off 
his hat. “Though it certainly wasn’t 
a very friendly nod. You didn’t speak 
to me at all last time I saw you, you 
know.” 

“T didn’t see you,” I said hastily. 
“That is, not until you had gone by, 
and then id 

“Then you didn’t care,” he said slow- 
ly. “I suppose it isn’t natural to care 
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when things have gone by, but some- 
times one cares more than ever. Now, 
matters look a little brighter for me.” 

“Bess told me,” I said sympathetic- 
ally. “I think you are very plucky to 
try as you have, and I hope you'll be 
as successful as—as anything.” 

I ended rather lamely, but David 
did not seem to notice it. He flushed 


a little, and laughed softly. 

“T like a fight like this,” he said. 
“There is so much depending on it that 
it seems as though it would kill me 
I will not fail!’ 


to fail. 





Bess came over with some ciocelate cak>. 


I stood up, and held out my hand. 

“You aren't going to fail,” I said 
earnestly. “The men will come, and 
in a few hours you'll have these mills 
humming again.” 

“Do you know what you look like 
as you stand on that rock?” he asked 
suddenly, without letting go of my 
hand. “You look as you used to when 
we acted the ‘Lady of the Lake’ by this 
very river, and you used to be Ellen.” 

“It wasn’t ‘as fine and romantic as 
that,” I laughed. “Bess was Ellei, 
and you always made me be the Stag- 
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at-eve, who had nothing to do but 
drink his fill and—run.”’ 

Then I slipped away into the woods, 
a little provoked with myself for using 
the word “romantic.” I wish to-mor- 
row were over, and I wish David didn’t 
look so tired. Becky. 


Manville, October 19. 

Dear Lapysirp: This is quite early 
in the morning, but I woke up unusu- 
ally early, and I can’t get to sleep 
again for some reason. The town is 
as quiet as can be, and I haven’t heard 
a thing except the Fessendens’ grocery 
wagon since I opened my eyes and saw 
the rain. I have been lying here ever 
since, thinking about a lot of things, 
but principally Mr. Fullerton. 

I had a note from him yesterday, 
asking me if I would see him again 
before he went abroad. It was quite a 
gentlemanly note, so that didn’t trou- 
ble me, though I must acknowledge I 
do not want to see him. It was an 
inclosure, a sort of postscript, written 
on business paper, that made me won- 
der. All it said was: “Of course all 
this is on the q. t. So, for Heaven’s 
sake, say nothing to anybody about it.” 
I can’t help thinking its being in the 
envelope with his note to me was a 
mistake, and yet I don’t like its being 
there at all. I answered that I did 
not see that either of us would be 
benefited by any further intercourse, 
and signed my name. He’s the sort 
of man I could like very well, as some- 
body else’s husband, as I am going to 
like Hal, when he and Lucy are mar- 
ried, as I think they will be one of 
these days. 

This is the day David’s mills are to 
open. It is too early for them to 
start yet, but I suppose I can hear them 
from the end of the street when they 
do. I should think Bess would be too 
excited to sleep a wink. 

I'll write more later, but will mail 
this, anyhow. Becky. 


Manville. 
Tuesday Forenoon. 
Dear MotuHer: It is still pouring, so 
I am going to talk to you a little while 
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again—if you haven’t had enough of 
me yet, for one day. I have read a 
little, sewed a little, thought a little— 
and been as restless as can be all the 
morning long. I called up Bess on the 
telephone, but she was out on some 
committee doings at her musical society 
meeting, so I telephoned Lucy, just to 
talk to somebody. Of course, she was 
busy with her kindergarten, as I ought 
to have remembered, so no one an- 
swered the telephone. Somehow there 
seemed to be no very great joy in talk- 
ing to old Mr. Hallett, the only person 
in this town besides myself who seems 
to have nothing to do, so I gave it up. 
If I lived in a city, I suppose I should 
go in for settlement work, but just 
as things are here I am sort of rattling 
around loose in the box. 

Father won't let me go out until the 
rain holds up a little. He asked me 
what I was going for, and when I said 
I did not know, he said I’d better make 
him a chocolate cake, to work off my 
superfluous energy. I have just set it 
aside, to harden the frosting. Can you 
smell it? It looks like a nice one, but 
I didn’t very much enjoy making it; 
my heart wasn’t in it, somehow. I 
hope father’ll like it, 

He has had to spend the morning at 
old Mrs. Street’s, for she was taken 
with some sort of an attack, as soon 
as it began to rain. It must be a great 
joy to have those attacks to fall back 
on when she feels irritated by any- 
thing. I always have to take it out in 
slamming a door good and hard, which 
is a more lonesome method than send- 
ing for a cheerful physician. I hate 
to smile at poor old Mrs. Street, how- 
ever, for fear one of her attacks may 
be real one of these days, and she may 
up and die. 

Doctor Middleton came in to see 
father, just as I was finishing the cake, 
so he came out and got some.of the 
scrappings. If I didn’t know he was 
married, I should say he was a flirt, but 
under the circumstances, I suppose he 
is only genial. He didn’t know whether 
the mills were in operation this morn- 
ing or not. I wish it wouldn’t rain so! 

Becky. 
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Manville. 
Three times and out. 
Tuesday Night. 

DEAR, THRICE-DEAR MoTHerR: You 
can take my notes of this Tuesday as 
you do medicine, three times a day. 

It stopped raining soon after 
luncheon, and I was just putting on 
my wraps, when Bess ran over to tell 
me the mills were not running. Of 
course, we hope their not going is 
something to do with the storm, but 
we are afraid things are going crooked 
for David. Bess says Hal saw the 
men come, about four o’clock this 
morning, when he got up early to make 
a train, but, of course, they may not 
have reached here in time to do any 
real work. David has until to-morrow, 
anyhow, and Bess says it was really 
more than he hoped to have the mills 
in actual operation. to-day. To-mor- 
row is the last possible minute before 
he has to resign, so if there is any 
hitch in his plans he will take the even- 
ing train for the city, where he has 
some alternative situation he does not 
like as well as the one he now holds. 
Bess thinks he will never come back, 
if he goes. I asked her if she would 
like living there, and she said she 
thought she would get so hungry for a 
real good bobsled coast that she would 
shock her friends by running away 
back to Manville every time there was 
a heavy fall of snow. 

Miss Henderson is back at work 
again, though she is still pretty weak. 
I suppose Mr. Whiting has to edit her 
work a great deal, judging from her 
conversation, but double negatives 
seein to be like burdocks, in that they 
sometimes spring up in really culti- 
vated ground. Lucy says that her 
father declares his sales and subscrip- 
tions are better when her “Here and 
There” column appears in the paper. 
It is possibly a good thing that our 
literary tastes are not all alike. 

I must confess, mother, dear, that 
I don’t feel very cheerful to-night, 
though I am perfectly well. Some- 
how, the rain seems to have soaked 
through to my marrow, without my 
going out in it, and I feel blue. Per- 
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haps it is the supreme, radiant happi- 
ness of Bess Cooper that reacts on 
me. She bubbles over with laughter 
every once in a while, and seems to 
think life a perfect joke. I suppose 
that’s the way newly engaged people 
ought always to feel, but it makes 
things look sorter darksome for those 
not in the same blissful state. Queer, 
how a man like Mr. Fullerton will ask 
a girl a dozen times, and a fellow like 
David only once. 


I’m going to bed. Becky. 
VIE 
October 21, Thursday. 
Manville. 
DeaR Moturr: I don’t _ believe 


there’s a sadder sight in the world than 
a lot of men out of work. The strik- 
ers are beginning to come to our door, 
asking for odd jobs, and it hurts me to 
tell them I have nothing for them to 
do. I felt so sorry for the first few 
that I let them scrub the porch off, but 
after it had been scrubbed four times 
in one day father objected to getting 
his feet wet, and Nora said she 
couldn’t stand folks tracking the wet 
into her hall any more. 

They are not as jubilant a lot as I 
thought they would be over their first 
victory; perhaps because it was such 
a mean one. The town sort of gasped 
when it was discovered what the rea- 
son was for the men not going to work 
Tuesday or yesterday. It wasn’t really 
Dan’s fault, for he is a simple-minded 
fellow, who hasn’t lost his ancestral 
brogue, nor his belief in his fellow 
man. He was only pleased with his 
success in having so many applications 
for the jobs, and did not understand ° 
the trick. Why, mother, dear, David 
paid those men ten dollars bonus, aside 
from the railroad expense, put them 
up here in his shipping rooms on very 
comfortable cots, and assured them 
they would have good pay and steady 
employment—only to have every one 
of them leave for the city Tuesday 
morning, when David hoped to have 
the mills doing a big business. Every 
single one of those men was a mem- 
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ber of some union, and they accepted 
David’s money and the tickets as they 
would have taken some one’s kindness 
in getting up an excursion to the sea- 
shore. Isn’t it enough to make one 
perfectly heartsick ! 

I haven’t seen Bess, but I know how 
David must feel about his defeat. I 
suppose he will present his resigna- 
tion very soon, and take that excellent 
position those other people have of- 
fered him. Of course, he would vastly 
prefer to stay here and fight this out, 
but there is no alternative left when 
his superiors demand his retirement. 
It seems to me like swapping horses 
in the midst of a stream, but Mr. Ful- 
lerton seems to look at it from a royal 
standpoint—as if he were changing his 
cabinet for the benefit of his people. 
Mr. Dickinson’s wife has been so ill 
that he hasn’t taken a very active part 
in anything lately. 

Mrs. Lineberger comes to me regu- 
larly now; though I could get any 
number of strikers’ wives to work at 
anything, if I needed help. There are 
no complaints of a scarcity of help 
nowadays. 

We aren’t sufficiently advanced here 
to believe in strikes, when men are so 
contented, comfortable, and well paid 
as those in the Dickinson mills. I 
wish I could help David! 

Peter Clapp got his situation with 
the roadmakers. He stopped in to say 
good-by and thank me this morning, 
on his way to get the ten-seventeen. 

I had Miss Henderson here to lunch 
to-day, for I suspect a free meal is 
a Godsend to her, now that she is try- 
ing to pay back board and her other 
bills. Father and I have grown gray- 
headed over the amount he should 
charge her. We agreed that he must 
ask something, and it was hard not to 
get it so ridiculously low that she 
would be hurt. She is so thankful to 
him it makes me almost want to cry. 

There’s one thing about Miss Hen- 
derson that is very comfortable, and 
that is that she entertains herself, what- 
ever she may do to you. Of course, 


she asked a great many questions, not- 
ing my answers in her mind with such 
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a conscious effort that I felt like say- 
ing: “I decline to be interviewed!” the 
way that millionaire did who came 
down the gang plank just ahead of us, 
last year. 

I wish I knew what David expects 
to do, and how he feels about the whole 
thing. Sometimes it is hard to sit back 
and ask no questions, trying to be con- 
tent with the crumbs that other people 
let fall. Bess could come over and 
tell me, if she cared to, but she is on 
sO many committees, and so busy with 
her music, that I scarcely see her. Miss 
Henderson asked me when Bess’ en- 
gagement was to be announced, and 
I said I did not know. I suppose she 
did not believe me, she looked so po- 
litely incredulous. 

This is Nora’s day out, so I got the 
lunch, and have started the dinner for 
her. I think Miss Henderson enjoyed 
the luncheon more because I cooked 
it, and it was something in the nature 
of an adventure for her. Try as I may, 
I cannot get people to treat me as 
if I had attained to years of discre- 
tion. People always have that gentle 
tone in speaking to me that they use 
in addressing children, though they 
aren’t even the least bit patronizing 
or condescending: I should think a 
person as tall as I am would be big 
enough to make her own way, but even 
Miss Henderson was surprised at my 
being able to cook an eatable meal! 

I hope my long letters aren’t too 
much for you, but I want to talk to 
you, and this letter writing is the best 
substitute for conversation. It won't 
be very long before you are home 
again—and won’t we be glad to see 
you! Mrs, Clinton says you’re the 
town mascot, and she wishes you'd 
hurry back, so that things would bright- 
en up. Everybody asks after you forty 
times a day, and they are all so glad 


to hear you are getting well and 
strong. So is your Becky. 
IX. 
Manville. 


October 24, Sunday. 
Dearest MortHer: Things have been 
going at sixes and sevens, and yet we 
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know no more about the reason for it 
than we did before. Somebody must 
have written to the city, to tell the 
union leaders that David was looking 
for “scabs,” and to suggest this little 
scheme of tricking him. Bess says 
David thought that, if Dan went, there 
would ‘be no suspicions aroused, par- 
ticularly as so many men are wanted 
on the roadmaking, but somebody must 
have given it all away. No one but 
the firm, Dan, David, Bess, and Becky 
Holabird knew why Dan was taking 
the trip, and not one of them had any 
reason for telling such a thing. Yet 
it stands to reason that some one of 
us must have given the information. 
Which? 

Bess was over yesterday, talking it 
over, and it wasn’t until she had gone 
that it came over me that she thought 
maybe I was the informer. I would 
not acknowledge it, even to myself, 
but I cannot understand her manner 
any other way. It does not seem to 
enter any one’s head that Dan might 
have found it to his advantage to tell 
his destination—which merely goes to 
show, I suppose, that there are advan- 
tages in being considered too dull to 
be anything but honest. What Bess 
thinks I’d tell for, I can’t see, unless 
she considers me a chatterer. It’s a 
miserable thing, this whole strike busi- 
. ness, and if it isn’t soon over I won’t 
have a friend left. It’s coming between 
me and all the people I like best. And 
now, here’s Bess 

Father’s gone to Plympton for two 
or three days on some _ operation 
case. 

Lucy was over last night to stay all 
night with me. Not that I am afraid 
exactly, as long as Nora is here, but 
there are all sorts of spooky noises 
in this big house, and it feels more 
cozy to have some one to talk to. 

To-night Bess is coming over, if 
nothing prevents, and I am going to 
take her to task about her suspicions. 
How could she? Though, really, who 
could have told? The plot thickens, 
and I am absurdly in doubt as to 
whether I am the villainess, or mere- 
ly the innocent bystander. Becky. 

4 
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Manville, October 25. 

Mortuer: I was alone in the house 
last night, except for Nora, who went 
to bed with her door locked, but it 
didn’t seem so dreadful, after all. Bess 
telephoned early in the evening that 
she couldn’t come over, but, as Nora 
took the message, I did not learn why. 
The old house creaked and groaned all! 
night, and the bookcases talked to each 
other, across the settee, in the way 
they have of doing, but nobody came 
to burgle and no one tried to kidnap 
the sole heir to the Holabird hundreds. 
Father comes back to-day, so I don't 
care now. 

I have always wondered why David 
took his three years in college with- 
out graduating, but Bess said the other 
day that he did go back to get his di- 
ploma, having made up the missing 
year by summer-school work. He leit 
college just when everything was at 
its finest—because his father’s health 
was breaking down, and he felt he 
needed him. David was to be class 
president, was the strongest man on 
the football eleven, had been told to 
report for the rehearsals of the class 
play, and was up for election in one 
of the honor fraternities, but he gave 
it all up to come home, and Bess says 
he has never been sorry a moment. 
His father did not live very long after 
he came back. 

Nora said this morning that, because 
her nose itched, she must be going to 
meet a stranger. “And the queer part 
of it is, Miss Becky,” she said, “I 
don’t know a livin’ stranger in this 
whole town!” 

I have sunk so low that I am not 
above gossiping with my maid! She 
tells me that David is to “lose his job,” 
and expects to go to the city right 
away. I did not let her see that I 
did not know all about it, but I did 
not discourage her talking. So she 
went on to ask me if I knew the labor 
leader who made all the trouble by 
sending Dan the union men. [I said I 
did not, and she exclaimed: “But, 
faith! You wrote to him, miss!” 

So I did, so I did! And now I un- 
derstand why David passed me in 
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church with such a strange, cold bow, 
and why Bess—— What could he 
think else, when he put the letter in 
the box himself, the miserable letter I 
sent to the labor man, when I wanted 
Peter Clapp to have a job? How can 
I put it all straight, and not seem to 
be unmaidenly or interfering, where 
Bess alone has the right of way? I 
never was so miserable or so confused 
as to what I ought to do. 

I tried to get Bess on the telephone, 
and later ran over to her house, but I 
couldn’t get a word with her. I asked 
Gretchen to tell her to telephone me, 
or come see me, and I left a sealed 
note besides, in which I told her I 
needed her. I am almost sorry I did 
it now, for I can’t very well tell her 
how troubled I am about her fiancé! 

When I was a young, a very young, 
girl, I read a novel, on the sly, that 
was full of murder and robbery, and 
called “The Romance of a Quiet Water- 
ing Place,” and I am forcibly reminded 
of it every day. I came home, re- 
gretting the quiet winter I had before 
me, and there has been nothing but ex- 
citement every day. I seem to be 
mixed up in it as completely as I 
thought I was left out of it. I have 
sat back, thinking Bess alone was con- 
cerned, and here I am, suspected of 
being the guilty party. 

I certainly wish I knew what I could 
do. Your own miserable 

Becky. 


Manville. 
Early Tuesday. 

Dearest: I have worried a lot, for 
fear my letter of yesterday sounded a 
little dumpy. I am not in the least 
bit blue, not in the least, only I get so 
excited over the strike and so worked 
up over the poor people out of work 
that I put more of it all in my letters 
than I ought to. Father and I are as 
happy as two bugs in a rug, and every- 
thing goes beautifully. | Nora takes 
such good care of us that there isn’t 
enough for us to do to keep me out of 
mischief. 

This is a glorious morning. The 


summer has been slow in going—or 
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perhaps we have had only a warm 
fall, and the leaves have only just put 
on their autumn gowns. There never 
was anything more glorious than the 
view from the top of King’s Lake, up 
on the hill. 

Nora’s giving us waffles for break- 
fast, and they do smell too delicious 
for any use. As Terry says, “there’s 
some class” to Nora’s waffles. 

I must get dressed. With love, 

Becky. 


X. 
Manville. 
Tuesday, October 26. 
In the evening. 

Dear, Lovety Lapy: This beautiful 
day began with a note to you, some 
delicious waffles, and a glorious burst 
of sunshine, partly consequent on my 
receiving a dear letter from you. You 
teased me, but I'll forgive you. 

Mrs. Lineberger sauntered in about 
eleven o’clock, to do the ironing, and 
when I remonstrated with her, she said 
she didn’t see how she was to get here 
any earlier, when she had to go to get 
her pay from Mr. Dickinson at nine- 
thirty. 

“Pay!” I exclaimed. “Why do you 
get pay when the mills are closed?” 

“Why is it I not get it?” she asked 
indignantly. .“I tells him I bin der 
only wan what ain’t off on strike, I 
sedt, undt I should to get pay. He 
laughs, but he pay me, alretty yet.” 

“What on earth did he say ?” I asked, 
astonished at the woman’s assurance. 
“Wasn’t he angry?” 

“Oh, no,” she said*calmly. “He sedt 
dot it vas me all de drubbles vas 
aboudt, but I knowed dot before, al- 
retty.” 

Then it dawned on me all of a sud- 
den, and I wanted to have the earth 
open and swallow me up! The non- 
union workman for whose removal all 
these men are striking, with such dis- 
astrous results to David, is my Mrs. 
Lineberger, that I asked him to employ 
as a favor to me! If I did not feel 
small enough before, I certainly made 
up for it at that very moment. The 
only thing missing to make a most 














complete claim was my motive for 
writing to O’Connor, the labor leader. 

I was so overwhelmed that I tele- 
phoned Bess she must come over to 
lunch, if she had to break every en- 
gagement she ever made. 

Bess came about twelve, and for a 
few minutes we sat and looked at each 
other before I found my tongue. Bess 
seemed resolved not to begin the con- 
versation, sitting a good ways off, and 
crowning herself with a haughtiness 
that would have been funny if it hadn’t 
been sort of tragic. It was hard to 
start off. 

“I—I've just discovered something,” 
I began. ‘It seems that it’s Mrs. Line- 
berger the men struck about.” 

“It does seem so,” Bess said ironic- 
ally. “That silly man wouldn’t let me 
tell you. Everybody else in town has 
had the fact duly impressed on his 
mind by the process of elimination. 
Mrs. Lineberger is the only nonunion 
grown person employed in the mills. 
You never were considered as dull in 
mathematics as I, who know two and 
two make four.” 

“I know it now,’ 
“And I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry!” she sniffed. “Sorry!” 

I did not know what to say to such 
an eloquent remark as that, so I said 
nothing. 
me introduce any topics this time, how- 
ever, but rose in her might, and at- 
tempted to o’erwhelm me. 

“Tt’s you and your laundress and 
your letter that have done the whole 
thing!” she said crushingly. ‘And yet 
you can sit there as calmly as can be, 
and say you’re sorry—forsooth !” 

“T wouldn’t believe a friend of mine 
capable of betraying anybody, like 
that,” I said quietly, though I wanted 
to cry. “You might remember, there 
are two sides to every story. I did 
write to that O’Connor man, but only 
on Peter Clapp’s account!” 

“Then you didn’t aS 

“No,” I said grimly. “I didn’t, no 
matter what you may think; that is the 
whole truth.” 

Bess took it characteristically. 


I said meekly. 





She 
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Bess did not need to have - 














I let them scrub the porch off. 


sat down suddenly on the edge of my 
bed, and swallowed hard. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it,” she said 
shakily. “But I knew it all the time!” 

Then she rose as suddenly as she 
had sat down, and grabbed me around 
the neck with both arms. When we 
were able to talk again, she began to 
scold me gently, and in her time-hon- 
ored fashion. 

“You have acted like a perfect idiot, 
Becky Holabird!” she said seriously. 
“And if I weren’t fatally fond of you, I 
should have cast you off with a shilling 
ages ago. Why ever should you treat 
a fellow like David the way you have?” 

I had expected the question, but I 
wasn’t really ready for it, so I did not 
answer at once. 

“I don’t wonder you get red, and 
are at a loss,” she went on serenely. 
“Tf I treated a man who was in love 
with me as you’ve treated David, I 
should expect him to run away with 
some other girl. Only David isn’t that 
kind of a man.” 

“David always really cared most for 
you,” I said sincerely. “Only he didn’t 
know it.” 

“T guess he didn’t, nor anybody 
else!” she exclaimed impatiently. 
“You're a worse goose than I thought 
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you were, if you don’t know that David 
cares just as much as ever. Now, don’t 
get on your highest dignitude!” she 
went on. “David never said a single, 
solitary word about you. I’ve got eyes, 
however, and I’ve known both of you 
all your lives. David made me prom- 
ise not to tell you why his men struck, 
and he once asked me whether I 
thought you were engaged to Mr. Ful- 
lerton or not. That’s all. My deep- 
laid scheme of trapping you into tell- 
ing me how matters stood slightly 
failed, and well-nigh caused a real-for- 
true quarrel. You don’t deserve to 
have a man like that care for you, 
after you've turned him down, refused 
to bow to him on the street, and mixed 
his business up, as you have; but, after 
all, you’re kind of nice, and I’m fond 
of you, even if he’s gotten all over 
it.” 

She hugged me impulsively, and for 
a little while we sat silent, and hand 
in hand. Then a sudden thought came 
to me that turned me cold. 

“I’ve worried a good deal about it,” 
I said, thinking out loud. ‘And I’ve 
wondered whether you hadn’t come to 
—to care for David yourself. If he 
doesn’t care for me any more, he might 
care a great deal for you.” 

“That,” said Bess pompously, “that 
is the very natural blindness of a girl 
in love. I regret to inform you that, 
though he’s a dear fellow, he is not 
my choice.” 

Her voice trailed off, sort of lone- 
somely, and I sat up in the Morris 
chair, and gazed at her. Her face was 
very pink, and then white. 

“Bess Cooper, you’re in love with 
somebody yourself!” I cried. “Oh, do 
tell me who it is!” 

“That would be unseemly,” she-said, 
recovering herself. “When there’s 
anything to tell I always tell you first. 
Till then—nothin’ doin’. Haven’t you 
done enough damage, without exciting 
me? Why, it was only yesterday that 
Hal recovered sufficiently to eat wheat 
cakes again. He ate seven.” 


We had a good lunch and ‘a nice 
visit, but I couldn’t get Bess to be seri- 
ous again. 


She said she felt as though 
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a great load were off her mind, now 
that she has no secrets from me, and 
I no longer imagine her engaged to 
David Clinton. A load is off mine, too, 
thaugh I have no reason to think he 
cares anything for me. I don’t think 
I could have borne it if he had mar- 
ried Bess. 

I wish he were here, to let me ex- 
plain this misunderstanding, but he has 
gone, Bess says. What an expressive 
word “gone” is! It sounds just as it 
makes you feel. 

It is late now, and I must go to bed. 

Do you wonder I wrote such a long, 
long letter, beloved mother bird? 

BEcky. 


XI. 
Manville. 
October 31, Sunday. 

Dear MotTuer Conressor: The two 
or three scrappy, little postscripts I 
have added to father’s letter have 
merely gone to show that I am well and 
as busy as a bee. Besides, I don’t like 
to write letters, unless I can write 
lengthy and talk myself empty of news 
and nonsense. There isn’t any news, 
and hope deferred maketh no nonsense, 
but I want to visit with you just the 
samey. 

They say the strikers are making 
overtures to Mr. Dickinson. Hal saw 
them coming out of the office there, and 
said they did not look satisfied with 
the outcome of the interview. They 
are having a hard pull these days, and 
they don’t like the strike, anyhow. It 
hasn’t been popular with the better 
class of them any of the time, and now 
it is understood that most of them 
would come back, if it weren’t for 
Mr. Fullerton. Hal says there isn’t a 
more cordially hated man in the whole 
country, and he thinks his being so 
much in power lately had more to do 
with their striking than Mrs. Lineber- 
ger. I wish we knew where David is. 

Jean came flying in here last even- 
ing, closely followed by Arthur, both 
of them talking as fast and as excited- 
ly as possible, and we couldn’t get a 
sensible word out of them. Father 
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gazed at them earnestly for a moment, 
and then shook his head solemnly. 

“I am sure their complaint is not 
tetanus, commonly known as lockjaw,” 
he said. “Though I am not so certain 
of their complete sanity.” 

Then Jean made Arthur let her 
speak, and they began a sort of chanted 
dialogue, in high-pitched voices. 

“At last we’ve got a 














“Yes, we certainly’ve got——” 
“Our lon x 

“Long, long: i 

“Expected is 





“Looked for us 

“Money!” 

“Legacy !” 

Before they got to the amens, father 
and I had joined hands with them, 
and the crazy four of us were dancing 
around the library table. Arthur re- 
joiced with a certain wistfulness, and 
it seemed to me he wished he might 
have had the pleasure of winning the 
money for her—though he was awfully 
dear and glad in her happiness, of 
course. Jean has kept a list of the 
things they should do when the money 
came, and she says she and Arthur 
used to add to it, as they sat by their 
parlor fire Sunday evenings. It’s a 
real pathetic list, but a little funny, too. 
Jean is going to have her photograph 
taken first, and Arthur is going to buy 
a green tie. He says he has always 
wanted a green tie, but he has been 
afraid to invest in one, for fear it 
might not be becoming! They are go- 
ing to travel for six months or a year, 
and for the first month they aren’t go- 
ing to ask the price of anything before 
deciding to buy. Aren’t they perfect- 
ly dear? Then, when they come back, 
they are going to have an automobile, 
and take out some of the people they 
have had on a list for five years. 
You’re the very first on that list, 
mother, dear, and Miss Henderson is 
second, just as you have been for all 
these months. 

“Your mother has always been good 
to me,” Jean said softly. “She used 
to help me plan what I would do with 
the legacy, and never laughed at me. 
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And Miss Henderson wrote some beau- 
tiful things about my mother when she 
died.” 

I forgot the Trent legacy when I 
said there wasn’t any news, such love- 
ly news! 

“The best of it all is that there is 
no sorrow in it,” Arthur said joyously. . 
“We've been kept out of it by litiga- 
tion, and not by some one’s living a 
long time. I do wish Jean wouldn’t 
spend so much of it on me, though.” 

“You promised you wouldn’t say 
that again,” Jean said soberly. “You 
shared my hard times with good cour- 
age, and now you’ve got to be brave 
under this new affliction. You knew 
it was liable to happen when you mar 
ried me for better or for worse, and 
you can’t plead that it’s unexpected!” 

Such children! I’m so glad, so 
glad! 

I think I don’t exactly understand 
why I feel so radiantly happy to-night. 
I tried to analyze it, and gave it up. 
It isn’t quite that I am glad Bess isn’t 
engaged to David, and it certainly isn’t 
because I have any cause for thinking 
David cares a mite about me—it’s just 
inexplainable. It may be that I’ve 
learned at last that happiness doesn’t 
come because you are loved, but be- 
cause you love some one. Even if you 
have no return, dear lady. 

It’s bedtime, so good night, honey. 
I wish I could give you a real, good 
hug! B. 

P. S.—Next morning. There’s a 
letter from you in the early mail, and 
I’m so pleased to have it. It was ad- 
dressed to father, and parts were to 
him alone, so he mumbled those, but I 
can’t help feeling as if he had stolen 
my property, in walking off with it 
in his breast pocket. He read some 
of it aloud to me, and he gave me the 
little note you inclosed, with “Private 
and personal for Becky” on it. It 
was a lovely note, worth much more to 
me than the parts of his letter that I 
didn’t hear. I am so glad you are get- 
ting so much better that I want to hang 
flags out all over the front of the 
house. Yours, 

Becky. 
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Manville, November 3. 

Dear Motuer: It tried to snow a 
wee bit this morning, and everything 
still looks as though it were coated 
with powdered sugar. Up in the air, 
we must look like a big blackberry, 
just ready to cat! 

There’s a party to-night at Lucy’s, 
and Bess and Hal are going to stop 
for me. I am quite sure Mr. Fuller- 
ton will be there, but I couldn’t decline 
on that account. Paul Dickinson’s in 
town, too, having 
arrived yesterday, 
so I suppose he'll 
be there. 

I haven’t seen 
Paul yet, but they 
tell me he _ has 
grown into a splen- 
did man. The 
town, oddly, feels 
a certain disap- 
pointment in the 
way he has turned 
out. They always 
had an idea that he 
was a_ sort of 
Prodigal Son, be- 
cause he was a 
lively, mischievous 
boy, and it is 
something of 
a shock to have 
him return a real 
clergyman. I never 


knew him to do 
anything in the 
least unkind or 


mean or really 
wrong, in spite of 
all old Mrs. Street 
and Mr. Shapiro say now. 

I have an idea that Paul is here 
because of the vacancy there is soon 
going to be in St. John’s. Their rec- 
tor has been called to Chicago, and 
they are having candidates these Sun- 
days. Paul could never, no matter how 
heedless, be less regardful than the 
present incumbent. 

The strike is a little nearer settle- 
ment than before, but Mr. Dickinson 
still refuses to break his partnership 
with Mr. Fullerton, and the men will 





Jean and Arthur Trent. 
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not be satisfied with anything less. Hal 
says they have asked one other thing, 
but he is not at liberty to tell what it 
is. He really enjoys this whole strike 
affair, and, as Mr. Dickinson’s lawyer, 
he hears almost everything concerned 
with it. His connection with the firm 
is very recent, and is a very great 
thing for him. Bess is as proud of him 
as can be. 

Here comes Lucy, to borrow forks, 
so ‘by for now. BEcky. 


XII. 
Manville, 

November 6. 
My DEAREST 
MotHer:  Lucy’s 
party was a great 
SUCTES § We 
played euchre for a 
while, and then 
had a very enjoy- 
able little dance, 
followed by salad, 
coffee, and cream. 
I don’t need to go 
very much into de- 
tails, because I'll 
inclose Miss: Hen- 
derson’s account 
of it in the Ga- 
sette, and you will 
find she does it full 
justice. She had a 
very good time, 
and was almost 
nice-looking. Her 
cheeks were as 
pink as could be, 
and she was so 
pleased because 
she had every dance taken. She seemed 
real young, for once, and made me 
wonder whether we hadn’t saddled her 
with a lot of years she never had. There 
is so much in a habit of thought, and 
we had always considered her an an- 
tique, and never given her half a show. 
I had feared the blue dress was go- 
ing to make her look ridiculous, but 

it didn’t. It was pretty. 
Mr. Fullerton wasn’t there, and I 
was very thankful. I wouldn’t have 
had as good a time, in spite of my 
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pink dress, if he had been there. I 
missed David, for I never went to a 
party in Manville before when he was 
absent. We always went together, you 
know, to all of them, until just before 
I went away. I arose to summon my 
dignity, and told him I didn’t like his 
not asking me and always taking it 
for granted that I’d go with him, with- 
out saying a word about it to me. Then 
he told me he cared a lot, and I laughed 
—I don’t know why, it seemed so 
funny, somehow—then. 

I met Mr. Fullerton in the street, 
and he turned about and walked along 
with me for a few blocks, Thursday. 
I couldn’t very well decline to let him, 
for there were lots of people I knew 
on Main Street at that moment, and 
I didn’t want to have Mrs. Shapiro tell- 
ing people that Becky Holabird 
snubbed Mr. Fullerton, and trying to 
find out why. He said he had no doubt 
the strikers would return to work, now 
that David had gone, for he had al- 
ways been a disturbing element in the 
establishment. Then, having planted 
his little seed, he went on to talk of 
the cold weather, my furs, and 
whether there would be skating before 
Thanksgiving Day. At Prescott Road, 
I made an excuse to go into the Weed- 
ens’, and he left me there. 

He had scarcely turned into King’s 
Lane, when I suddenly remembered 
the little postscript there was in the 
note he sent me some time ago, and, 
like a flash, it came to me what it was. 
In order to discredit David, he had 
written, himself, to O’Connor, telling 
him to send union men. The postscript 
he put in my note he had meant to 
put in the letter he sent the labor lead- 
er. I had it in my hand bag, as it hap- 
pened, because I had intended to in- 
close it in one of my letters to you; so, 
without stopping to think a second 
time, I went at once, as fast as I could, 
to the offices on Six Mile Creek. 

I had never been in anybody’s office 
before, but I didn’t have time to be 
nervous about it, or to notice the strik- 
ers’ pickets who were stationed near 
the work. They said nothing to me, 


and I don’t know that they even saw 
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me. If I had it to do over again, I 
couldn’t do it, but I didn’t think of 
anything, then, save that I must clear 
up the whole matter, right away. 

Mr. Roger Dickinson was in his of- 
fice, the scrubwoman told me, so I 
walked through the echoing halls until 
I came to his door. It seemed so si- 
lent in contrast to the usual racket 
the mills make that it affected me like 
a haunted house, and I hesitated. I 
was inclined to turn and run, but Mr. 
Dickinson had heard my step, and he 
opened the door, and confronted me. 
Of course, there was nothing to do 
but go in, so I took the chair he of- 
fered me as calmly as I could. He 
must have seen that I was nervous, for 
he was as kind as could be. He told 
me that his wife was going to get well, 
father had said so that day for the first 
time, and he felt like a boy for very joy. 
Strikes were nothing, money was noth- 
ing—she was getting well. 

And, so, he took me out of myself 
and led me gently to tell him all about 
it. He’ must have the kindest soul a 
man ever had, just made to shine 
through his kind eyes. I have known 
him all my life, but I never knew him 
before. He smiled at my feeling badly 
about Mrs. Lineberger, and told me 
her being nonunion was only a peg on 
which to hang a strike made ripe by 
another grievance. Then I told him 
how I had found the postscript in my 
note, and in a minute he was another 
man. I see now why it has always been 
said that men who do not like Mr. 
Dickinson are men whom honest em- 
ployers do not want in their employ. 
It wasn’t so much that he was angry, 
for he did not frown or raise his voice, 
but something froze up inside of him. 
You have known him so many years, 
you know what I mean—and yet he 
was just as kind to me. He asked me 
if I would give him the slip of paper, 
and then he let me see, by rising and 
thanking me, that it was time to go. 
He asked after you, sent his regards 
to father, and bowed me out. 

He asked no questions, but I know 
instinctively that he understands as 
much as if I had told him Mr. Fuller- 
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ton’s motive for discrediting David. Of 
course, he asked me not to tell any 
one about it, and I promised I 
wouldn’t, except you and father. I 
have been sort of scared ever since I 
did it, though, of course, there was 
nothing else to do. I tried to think 
of some other way it could be done, 
and could not find it. I hope you won’t 
think I was too hasty, but I just could 
not wait to get father, and be chap- 
eroned. This is such a tiny town and 
Mr. Dickinson is such a dear, but it 
has come to me since to wonder what 
I should have done if he hadn't been 
there, and Mr. Fullerton had. 

I was so glad I did not have any one 
else to face but the kindest of gentle- 
men, so glad I was spared melodrama 
and denunciation, and just left things 
for him to settle himself. As I slipped 
away through the silent halls, I heard 
him call Hal Cooper’s number on the 
telephone, then rise and close the door. 

The strikers are called in conference 
by Mr. Dickinson to-day at the hall. 

Your 
Becky. 


Manville, November to. 
Wednesday. 

DearEsT: Bess has been with me all 
the afternoon of this stormy, blowy, 
snowy day, and we have had a time 
of laughing and mourning, just as we 
used to when she failed to pass or I 
was kept in, because we had been 
caught doing something. She scolded 
me for sending my party dress to a 
woman in the wilds, and then she 
hugged me for going to Mr. Dickin- 
son’s office. I am more scared than 
ever that I did that now, for Hal says 
Mr. Fullerton has resigned and Mr. 
Dickinson has telegraphed David to 
come back. David has not yet signed 
a contract at the new mills, and, 
though Hal won’t say so, we feel sure 
the strike will be settled when Mr. Ful- 
lerton leaves and David returns. 

Bess told me her great news, too, 
and nearly took my breath away. She 


is going to marry Paul Dickinson, and 
they are going to be over St. John’s, 
right here in Manville. 


I was the most 
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astonished mortal any one ever saw, 
and so glad, glad, glad! I don't think 
I can ever think of Bess as a clergy- 
man’s wife, she’s so jolly and dimpled 
and huggable, but 1 know she'll be 
popular, for she always has_ been. 
There’s something inside of her that 
seems to shine, and it makes her beau- 
tiful, when she hasn’t a pretty feature, 
brilliant when she can’t remember when 
America was discovered; lovable—oh, 
but she is lovable. 

It’s a secret, of course, but she said 
I could tell you. I wish you could 
see how happy she is. 

I was a wee bit lonesome after she 
had gone, feeling somewhat left out 
in the general scheme of things. 

Jean and Arthur Trent have gone 
to New York, and we saw them off, a 
big crowd of us. Hal threw rice over 
them, for they never had a wedding 
trip before. Arthur wore his green 
tie, which was desperately unbecoming, 
and Jean left us a photograph. 


With much love, BEcKyY. 
XIII. 
Manville, November 12. 
Friday. 


Dear Lapy Moruer: Jean promised 
I should be bombarded with souvenir 
postals, and she is keeping her word. 
The first one came this morning, bear- 
ing on it a scene from some musical 
play they saw in New York. Those 
two children are going to have the 
happiest time, seeing everything with 
fresh, wide-open eyes, and enjoying it 
all with as much zest and enthusiasm 
as though all the sights were arranged 
in line just for their own personal de- 
light. Think of mere money being able 
to give so much joy! And, what do 
you think, mother? Before they went 
away, they made all the arrangements 
for sending that middle Finerty boy, 
who is so bright, through the academy. 
Hal told me yesterday. But, of coursc, 
Jean asked him not to. Hal is a per- 
fect sieve. 

The latest news concerns Hal and 
Lucy. They haven’t made any formal 
announcement, but almost everybody 
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took it for granted, and so Miss Hen- 
derson put a little notice of their en- 
gagement in the “Here and There” 
column of the Gazette. I think Lucy 
has cared for Hal for a long time, but 
I have reasons for thinking his falling 
in love with her has been recent. He 
will make her a dear, good husband, 
but he will never do anything startling- 
ly original, if he lives to be ninety. His 
perseverance and his never knowing 
when he is losing a fight will make him 
a good lawyer, as they would have 
made him a good bulldog. 

They are going to be married in 
March, and Bess in April, with Re- 
becca Dorothea Holabird as maid of 
honor at both weddings. I love wed- 
dings, they always give me a choky 
feeling in my throat, and my hands 
are always as cold as ice; but the cere- 
mony is the most beautiful thing I 
ever heard. In that little minute, when 
the clergyman pauses and waits for 
some one to speak and say why this 
man and this woman should not be 
joined together, I always hold my 
breath in the most awful suspense. 
When I was a small girl, I used to hope 
some one would come forward with a 
protest, and have often had to clutch 
the pew arm to keep from saying some- 
thing myself, in my childish treble, but 
in these days tragedy does not appeal 
to me so strongly. 

It’s time I was in bed. With love, 

Becky. 


Manville, November 15. 
Monday. 

Moruer Dear: Mrs, Lineberger did 
not come to-day, because the mills are 
open again, and everybody is working 
overtime, in order to make use of the 
water power before Six Mile Creek 
freezes up. Mr. Fullerton has gone 
abroad, and they say Manville will 
never see him again. Hal declares that 
Manville is too small a place for a 
genius like that, city methods of getting 
ahead being too complicated for town 
people to approve. I will do Hal the 
justice of saying that he does not talk 
about the matter to people who do not 
know all about it. All that outsiders 
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know is that Mr. Dickinson discovered 
things about Mr. Fullerton that made 
him willing to accede to the strikers’ 
demand for his resignation and David's 
reinstatement—that’s all. Mr. Fuller- 
ton sent me some orchids. the day he 
left, and I sent them over to old Mrs. 
Street, who has been in bed for three 
or four days, with something or other. 
There are very few orchids that are 
beautiful enough te hide their deform- 
ity, and when such a man sends them 
the beauty of the blossom is gone. 

David has not come back yet, but he 
is expected any day. There was a good 
deal of correspondence between him 
and Mr, Roger Dickinson, and it was 
only last Saturday that David agreed 
to come back. Hal says he will be 
junior partner in the mills when he 
does come. Mrs, Street told me to- 
day that David is going to marry that 
Iva Gray, that used to visit here, and 
that he is in Plympton now, just to see 
her. Oh, mother! 

Doctor Middleton and father have a 
consultation with a New York special- 
ist this afternoon, and they are all com- 
ing here to luncheon, so I must go 
help Nora. Your own 

BEcky. 


Manville, November 16. 
Tuesday. 

My Dear Moruer: We are having 
a sort of Indian summer, and it is as 
warm and soft and lovely as any In- 
dian could ever wish it. It seems so 
much more Spanish than Indian, with 
its languor and its soft beauty. The 
hills are aflame with color, and it seems 
as though the woods must be full of 
gypsies, in gorgeous reds and yellows. 
The country helps us to forget the city, 
with its smoke, and its green, and I 
am glad I live where I can walk to it 
whenever I am tired of littleness or 
pride. I come home from the hills 
feeling so humble and so clean, inside 
and out. 

David Clinton is in Manville to-day. 
They say that when he reached the 
mills the men were all standing out- 
side in the cold, and when he went 
up the steps they took off their hats 
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and grinned, while he shook hands with 
them. They all love him as—everybody 
else does, Becky. 


Manville, November 18. 
Thursday. 

Dear, Dear Moruer: It seemed to 
me I was just about as happy as any 
soul could wish, when your letter came. 
We had scarcely read the opening sen- 
tence together, when father put his 
head down on his arm, and I broke 
down and cried. We were awfully 
foolish; but you don’t know, you can’t 
know, how we have missed you. We 
put up a bluff, and pretended we didn’t 
miss you every moment of our days, 
but it has seemed, sometimes, as 
though we couldn’t stand it another 
second. Father has haunted his pa- 
tients, in order to keep busy, and I 
have rushed from one thing to an- 
other, to keep my mind occupied, but 
just the same the house has echoed 
emptily, and your rocking-chair has 
given me a heartache a hundred times 
a day. I took your chair out of the 
closet this morning, after your letter 
came, and father and I are consider- 
ing the advisability of investing in a 
hundred yards of bunting, to decorate 
the front of the house with! I want to 
ask Paul Dickinson if we can’t have 
St. John’s chimes ring, “Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow” 
when we drive you up from the sta- 
tion. 

It seems as though we could not wait 
until Tuesday; but what a Thanksgiv- 
ing we will have! To have you per- 
fectly, absolutely, well again is so beau- 
tiful! Father has been so anxious, 
fearing, for once, to trust his diagnosis 
—and now! I am going to hear Paul 
preach on Sunday, and I’m so glad, 
for his text is: “His mercy endureth 
forever.” 

It was so warm and lovely yester- 
day that I walked down through the 
woods, and came out, quite unexpect- 
edly, at the Cascades. I had been think- 
ing so hard I had not realized where 
I was going, but I was glad, for I was 
tired, and the big, flat stone was warm 
and cozy to sit on. The water went 
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swirling by in the sunlight, and over 
its musical roar I could hear the rattle 
of the mills a long way off. The creek 
has not changed since I was a child, 
and it seemed to me, as I sat there, 
that I could see the little company of 
children that used to play there. Bess, 
Hal, Lucy, David, and I, as earnest 
over our mud forts or our “Lady of the 
Lake” as though we really knew that, 
then and there, we were laying the 
foundations of our lives, filled with 
sunshine or shadow. Then I looked up, 
and saw the new David. For a min- 
ute we looked at each other, and then 
he laughed gently. 

“T dreamed last night that you'd be 
here,” he said. “And I’ve been down 
here every few minutes all day. I knew 
you were as fond of this spot as I am, 
and I put that flat stone there for you 
to sit on, some time ago. I just got 
back yesterday.” 

“So they said,” I answered. 
were in Plympton.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I went to see Eva 


“You 


Gray. Do you remember her?” 
“Very clearly. She is a very pretty 
girl.” 


David sat looking at me seriously 
for a while, and then he sat down on 
the bank and, leaning on his elbow, 
gazed into the creek. Lounging is be- 
coming to David, as to few men. 

“You were such a plain, little girl,” 
he said slowly. ‘So plain that you 
were fascinating, and then, all of a sud- 
den—Jove! You took my breath away! 
That was the night you laughed at me. 
I remember, you wore that lovely dress 
—you looked like an old painting, 
framed in gold, for it was a beautiful 
yellow. But you were right; I was 
not on the highroad to setting the river 
on fire.” 

“T never said that!” 

“No, but you thought it,” he said 
gently. “And I have sat here for 
hours, wondering how much combusti- 
ble material there was in the creek, if 
I could find the right torch. The trees 
in the Fessenden lot kept repeating 
almost in words what I had heard in 
your laugh, seen in your eyes, and I 
knew I must do something, so that I 
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could hold up my head when you came 
back. And, while I sat here, watch- 
ing the ripples play around the little 
pile of stones you put in the little hol- 
low over there, years ago, some tiny 
particles of silica floated down, and 
whirled past me, and I began to see 
my dream take shape. You were away 
three years, four months, and six days, 
and it took me more than half that 
time to build the Dickinson Mills.” 

“They are the prettiest buildings I 
ever saw,” I said. “They seem to fit 
right into the rocks.” 

“T meant they should,” he answered. 
“T felt they must not spoil your little 
river. I worked hard, but sometimes 
it seemed as though I could stand it 
no longer without you, that I must 
follow you to the ends of the earth. 
When Miss Henderson mentioned in 
her ‘Here and There’ column that you 
were said to be going to marry. an 
English clergyman that you met on the 
steamer going over, I came near giv- 
ing the whole thing up. It was Bess 
told me it wasn’t true, for Bess has 
been my guardian angel from the be- 
ginning of what I called to myself ‘the 
silent years’ when you were away. She 
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He stood before me, with his hat off. 


asked me no questions, required no 
confidences, but she read me parts out 
of your letters, and just before you 
came back she told me you would be 
too tired to visit much when you first 
came home.” 

“Why, David!” 

“IT knew what she meant,” he said, 
with a little laugh. “She wanted to 
tell me not to bother you for a while, 
and, so, I didn’t. It was terribly hard 
not to all the time | thought you cared 
for Fullerton, but I didn't.” 

“No,” I said judiciously. “You 
haven’t bothered me the least bit. 
You’ve been very good—almost. too 
good to be true.” 

I didn’t know how it was going to 
sound when I said it, and I got very 
red. I scarcely knew what I was say- 
ing. 

“True?” he asked, looking earnestly 
at me. “If I had thought you cared 
whether I were true or not, I wouldn’t 
have wasted five minutes on Eva Gray’s 
ball-bearing invention, but come home 
at once.” 

“T—I didn’t know Eva Gray had an 
invention,” I said meekly. ‘Tell me 
about it.” 
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“No, I won't,” he laughed. “Did 
you think I cared a rap for Eva Gray? 
Don’t you know there’s never been a 
girl in the whole world for me but just 
3ecky Holabird ?” 

He stood before me, with his hat 
off, the soft breeze blowing his hair, 
the sunlight falling all about us both, 
with the gentle murmur of the dear 
creek singing a little song of happi- 
ness. I looked up suddenly, and 
caught my breath quickly. 

“T think you are very stupid,” I said 
haltingly. “Don’t you see, I didn’t 
laugh this time?” 

Oh, dear little mother, David loves 
me, has loved me all the time, and it 
has taken me all. these three years to 
find out how much I care! I had to 
go away among foreigners, I had to 
learn to know a real man when I met 
him, to recognize my own heart when 
it clamored. I did not understand why 
I could not care for Mr. Percy or for 
Doctor Worcester, they were so nice; 
but now I see; David was there, first 
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and always, and it was only when I 
came home and thought I had lost him 
that I knew it. 

I don’t know why I should be so 
happy, dear lady, but when I look out 
of my window it seems as though the 
town were full of happiness. Jean and 
Arthur Trent sailed to-day for Liver- 
pool; father is going to let old Mrs. 
Street sit up; Mrs. Dickinson is able 
to go out for a drive; Bess and Lucy 
are as busy and as happy over their 
weddings as Dan Finerty and our own 
Nora, or even as somebody else will be 
soon. 

David is coming to dinner to-night, 
and I am going to wear my gold dress. 
It isn’t exactly the latest style, but he 
asked me to. Isn’t he funny? 

Father is perfectly dear. When 
David and I told him, he just opened 
his arms, and I walked right into 


them. Isn’t this the most beautiful 
world? 
And you’re coming home to your 


Becky! 





Daffodils 


BOVE the gray and dreary world the sombre cloud-ranks swing, 

The wild March winds romp through the trees and leave them shivering, 
The sullen eddies of the brook reflect the frowning skies, 
And from the barren alder copse a chilly robin cries. 


But in my sheltered garden-spot there is a gleam of light. 

Oh, Summer dropped some sunshine there when last she took her flight, 
Which, hidden by the drifting snows while Winter stormed the hills, 
Now lends its golden splendor to the cheery daffodils. 


Grace E. Cralic. 














Ana or Eve? 





By Edna Kingsley Wallace 


ILLUSTRATED B 


DITHA VANE is certainly a 
beauty, and, moreover, she is ex- 
actly the sort of girl, wholesome 

and breezy, that men like, because she 
never makes them uncomfortable by 
forcing the sentimental note. Of course, 
I don’t mean to say that Editha never 
flirts, in a delicate, tentative way—she 
is human, you know—but I am per- 
fectly certain that she has never been 
in the least foolish with men; and I 
would know, because I am her best 
friend. 

3esides, my brother Bob saw a lot 

of her at one time, and I can always 
tell about a girl—in that way—by the 
way he speaks of her. Not that Bob 
tells me things; I just know. But 
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SIGURD SCHOU 


When the pure 
impishness twinkles in her eyes, and 
she says nothing, but just gleams, the 
man does not live who wouldn't ven- 
ture a little something to find out what 


Editha is fascinating. 


Editha is thinking and feeling. Of 
course, any girl knows that one thing 
leads to another, and that it takes two 
to play the game; but Editha must 
know when to stop, because she has al- 
ways kept her men friends. That is a 
sure sign. 

I have to explain all this in order to 
make it clear that Editha was justified 
in doing what she did. In the same 
circumstances, any, girl would have 
done it—if she had been clever enough 
to think of it and to put it through. 
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I:ditha is very clever. In fact, she has 
been writing poetry lately, and it must 
be real poetry, for it has been printed 
in the magazines. And that is partly 
what my story is about, 

Editha’s sonnet, “A Woman's Cry,” 
had just appeared, and, really, it did 
sound awfully sad. It was all about 
the sufferings of love, and you fancied 
that her tremendous, devastating pas- 
sion for somebody was unrequited, but 
that she wasn’t quite sure, and hoped 
against hope. There was something 
about silence being deep and splendid, 
and all that, but how hungry, not to 
say ravenous, women are for the 
spoken word of love, and how they 
want to be sure not to miss anything. 
It ended: “Then since e’en love’s deep 
silent eloquence equivocal may be—I 
bid thee speak !” 

Of course, it may be imagined that 
any man who felt guilty of sentimental 
philandering would feel crawly up and 
down his spine and prickly in his hair 
if he read that and suspected a personal 
application. I told Editha before it 
came out that it would frighten into 
fits all the men who had been nice to 
her lately. She only laughed, and said 
that the poem was technically good, 
simply because it was a mere idea to 
her, and she didn’t feel a word of it. 
She says when things really mean 
something to her she can’t write about 
them, which proves, she insists, that she 
hasn’t really the artistic temperament at 
all, but merely a faculty. 

You see, writing poetry isn’t all 
Editha can do, by a long shot. She 
can swim and fence and run a motor, 
and do her hair adorably, and plan the 
prettiest gowns of any girl in our set. 
And she can cook, and manage com- 
mittees, and play really wonderful ac- 
companiments—and—well, Editha is so 
busy living that she has no time at all 
to sit down and really feel sad about 
life. 

To begin at the beginning—or one 
of the beginnings, for there are usually 
several to any story—Editha and I 
slipped away from a boresome tea one 
afternoon, and went to her house. 





There was a nice, confidential fire in 
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the library, and Editha rang for tea, 
with plenty of sandwiches, for we had 
been at a buffet luncheon before the 
tea, and one never gets enough to eat 
at those things. Some letters were 
brought to Editha, and I told her to 
read them while I made the tea. 

There wasn’t a sound for a moment 
but the rustling of paper. I was just 
measuring the. tea into the strainer 
when Editha exploded: “Well, of ail 
the presumption, and conceit, and 
idiocy !” 

Naturally, I said: “What is? Who?” 

“Carl Ferris,” she answered inci- 
sively, handing me the note. 

Here it is: 

EpiItHA, DEAR: I have read your poem— 
and it goes to my heart. But do we not ali 
suffer? I at least have suffered until the 
vital things are dead within me. Dear girl, 
you understand how deep is my friendship 
for you. If ever I can be of service, com- 
mand me. ‘There remains nothing possible— 
for some of us—but the offices of friendship. 
With the heartfelt hope for you that happi- 
ness may somehow rise phcenix-like from 
pain, I am, faithfully your friend always, 

Cart Mortimer Ferris. 

I finished, 
Editha. 

“Noble, isn’t it?” she inquired, with 
an ironical lift of the eyebrows. ‘So 
tender, but firm. And here, if you 
please, is another—from Allan Wil- 
loughby—an epistle chiefly remarkable 
for its terrified exercise of tact—the 
tact of a hippopotamus.” 

She gave it to me to read. 


and gazed speechless at 


” 


ita: 


University Crus. 
Dear EpitHa: Just a word, to say that I 
have read your poem—of course it is bully— 
and to bid you good-by, perhaps for a long 
time. I am leaving immediately for the 
South to visit the Taylors at Ormond, and 
shall be too rushed to see you. You remem- 


ber what a splendid girl Ethel Taylor is? 
I am in great luck to be asked. Sorry not to 
see you again. ‘By. ALLAN. 


February 15, 1900. 

Editha and I looked at each other 
again, with mixed emotions. Then our 
never-failing sense of humor got the 
better of indignation, and we laughed 
until we cried. 

“He is simply bolting,’ wept Editha 
joyously. “He is afraid that if I were 
to see him, I would hurl myself upon 


Wednesday, 











him, and cling. I happen to know— 
from his mother, whom I saw at the 
luncheon to-day—that he isn’t going 
away till next week. Allan has been 
nice to me, to be sure, and I have been 
nice to him. He is apt to undervalue 
himself, and call himself a ‘dub,’ and 
that is why I have always said all the 
—er—comforting things I could think 
of to him, about himself.” Editha had 
grown serious, 

“My dear,” I offered, “it is clear 
that masculine conceit must always be 
allowed for.” 

“It is the literalness of him that 
makes me so frantic,’ fumed Editha. 
“TI can respect his motives, but I can’t 
stand such stupidity. I know men do 
have to be decently careful, of course, 
with some girls, but they might exercise 
a little discrimination.” 

“Do hurry,” I urged, “and see what 
George Anglin has to say.” 

Editha opened the third note, and 
read it to me: 

THE PLAYERS. 

Dearest EpITHA VANE: Your poem, “The 
Woman’s Cry,” so beautiful in its simple, 
direct sincerity, is, 1 am sure, from the heart. 
Poor little girl! What careless brutes men 
are! Why do women waste their tenderness 
upon us? Weare not worth it! Dear child, 
the most alluring thing about you, your 
idealism, causes you to suffer unduly. Is it 
not so? But it is not alone this lovable trait 
in you that has been at fault; I feel sure 
there must be an especial hell reserved for 
men who, however unintentionally, mislead 
women’s tender hearts, who with careless 
words or deeds raise hopes that can never be 
realized. Sometimes I hold all men in con- 
tempt—myself most of all. You believe that, 
Editha? Your poem has cut me to the heart, 
dear child. Your unworthy friend, 

GrEorGE FrANcIS ANGLIN. 

Wednesday. 

“That man is an imbecile, histrionic 
pollywog!” exclaimed Editha, with the 
thirty-third degree of contempt in her 
voice. “He is play-acting every min- 
ute. He had the time of his life writ- 
ing that letter. Lovely pose—chival- 
rous man of the world, protecting 
ardent innocence. Jah!” = Editha 
broke off with the expression she 
usually keeps for spiders. ‘There isn’t 
the shadow of a reason for that letter,” 
she went ow hotly. 

“Didn’t you invite him to a good 
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many things while your cousin was 
here?” I asked. 

“Yes, I did,’ answered Editha. “But 
simply because he was so much older 
than the other men I knew, and I 
thought Cousin Fanny would find him 
more interesting than the rest. When 
it turned out that she took a positive 
dislike to him, I rather took care of 
him myself, to save the rest of you.” 

“Well,” I said, “that, together with 
the poem, has cooked your goose, ap- 
parently. I wonder how many fair 
young lives he has blighted in the 
course of his mad career of conquest? 
He must have been at it for at least 
fifteen years. What on earth do you 
suppose Schuyler will say to it all?” 
Editha and Schuyler Ames had been 
engaged for about two weeks. 

Editha laughed. “I think at first he 
will feel like punching them in a ten- 
def spot, and then he will want to 
hug them for providing him with such 
an uproariously funny joke.” Her 
voice grew earnest again. “The idea 
of their dreaming I could think of any 
one else! I didn’t want to announce 
it just yet, but She paused, and 
the imps came dancing into her eyes 
as if she had pressed the button. “You 
wait!” she exclaimed energetically, 
jumping up to fly to the desk. “I'll 
teach them a lesson!” She picked up 
a pen, then threw it down, and whirled 
toward me again. 

“T have it!’ she said triumphantly. 
“They have all been to see that idiotic 
Ann Whitefield chasing that hunted im- 
becile, what’s-his-name, in ‘Man and 
Superman,’ and they have a sudden 
panic that every girl they know is after 
them.” 

“Like the frantic pursuits in the mov- 
ing pictures,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” snorted Editha. “I dare say 
they expect one to pounce upon them, 
and shriek: ‘Tag, you’re it!’ ” 

In the manner of girls who have 
brothers, I quoted mine. 

“Bob says it is easy enough for a 
fellow of sense to know whether a girl 
is sentimental or whether she is mere- 
ly friendly, but that it is sometimes 
hard to tell whether she really cares, or 
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Carl leaned over, and, taking her hand in his, raised 
it to his lips with grave tenderness. 


is simply out for the violets and an 
effect of popularity.” 

“That is just it,” said Editha judi- 
cially. “One can’t be a wallflower, or 
miss the football games, or the Prome- 
nade, or Class Day, or the Bachelor 
Dances—and violets are nice, and— 
why, one doesn’t exactly make one’s 
début in order to drive with one’s 
mamma all tlie time, or go to nothing 
but board meetings. But, really, one 
would think there might be safety in 
numbers. Nobody has ever had a 
chance to monopolize me, because there 
was no one else around!” LEditha 
subsided into silence, and her pen 
scratched busily. This is what she 
handed to me when she had finished: 

Dear CarL: Thank you so much for your 
praise of my gg means much to me 
that you care for it. I have something to tell 
you, something I cannot—simply cannot !— 
keep longer to myself. Others would prob- 
ably take a different way to make known that 
which means so terribly much to a woman, 
or they would conceal it longer; but you 
know my directness. Come to me exactly 
at four-thirty on Friday, will you? It is 
really important, at least to me, perhaps to 
you also. Telephone if anything prevents. 

Ever yours, 
EpITHA. 


“What on earth?” I demanded. “You 
aren’t going to 


” 
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“Yes, I am,” answered Editha firm- 
ly. “Exactly similar notes, except that 
one will appoint four forty-five and 
the other five o’clock, will go to Allan 
and George Anglin.” 

“They will think you are going to— 
to woo them!” I gasped. 

Editha was perfectly calm. “Ex- 
actly,” she said, “and they are dead 
sure to come. Raging hyenas wouldn’t 
keep them away. Carl and George An- 
glin will come because they both have 
the dramatic instinct, and would rather 
have an emotion than a oecktail. Carl 
will have a beautiful time anticipating 
an opportunity to ramp up and down 
the room, with his jaw set, and George 
Anglin will revel in the prospect of 
being chivalrous and fatherly, and of 
restraining my impetuosity, as a strong 
man should. Allan will come because 
he is a gentleman, and will feel that if 
I am in as deep as this note suggests, 
he ought to ‘see me through.’ T know 
them!” 

“You have seen a good deal of Carl,” 
I suggested meditatively. 

“Yes,” said Editha. “I love his voice 
—he does sing like an artist—and I 
think my influence is good for him.” 

There it was, and I told Editha so. 
The minute a woman shows any inter- 
est in a man’s character, especially if 
it is susceptible of improvement, he 
begins to think she is by way of fall- 
ing in love with him. And most men 
are such egotists that they would rather 
talk about themselves disparagingly 
than not at all. 


Something else occurred to me. “Do 


you suppose you will hear anything 
from Billy Brace or Mr. .Wendell?” I 
asked. They had both been very de- 


voted at different times. 

Editha flushed, and shook her head 
emphatically. “You know perfectly 
well, Frances Hiller,” she said, “that 
my entire acquaintance does not consist 
of men lacking in common sense and 
discrimination. Those two both hap- 
pen to have too much humor to take 
themselves so seriously, or my poem so 
literally.” 

That is the particularly nice thing 
about Editha—she always rings true 














to the real things. I am sure Billy 
3race really cares for her. 

She telephoned me the next day that 
she had received word from the three 
fatuous ones that she might expect 
them on Friday, and we chortled wick- 
edly. 

Friday afternoon, I went up to 
Editha’s bright and early, and we set- 
tled ourselves in the library. Prompt- 
ly at half after four, Barker appeared, 
announcing Mr. Carl Ferris. I bolted 
into the morning room, and Editha di- 
rected that Mr. Ferris be brought to 
the library. She told me afterward 
that he came in looking like the Lost 
Chord, and greeted her funereally. Carl 
goes in for being artistic, and so, of 
course, he wears velvet coats and soft 
ties and queer waistcoats. Naturally, 
he could look much more tragic than 
a man in a business suit or afternoon 
duds possibly could. 

They sat down before the fire, and 
made no pretense of conversation, 
while Barker was arranging the tea 
things. Editha gazed mournfully into 
the fire, with a far-away, blighted ex- 
pression. When she began to make 
the tea, she murmured commonplaces, 
and fiddled with the spoons, and fussed 
over the cream and sugar and cakes, 
and acted terribly nervous. As soon 
as she heard the faint, distant br-r-r of 
the front-door bell, she said, in a 
frightened way, twisting her fingers as 
if in confusion: “I think there is some 
one coming. I—I shall have to put 
off telling you what I have to say. You 
will be patient with me—and kind?” 

For answer, Carl leaned over, and, 
taking her hand in his, raised it to his 
lips with grave tenderness, Editha 
concealed her emotions as well as she 
could, and rose to see who had come. 
Barker brought Allan Willoughby’s 
card, and at the same moment I en- 
tered, unannounced, from the morning 
room. Editha asked to be excused, and 
went to receive Allan in the drawing- 
room, leaving to me, as we had ar- 
ranged, the entertainment of Carl Fer- 
ris. And I may say in passing that 


that sentimental idiot all but ignored 
my existence, answering in monosylla- 
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bles, or not at all. But I simply went 
ahead, and talked nineteen to the dozen. 

Editha said Allan was all but inartic- 
ulate with nerves—and he is so big and 
earnest and red-headed that he must 
have been awfully funny. 

“You sent for me?” he burst out, 
with genuine distress writ large all 
over him. 

“Yes,” answered Editha—and she 
said her voice shook very satisfactor- 
ily, for reasons—‘‘I couldn’t quite let 
you go out of my life without seeing 
you again. I feel that it is right to 
tell you something.” She hesitated and 
sighed. He waited, staring straight be- 
fore him. She drew a gasping sort 
of breath, and said: “You see, I can 
tell you because you are so different 
from other men.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not!” he urged eagerly, 
laughing in a hollow sort of way. “I’m 
just an ordinary sort of chap, honest I 
am. And”’—this with tightened lips— 
“are you sure—quite sure—that it is 
best to tell me? Sometimes, you know” 
—he laughed again nervously—‘“it is 
best to keep things to one’s self.” 

Editha said that he was so honestly 
concerned for her supposed feelings 
that she half regretted having included 
him in this remarkable party. But, 
after all, he had been stupid. As she 
was casting about in her mind for some 
reply that would keep things going, 
Barker brought her another card, that 
of Mr. George Francis Anglin, who 
had been shown into the reception 
roqm, across the hall. 

As if distressed and_ perplexed, 
Editha bade Allan join us in the li- 
brary, and she would be with us in a 
few moments. She said the best part 
of the interview with Allan was the 
look of exquisite relief that came to 
his perfectly open face, when he real- 
ized that the horrid ordeal was _ post- 
poned, perhaps averted. 

When Allan had gone, Barker 
brought George Anglin to the drawing- 
room. He is one of those immaculate- 
ly groomed, fair, sleek, egg-headed 
men, whose obvious self-satisfaction is 
so irritating. Approaching Editha in 
silence, he took both her hands in his. 
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“Dear child,” he murmured, “isn’t it, 
after all, a mistake for us to see each 
other just now?” 

“IT hope to convince you that it is 
not,” Editha replied soulfully. ‘Let us 
sit here.” 

She led the way to a large couch 
heaped with cushions. He followed, 
and seated himself unnecessarily close 
to her. 

“It is, you know, a terribly misfit 
world,” sighed the Anglin man. 

Editha nodded mournfully. Then 
she murmured, in a scarcely audible 
tone: “I know I am unconventional— 
not like most women—but I feel that 
I shall be happier if we come to under- 
stand each other better. You have 
been very, very kind to me—you who 
are so much older. But I am not a 
child any more. I ” She paused, 
as if quite unable to proceed. 

“My dear child,’ he murmured, tak- 
ing her hand in his, “every little thing 
I have done for you—and little enough 
it has been—has been so much a pleas- 
ure to my tired old heart that perhaps 
I have unwittingly been selfish—have 
not realizeda——” He broke off deli- 
cately, as if there were words that 
might not be spoken. “As we grow 
older,’”’ he went on sententiously, “‘there 
is little pleasure possible except that of 
doing for others. You are young, and 
the world is before you. You will for- 
get—some things ” he ventured ex- 
perimentally. She felt his eyes study- 
ing her. “As for me, I am old. I 
cannot forget the one woman of years 
ago.” He sighed deeply, and Editha 
nearly exploded, thinking of at least 
six girls to whom he had been notori- 
ously devoted—in vain—during the last 
ten vears. 

His “one woman” was Editha’s cue. 
As if dominating an overpowering emo- 
tion, she rose suddenly, and said, in a 
strained sort of voice: “I see you, too, 
understand what love means. We had 








better go to the library, perhaps—there 
are some people there. 
gotten them.” 

They came in, looking, both of them, 
as if they had been stealing cream. I 
nearly expired with curiosity while I 


I—I had for- 
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was pouring some tea for them. Allan 
had spilled his tea and dropped a sand- 
wich when Editha came in, and Carl 
deliberately turned his back on the as- 
sembled company, and stared out of 
the window. George Anglin sat down 
and stared silently into the fire. It was 
a tremendous relief when Mrs. Vane 
came in, cheerily asking for a cup of 
tea. The men all flew to wait on her, 
and braced up to the task of replying 
to her courteous inclusion of them all 
in what she had to say. They couldn’t 
very well resent her presence in her 
own house, but each one had felt the 
rest of us to be interlopers, interfering 
with his scene-by-appointment. 

Almost immediately, Schuyler Ames 
arrived, and came in, unannounced, 
looking so big and stunning and ready 
for anything that I felt a queer sort 
of relief. When he had greeted the 
others, he turned to me, with a grin. 

“Give me some tea to brace up on,” 
he whispered. “This performance is 
going to give me the kibes, the willies, 
and the collywobbles. Editha looks 
great to-day, doesn’t she?” 

She certainly did. Her cheeks were 
flushed, the gold lights in her hair all 
alive in the firelight, and her eyes 
sparkling with excitement. She called 
her mother aside for a moment, and 
then that good lady—who had no more 
idea of what had been going on than if 
she were the Grand Lama—went over 
and stood by the big table in the middle 
of the room, with the obvious intention 
of speaking. We all fell silent. 

Then Mrs. Vane said simply, in her 
quiet voice: “Editha has asked me to 
tell you something—something that 
makes us all very happy. It was to 
have been a secret a little longer, but 
for some reason Editha has decided 
that now is the appointed time—to tell 
you that she and Mr. Ames want your 
felicitations on their engagement.” 

For an instant, there was a hollow 
silence, while upon the faces of the 
three expressions of amazement and 
incredulity gave way to a unanimity of 
sheepish recognition that, as Schuyler 
said afterward, they had certainly been 
“caught with the goods.” 
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Before one of them could 
utter a word, Editha, making 
no effort to conceal her laugh- 
ter, struck an attitude, and 
quoted from the poem: 
“Since even love’s deep, si- 
lent eloquence equivocal may 
be—I bid thee speak!” 

They spoke. All at once, 
and there was nothing 
equivocal about their desire to 
be convincing in their con- 
gratulations. But the usual 
things that one says—about 
not being surprised, and so 
on—did sound rather hollow 
and forced. I am perfectly 
certain George Anglin must 
have felt sick and silly inside, 
but he was too much of a so- 
cial veteran not to adjust the 
mask quickly and firmly, and 
his discomfiture was not ap- 
parent to even my penetrating 
eye. Allan Willoughby was 
as frank as daylight, though 
he blushed a beautiful, bright, 
brick color. 

“I’m _ perfectly delighted,” 
he told Editha. “It is splen- 
did. I hope you will be very 
happy. I—I—why, I’m per- 
fectly delighted!” he repeated ferv- 
ently. 

And she hadn’t a doubt in the world 
that he meant it. 

Carl was really the most satisfactory 
of all, because he chose to be—sulky! 
Any one would have thought his own 
hopes had been eternally blasted by the 
announcement. He _ glowered and 
gloomed and looked intense, and told 
Editha that happiness was very, very 
rare, but that he hoped—against hope, 
he implied—that she would have her 
full share. Carl Ferris is one of those 
idiotic creatures who are always cast- 
ing themselves for tragic rdles; the 
sort that would explain to you in de- 
tail on Tuesday why life was worth 
nothing to him, and, on Wednesday, 
the doctor having told him that ciga- 
rettes were affecting his heart, would 
demand your uttermost sympathy be- 
cause he was so young to die. For- 





“You sent for me?” he burst out. 


tunately, no one but Carl ever takes 
Carl seriously. 

Presently, Mrs. Vane turned from 
George Anglin, with whom she had 
been talking, and said: “Editha, have 
they all seen that last poem of yours?” 
Dear Mrs. Vane is very proud of 
Editha. 

“Oh, yes,” that young person an- 
swered demurely. ‘They all wrote me 
such charming notes of congratulation. 
It is very encouraging”—here Editha 
looked soulful—“to be taken so seri- 
ously, to be made to feel that one’s 
work is really convincing. It is very 
comforting, too, to be accepted, even 
sought, by the right people. However 
much regret there is in rejections’— 
her emphasis was meaningful—‘they 
are rather disconcerting. But, of 
course, a woman who writes has to be- 
come accustomed to being rejected—it 
seems.” The last two words were 
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Before one of them could utter a word, Editha struck an attitude, and quoted from the poem: “ ‘Since even 
love’s deep, silent eloquence equivocal may be—I bid thee speak!’” 


spoken with gentle but unmistakable 
emphasis, and those three men blushed 
to the tips of their ears; and glanced 
suspiciously at each other, 

“You must let me see those nice 
notes, my dear,” said Mrs. Vane to 
Editha placidly. 

“Certainly, mother,” answered Editha 
cheerfully. “They are somewhere 
about.” 

She began turning over letters and 
invitations and things, as if searching 


for the notes—I happened to know that 
they were upstairs in Editha’s own 
writing desk—and those three poor 
wretches turned sick and green within, 
if one might judge by their expressions. 
But, presently, Editha turned, and, 
looking steadily at each of the three in 
turn, said: 

“T may have burned them last night, 
with some other things. Never mind. 
I shan’t forget them.” She turned to 
her mother. “Such understanding, 

















mater, is rare. One can’t be too thank- 
ful for really discerning friends.” 

Schuyler and I looked at each other 
in a perfect agony of suppressed 
mirth, and that look was fatal. 
Schuyler emitted something so like a 
snort, though he coughed to cover it, 
that the three perceived instantly and 
electrically that the audience of their 
harrowing tragedy was larger than 
they had supposed. 

As one man, they rose, pleading 
early dinner engagements. Carl bade 
us all good-by haughtily, as one de- 
ceived and ill-used. Allan got out of 
the room in the manner of a whipped 
mastiff puppy. When George Anglin 
made his adieux, Editha—incorrigible 
imp—quoted to him, by way of parting 
shot: “I hope it was not a mistake for 
us to see each other so soon?” 

He turned purple, right up to his 
sleek, thin hair, and all through, under 
it, and muttering something unintelli- 
gible, turned and fled, stumbling over 
the rug, and running into the side of 
the door in his blind haste to escape 
Editha’s remorseless eyes and tongue. 

When the front door had closed, and 
we could dare to give vent to our 
strenuously compressed feelings, Schuy- 
ler fell over on the couch in paroxysms 
of unconfined joy. 

“Oh, heavens to Betsey!” he gasped. 
“Never did I expect that I should live 
to see anybody get such a glorious rise 
out of George Anglin.” He sat up, 
and wiped his eyes. “I say, Editha, 
what made him go to pieces that way ?” 

Editha smiled demurely. “Because,” 
she said, “I repeated to him exactly 
what he had said to me when he came 
this afternoon, and it did rather put 
the cap sheaf on the whole business.” 

“T shall demand a circumstantial ac- 
count of the whole affair, my dear 
girl,” said Schuyler. “If every one of 
those fellows labored under the impres- 
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sion that he was the apple in your 
dumpling——” 

“He felt more like the jelly in my 
tart when I got through with him,” 
finished Editha. 

“What I was going to say,” reit- 
erated Schuyler, “was that you must 
have flirted like the mischief with 
them.” 

“I never!” protested Editha. Then, 
defensively: “Of course, one has to 
play the game, but what of it? It is 
all understood. And, besides, I 
wouldn’t have flirted if I had cared a 
straw for any of them.” 

“Oh, adorable feminine!’ murmured, 
Schuyler. “How could they tell that?” 
he demanded, with a truly masculine 
relish for argument. “The poem 

“Bother the poem!” Editha burst out 
unexpectedly, on the verge of tears. “I 
wish it had never been written or 
printed. It is horrid—simply horrid— 
when men think you—you—are like 
that disgusting Ann Thingumbob, who 
ch-chased that w-weak-kneed John T- 
Tanner!’ Editha dropped into a chair, 
weeping. Poor child—the reaction had 
come. 

Schuyler looked his dismay. “Why, 
honey,” he said, “nobody could possibly 
think you were like that demented su- 
per of a woman. You couldn’t be if 
you tried—you are far too busy run- 
ning in the other direction, in the good 
old-fashioned way of Eve.” 

By this time he was sitting on the 
arm of her chair, and I concluded that 
it was about time for a considerate best 
friend to go. Before I shut the door 
I heard Schuyler say, with an apprecia- 
tive chuckle: 

“Cheer up, little girl! Ill wage: 
every one of those fellows is perfect!:; 
ready to concede that, when it comes 
right down to effective tactics, Ann 
is a mere babe in arms compared with 
an aroused and indignant Eve!” 
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ON SPONGES 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


RE you a sponge? 
Good! 

It is better to be a sponge than to be a stone. 

Persons of the stony variety are never willing to receive; 
it is temperamentally impossible for them to receive. 

We are told, it is true, that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, but givers would have small chance to be- 
come blessed if there were no receivers. 

It is said that you cannot squeeze blood from a stone, 
and you certainly cannot squeeze water from a stone; it 
must have struck you on the other hand that there is noth- 
ing that gives as a sponge does. Press a wet sponge ever 
so slightly and it begins to disgorge. Continue the pressure 
and it gives nearly all that it has received, 

The world has sometimes called a man who made a busi- 
ness of living on his friends without making any return, a 
sponge, but that is to give a sponge a bad name. Your true 
sponge, which the Greek merchants sell, while the most re- 
ceptive of inanimate things is also most easily tapped, while 
a human “sponge” never passes anything along. 

But the ideal sponge among humans is the man who is 
not only ready to accept favors, but is also equally ready 
to do favors to others. 

The intellectual sponge absorbs information from a 
chance word here, a glance at a headline there, a curious 
bit of information in an old book he glances through at a 
bookstall, a philosophical remark from a hotel barber, or a 
drunken cabman. He happens in at a meeting of the geo- 
graphical society and absorbs the best of the evening’s en- 
lightening remarks on things geographical, or he wanders 
along the docks, and helping a poor sailor to a nickel, re- 
ceives an astonishing story regarding life in the tropics 

































There are yet more cells to fill, and this sponge goes 
through the week filling them. Perhaps a street preacher 
gives him a new idea concerning the Golden Rule, perhaps 
while looking in at the window of an art store at a picture 
of current interest he hears from a fellow loiterer a few 
interesting facts concerning the life of the artist. It all 
goes into a receptive cell of that sponge that some men 
carry within their heads called a brain. 

Now, if he hermetically sealed those cells, and, like the 
clam, refused to open his mouth, the world would be no 
better for his absorption in absorbing, but your ideal sponge 
is sometimes a Kipling, and then on being pressed, say, by 
his two fingers on his temples, he gives forth what he has 
received in a marvelous stream that is a very freshet of 
information; entrancing as a fairy tale is to a child. 

Doubtless Kipling could go to New Haven, Connecticut, 
and spend a week-end there, and then write a story about 
that university town that would be so full of local color that 
people would swear that some New Havenite born and 
bred for three generations had written it. 

Kipling could write a similar story of San Antonio if you 
gave him the telephone and city directories, the city map, 
the local time-tables, and a- month’s file of San Antonio 
papers. That is because Kipling is probably the greatest 
sponge of the present time—and is also a genius. 

3ut suppose that Kipling had elected to keep all his curi- 
ous knowledge of India and South Africa, of Vermont and 
Canada, of England and the world beyond this, to himself? 
We should all have been poorer. 

There is not only no harm im sponging, but there is posi- 
tive merit in sponging if you do not become a petrified 
sponge and hold all you get. And this applies to all kinds 
of sponging. 

Foolish men in the world will sometimes make the pre- 
posterous statement that one Lord Bacon, a fellow with 
absolutely no sense of humor—to judge from his avowed 
writings—wrote the Shakespeare plays, and their strongest 
argument is that Shakespeare was not a university man, 
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and so could not have gained the universal knowledge that 
is evidenced in the wonderful dramatic works and the 
poems. Te ee 

Would that I might say piffle! 

It is all so easily understandable when we realize that 
Shakespeare was the greatest sponge that ever lived. 
There was no moist bit of knowledge—knowledge of the 
dry-as-dust variety he abhorred—that came within his ken, 
but was straightway absorbed by him, and sooner or later 
transmuted into “something rich and strange.” 

A genius is a man who can make something out of noth- 
ings. Not “nothing,” but “nothings.” Shakespeare culled 
right and left whenever he saw a flower or a weed that he 
liked, and it did not matter to him whether the flower was 
growing in some one’s else garden or not. It may have 
been poor ethics, but, when he made a bouquet of the flowers 
he had picked, the fragrance was so ravishing that people 
straightway forgot where the flowers may have come from 
originally, and were content to attribute them to Shake- 
speare. And that mental sponge of his absorbed humor as 
a blotter drinks ink. 

Bacon had no humor, therefore Bacon could not have 
made the plays which exude’ humor as a pressed sponge 
exudes water. You cannot give what you have not got. 

Shakespeare was the greatest sponge that ever lived, but 
though he continually gave forth the kindliness and the 
humor and the wit and the knowledge that he had picked 
up in the school of the world, here a little and there a lit- 
tle, he never ran dry. 

Yes, it is a good general rule of life to take all you can 
get, socially, mentally, and morally, but it is a better thing 


to give all you can. 
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O at ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, day and date advertised, 
Sheriff Sproul went out on the 

steps of the Cuxabexis County build- 
ings, prepared to auction off at sheriff’s 
sale the property of the Sunkhaze & 
Quebec Railroad. For an event of the 
calibre indicated, the sale seemed to 
stir only languid interest. The high 
sheriff found one man on the steps. 
Neither the stranger nor Cap’n Sproul 
seemed to be surprised at the paucity of 
the gathering. The S. & Q. had already 
been sold six times in eight months on 
executions for various small amounts. 
Creditors who cared to go to that trou- 
ble had found this a complicated but 
effective way of collecting from a bank- 
rupt and demoralized corporation. 

“Here for Hyde, eh?” inquired the 
cap’n casually, unrolling his documents. 
At each previous sale the property of 
the little six-mile stub line had been bid 
in by the road’s attorney, Lawyer Pe- 
trus Hyde, of Newry—a formality that 
naturally dulled popular interest in the 
auctions. 

“Sum named in execution is seventy- 
six dollars and forty-three cents,” stat- 
ed the sheriff. “Favor of Central Val- 
ley Railroad. Hand over Your money, 
and I'll make returns.’ 
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The man had an upper lip that closed 
down over the lower, after the fashion 
of a can cover. He lifted the upper lip 
carefully with the air of a man who 
thought twice before opening his mouth. 

“What's your name?” inquired the 
sheriff, licking a stubby lead pencil. 

“Alasco Hook.” The stranger had 
finally got his mouth open. 

“How do you spell that first name ?” 

“Tt don’t make any difference how I 
spell it,” stated Mr. Hook firmly. “I 
don’t propose to have it written on any 
law papers till I know what they be.” 

“Say, look here, ain’t you here for 
Iiyde to bid in this railroad property ?” 
demanded the sheriff, poising his pen- 
cil and staring hard. 

“I’m here for Hook—that’s me—and 
Hook’s here to see how it’s done,” said 
the man, chopping out his words with 
his biscuit cutter upper jaw. “I’ve got 
a bill of my own against ‘em that I 


propose to collect, if I find this is a 
genteel way of doing it.” 
The high sheriff promptly decided 


that he had been overestimating attend- 
ance at his auction sale. He looked up 
the street and down. He espied only 
placid citizens, who were calmly going 
about their own business. He saw no 
one hurrying in his direction to buy a 
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railroad. He looked up at the court- 
house-tower clock. The hour was after 
ten. Cap’n Sproul concluded that it 
was no part of the sheriff’s duties to 
run out on the street and follow up 
passers-by with offers to sell a railroad 
at a bargain price. His gaze returned 
to Mr. Hook. Mr. Hook, standing be- 
low on the steps, met the gaze, serene 
in his patience. 

“I’m all ready any time you be,” 
stated Mr. Hook. 

“Ready for what? To bid in this 
property ?” 

“No, sir, not me! 
your auction start.” 

The sheriff came down two steps. It 
seemed to be a time to suspend formali- 
ties. 

“Say, look here, Hook, you don’t 
know me, and I don’t know you. But 
I want to hand you a line on one side 
of my character. I ain’t no joker. And 
I don’t relish humor.” 

“Nor I, either,” said Mr. Hook. 

“How do you think I’m going to 
start an auction, and no one here to 
bid ?” 

“T don’t know. You're the sheriff. I 
ain’t. I s’pose you understand your 
business.” 

The cap’n did not retort. He stared, 
and Mr. Hook endured the gaze calm- 
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I’m ready to see 


“You’ve sold it half a dozen times 
before,” ventured the visitor, after a 
time. “And practice makes perfect. I’m 
here to see how it’s done.” 

“You talk as though this was some 
ground and lofty tumblin’ perform- 
ance,” snapped the sheriff. “I tell you, 
Hyde has been here each time and bid 
in the property for the road—attorney 
for it.” 

“You ain’t told me that before, but 
I’ll take your word now,” said Mr. 
Hook. ‘Why ain’t he here to-day? 
I’ve got a bill of my own, and I want 
to see how it’s done, clear through to 
the end.” 

The sheriff took another survey of the 
street and approaches. No one in sight. 


He folded up his papers. 
“Tt ain’t what you'd call a big at- 
tendance,” commented Mr. Hook mild- 
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ly. “But I'm ready to see you start it 
just the same.” 

Cap’n Sproul had begun to march 
back up the steps. He stopped, and 
fixed his visitor with menacing glare. 

“Look here, you say that to me again, 
and I'll walk you Spanish from here 
to the street. You’re one of them up- 
county joshers, that is what you are! 
But I ain’t a safe man to josh.” 

“T don’t see how a man could be any 
more serious and business-like than I’ve 
been,” complained Mr. Hook. “I've 
come here to see an auction that’s been 
advertised, and I’m mindin’ my own 
business.” 

“Keep on mindin’ it,” said the cap’n. 
The failure of Hyde to appear had 
stirred his temper, and Mr. Hook was 
the handiest object for the overflow of 
his feelings. “There ain’t goin’ to be 
any auction, and so you won't be both- 
ered in your mindin’.” 

“I’m disappointed,” said Mr. Hook. 
“I was in hopes—Mister Sheriff,” he 
called, and the cap’n halted on the top 
step. “What did I understand you to 
say that sum named was?” 

The cap’n repeated the figures. 

“You stay here till I go see a law- 
yer—keepin’ the auction open,” sug- 
gested Mr. Hook, “and if I’m protect- 
in’ my own interests that way I'll bid 
the road in.” 

“Stay here?” barked the sheriff. “Me 
stay here on these steps like a blue 
her’n on a cove ledge waitin’ for you 
to buy law? I tell you, the auction is 
off !” 

“You just hold on,” commanded Mr. 
Hook. ‘I’ve got something to say that 
I didn’t intend to say. I bid ye seventy- 
six dollars and forty-three cents for the 
railroad.” 

“You’ve bought it,” returned the 
cap’n shortly. ‘That’s all I’m here for, 
Hand over your money.” ; 

Mr. Hook began to count bills from 
a long wallet. 

When he had produced seventy-six 
dollars in bills, he nipped the packet 
with his pendulous upper lip and groped 
in a stocking-leg purse for the odd 
change. He surrendered the amount 
in one handful. 
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Cap’n Sproul tucked the sum down 
in his trousers pocket and surrendered 
the documents in the case. 

“Now, I don’t know whether I’m 
protecting myself or not in this deal,” 
stated Mr. Hook, pursuing his point. 

“What do you guess, speakin’ as sheriff 
who’s officiated in this thing before ?” 

“Well, officially speakin’,” vouch- 
safed Cap’n Sproul, ‘“‘you’ve bid in six 
miles of wheelbarrer railroad between 
here and Sunkhaze. If you want a 
guess on it, I should say that it’s worth 
about as much as a wooden shingle on 
the furnace raom in Tophet.” 

“We folks up in Sunkhaze kind of 
thought the road was goin’ to develop 
us,’ confided the new railroad magnate. 
“But they never built but that six miles, 
them speculators, and then went off and 
left it to run itself. They never paid 
interest on the money we put in, nor 
any other bill except 
what has been sued 
for. And it was 
planned to be put 
through to Quebec. 
They got us to pool 
our money in under 
false pretenses, that’s 
what I call it.” Mr. 
Hook felt that he had 
found an official in 
authority, and was 
voicing the re- 
proaches of up-coun- 
try victims. “It seems 
to us that the law 
ought to have taken 
hold of the thing be- 
fore this and brought 
them fellers up to 
the ringbolt. Callin’ 
it Sunkhaze and Que- 
bec, and then buildin’ 
only six miles was 
flimflammin’ us out 
of the money we put 
in.” 

“Mebby not,” said 
the cap’n, inclined to 
a little grim humor. 

“Why not?” 

“As I’ve heard it 
figgered,” explained 
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the sheriff, “they was plannin’ to use 
a high-speed engine, get a good start 
on that six miles, and hop a train the 
rest of the three hundred miles into 
Quebec, landin’ in a net.” 

Mr. Hook stared at him. “TI thought 
you just said you wasn’t a joker,” he 
remonstrated. 

“T ain't,” protested Cap'n Sproul. 
“T’m givin’ you an idee for runnin’ your 
new railroad. Or else you might mow 
the grass that’s growin’ between the 
rails and clear enough profit on hay to 
pay your runnin’ expenses.’ 

Mr. Hook’s tart retort was inter- 
rupted. Three men turned in from the 
street to the courthouse steps. Two 
wore smooched blue overalls, and the 
third, an elderly man with a carmine 
nose that gave him the local nickname 
of “Headlight Horace,” had a badge 
lettered “Conductor” buckled about his 





The train crew of the S. & Q. Railroad. 
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derby hat. The sheriff and Mr. Hook 
knew them for the train crew of the 
S. & Q. Railroad. 

“Has it been bid off?” inquired the 
conductor, spokesman for himself, the 
fireman, and the engineer. 

“Yes, sir,” stated the sheriff briskly. 
“Bid off by Hook, there.” 

“Heard anything from Hyde, direct 
or indirect?” asked Headlight Horace. 
There was significance in his tone. It 
was plain that he asked simply as one 
who prefaces information. 

“Not a word.” 

“Well, we have. He’s skedaddled. 
Stole right and left, and run. And 
about three months’ wages due us. 
Ain’t there any way of our gettin’ that 
money you’ve got in your hands from 
the auction? We’re workin’ men, and 
we need it.” 

Cap’n Sproul tapped his pocket, and 
shook his head. 

“Belongs to the Central Railroad— 
money that was collected on through 
freight and not turned over.” 

“That’s it—the big fellers can al- 
ways get theirs. But there ain’t any 
law for the poor workin’ man,” com- 
plained the engineer. 

“How do you know Hyde has run 
away?” the sheriff demanded. 

“Tf you’d been downstreet inside of 
half an hour, you’d know it yourself,” 
growled the conductor. “The National 
Bank got a draft back this mornin’ that 
tells the story. He forged letters to 
‘em, and drawed a draft and got the 
money and scooted.” 

Still another man had come hurrying 
up the street to the courthouse. He 
espied the sheriff on the steps, and 
trotted thither. He was Soule, presi- 
dent of the Newry National Bank. 

“Sheriff Sproul,” he panted, “get of- 
ficers after Lawyer Hyde. The formal 
complaint and warrant will come along 
to you promptly, but seize time by the 
forelock.” He came up the steps, and 
drew Cap’n Sproul aside. The cap’n 
was a stockholder in the bank. “Hyde 
got five thousand dollars out of us on a 
draft,” the president confided. “The 


cashier should have been more pru- 
dent.” 
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“He might just as well have stood 
and let Hyde hook it out under the 
wicket with a wire,” said the sheriff 
sourly. “What kind of a way do you 
call that of runnin’ a bank?” 

“But the S. & Q. treasurer in New 
Jersey has let him draw before—small 
amounts, to be sure—but he has drawn. 
And this time he had letters telling him 
to buy up land for an extension and 
that the road had been refinanced ; and, 
of course, sheriff, in that case we want- 
ed their business; and you’ve got to be 
accommodating to get business,” plead- 
ed the bank man. 

“Well, you’ve been accommodatin’ 
and you’ve got it,” commented Cap'n 
Sproul dryly. 

“Of course, there was no one here 
to bid the road off to-day, and so——” 
began the president, seeking consola- 
tory topic. 

“Hook, there, bid it off, whoever he 
is,” snapped the sheriff. “He don’t 
seem to know what to do with it, now 
he’s got it—but he’s got it.” 

“The bank will take it off his hands 
temporarily. We'll hold it to protect 
ourselves. Mr. Hook, will you step 
here a moment?” The Sunkhaze man 
joined them without alacrity. He had 
been getting further details of Hyde’s 
performance from the surly railroad 
men. The president was suave and ap- 
pealing. “I’m not concealing from you 
that the bank has been taken in rather 
deep by Hyde, Mr. Hook. It is unfor- 
tunate. We have considerable interests 
to protect until the matter can be han- 
dled properly by the court. It’s hard 
telling what will come out of the tan- 
gle.” 

“Folks up my way would like to see 
some of our money come out,” mut- 
tered Mr. Hook. 

“The men in control are all outside 
the State, and it may take some time 
to bring about action to protect local 
interests,” Soule hastened on, “and we 
must take all the precautions we can. 
Now, you come down to the bank with 
me, and we’ll step right into your shoes. 
We'll refund what you’ve paid to-day, 
and, with the road in our hands, we’ll 
be able to make terms.” 

















“Prob'ly,” assented Mr. Hook. “It 
will be like the usual bank deal; get out 
what belongs to you, and let the rest 
suck their fingers. I’ve seen banks 
operate before on mortgages and 
things. Where do us Sunkhazers come 
1s aa 

“Why, at this stage of the game, 
with this thing mixed up so bad,” pro- 
tested Soule, “we can’t guarantee any- 
thing.” 

“You ain’t been asked to,” said Mr. 
Hook. “And I ain’t guaranteein’ any- 
thing, either. You may get that five 
thousand dollars, and you may not. 
3ut you tend to your business, and I'll 
tend to mine.” 

“T see; it’s a hold-up,” sneered the 
bank president. “Well, how much do 
you want?” 

“T don't know,” said Mr. Hook, with 
composure. “It'll have to be figgered 
after Sunkhaze has talked it over.” 

“Look here, do you mean to say you 
think you can control that railroad with 
your little pancake auction sale? Why, 
as soon as I can get to a supreme judge 
I'll have an injunction put on.” 

“Go ahead and injunct,”’ advised 
Hook serenely. “I don’t know much 
about the law. I’ve been tryin’ to find 
out something about it to-day. But 
your wantin’ to get me out of this thing 
so bad shows me that I must be in it. 
And New Jersey and that head office 
is some ways from here. And a judge 
ain’t right here on these steps. I’ve 
just bid in a railroad and paid my mon- 
ey. And I’ve got something comin’ to 
me out of that road. And I propose to 
grab in and run it. Vil get back what 
belongs to me first, and others can take 
their turn. That’s financierin’ as I 
understand it.” 

“Tt’s—it’s ee 

But while Soule was trying to frame 
a sentence to express his opinion of 
what it was, Headlight Horace boldly 
marched up the steps. He had’ over- 
heard Mr. Hook’s final declaration, and 
felt. that his financial interest in the 
S. & Q. justified his intrusion on the 
conference. 

“You're goin’ to what?” he demand- 
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ed. “You're goin’ to run that rail- 
road?” 

“That’s what I am,” stated the bar- 
gain hunter. “I’m goin’ to run it till 
old High Law ina plug hat comes 
around and shows me in black and 
white that I ain’t entitled to run it.” 

“How about our back wages?” asked 
Horace. 

“T ain’t responsible for bills I didn't 
contract.” 

“Do you think this train crew is goin’ 
to keep on workin’ with no different 
understanding than that?” 

“T have plenty of my own business 
to think about without bothering with 
yours,” said Mr. Hook. 

“This road owes me for wages four 
times what you paid for it here to- 
day.” 

“Well, I did get it reasonable,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Hook; “but then again 
there don’t seem to be any great de- 
mand for it in business circles. You’ve 
had an easy snap, Horace, even if you 
don’t get all your money. Run down 
here in the mornin’ six miles, hang 
around the tavern all day playin’ seven- 
up, and back home in the afternoon. I’m 
goin’ to cut you down on wages, the 
whole three of you. You ain’t earnin’ 
what you get, and the whole town of 
Sunkhaze has always felt so.” 

For reply, Horace ripped his con- 
ductor’s badge off his hat, and flung it 
afar. He started for the street. “I’m 
done,” he shouted. 

The fireman and engineer followed 
him. In the street, they faced about, 
and yelled in effective chorus: “We're 
all done! Now, lIet’s see you run it!” 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Hook, as much 
to himself as to Cap’n Sproul and the 
bank president, “it isn’t as though I 
can’t run it if I set out to.” 

He hurried away. It had occurred 
to him that strikers sometimes wreak 
havoc with railroad equipment. 

“Look here, sheriff,” urged Presi- 
dent Soule, “here’s a thing that has got 
to be handled promptly, and handled 
right. I don’t put much stock in the 
outside fellows that run this road; but 
it goes without saying that they’re not 
going to sit back and let this cowhide- 
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boot Sunkhazer operate their railroad. 
And the bank, and that means you and 
me personally, has something at stake.” 

Cap’n Sproul offered no comment. 
The gaze he bent on the bank president 
was steely. 

“Some one has got to be put over 
that road temporarily to protect it,” 
cried Soule. 

“It’s the bank 
that needs the feller 
put over it,” ad- 
vised the cap’n sour- 
ly. “You'll be play- 
in’ poker with our 
money next.” 

“T’ve admitted 
that we've been 
imprudent,” said 
the crestfallen pres- 
ident. “It’s for that 
reason that we want 
to save the money, 
and dodge the scan- 
dal, if we can. The 
law will take hold 
and straighten this 
thing just as soon 
as the wheels can be 
got to move. But 
here’s the crew off 
their job, officers 
of the road five 
hundred miles away, 
no supreme judge 
handy, and an obsti- 
nate Sunkhaze mule 
running the thing 
on an_ execution 
sale! You’re high 
sheriff of this coun- 
ty. It’s your duty 
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Mr. Hook came running, and was 
plainly excited. 

“Riot and outrage!” he gasped at the 
foot of the steps. “I want a posse, 
sheriff. Property ain’t safe! Strikers 
have ris’. You sold me a railroad. 
Now deliver goods!” 

“T’ve delivered,” stated the sheriff 
crisply. “I handed you papers. It’s up 
to you now. If 
you think I’m goin’ 
down there and put 
that railroad in a 
paper bag and hand 
it to you, your 
mind’s affected 
worse than what 
I’ve been thinkin’ it 
was.” 

“There’s riot and 
uprisin’, and it’s got 
to be quelled,” in- 
sisted the new own- 
er of the S. & Q. 
“And outside of 
backin’ up the bar- 
gain you’ve just 
made with me, it’s 
up to you as sheriff 
to go ahead and 
quell.” 

Mutiny of any 
kind had always 
enlisted Cap'n 
Sproul’s combative- 
ness. He gazed 
meditatively down 
the street and but- 
toned his coat. 

“It’s certainly 
your duty to go, as 
I’ve been _ telling 


to take hold and — yp, Hook followed him, flaying the air with you,” was President 
protect all of us his feet. Soule’s unfortunate 


until this thing 
touches ground once more.” 

“Take holt! If there’s any hot tongs 
in this county that no one else wants 
to handle, they’re brought around to me 
to take holt of,” growled the sheriff. 

Then he sat down on the top step, 
and listened doggedly to the president's 
arguments and appeals. They did not 
move him. But the reappearance of 
Alasco Hook did. 


remark, 

The sheriff grunted, and turned to 
go into the courthouse. 

“Then it’s just as they said,” whined 
Mr. Hook. 

The-sheriff whirled. “As who said?” 

“Headlight Horace said it wouldn’t 
do me any good to run to you. Said 
you wouldn’t back up your trade, and 
said that if you came down there and 
interfered with him he’d knock off 
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your block.” Mr. Hook had once owned 
a fighting bulldog, and understood the 
efficacy of well-scruffled ears. 

Cap’n Sproul said something under 
his breath, and started posthaste down 
the steps. The two men followed. 

“Furthermore,” confided Hook to the 
bank president, “the whole three of ‘em 
are gettin’ cahootin’ drunk, just as fast 
as licker will do it.” 

The S. & Q.’s rusty rails made apolo- 
getic junction with the prosperous Cen- 
tral Railroad just in the edge of Newry 
village. The sheriff reached the sta- 
tion by short cuts. On its own side of 
the platform was the S. & Q. train. 
There was a grimy little locomotive 
with the name ‘‘Bombazeen” on its cab. 
Behind it were a freight car, a flat car, 
and a passenger coach that was an old- 
fashioned hand-me-down from the Cen- 
tral. In the cab of Bombazeen were 
the three members of the train crew, 
placidly smoking. There was no one 
else in sight, and no sign of the riot 
that Mr. Hook had painted. 

“There they be,” cried the railroad 
magnate, “strikin’ and destroyin’.” 

“What’s the matter here?’ demanded 
the sheriff. 

Headlight Horace, his elbows on the 
sill of the cab window, surveyed him 
serenely. “Don’t know of anything 
startlin’,” he said. “Only that we want 
our back pay.” 

“Didn’t I understand you to say that 
you’d thrown up your jobs?” 

“Correct,” admitted Horace, his nose 
gleaming in the wreaths from his pipe 
like a red coal. 

“What are you doin’ in that engine, 
then ?” 

“Waitin’ to be paid our wages, and 
holdin’ onto this property till the bill’s 
settled.” 

“This railroad has been sold to-day,” 
stated Cap’n Sproul. “TI sold it. This 
man, here, bid it in. I’m standin’ be- 
hind any deals I make, whether in pri- 
vate or as sheriff. It’s his road until 
the law acts further. So you come down 
out of that cab, the three of you. And 
if there’s any blocks to be knocked off 
it will be attended to here and now.” 
There was challenge in his tone. 
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The conductor turned gaze of dis- 
gusted reproach on Mr. Hook. 

“Couldn't leave it on the level be- 
tween the four of us, and make a fair 
fight of it, could you?” he sneered. 
““Look-a-here, how much do you want 
for seventy-six dollars, anyway ?” 

“Tt ain’t what I’ve paid, it’s what I’ve 
bought,” declared Mr. Hook stoutly. 
“And I want it.” 

“Help yourself, then, to what’s layin’ 
around loose,’ advised Horace. “But 
in the general grab, this here property 
that we’re on has been picked up. We'll 
hold it for c’lat’ral till we’re paid back 
wages.” 

“Down out of there!” shouted Cap’n 
Sproul, with decision. “You’re strikers 
and holdin’ railroad property that don't 
belong to you. You come down, or I'll 
come up!” He advanced. 

“Jump her, Ben!” yelled Horace to 
the engineer on the other side of the 
cab. 

With a wheeze, the engine started. 
The sheriff made a grab for the hand 
rail, but the fireman poked him away 
with the coal hooker. 

Cap’n Sproul’s fighting blood was up 
promptly. The passing flat car offered 
no handhold by which to swing himself 
aboard. Nor did the freight car. But 
he flung himself at the rear steps of 
the passenger coach. He managed to 
land safely, though the tug at his arms 
wrenched a grunt out of him. Mr. 
Hook followed him, flailing the air 
with his feet as the impetus of the train 
jerked him along the platform. 

Bombazeen voiced a derisive yelp or 
two, and they pounded out of the vil- 
lage, and bounced away up the wobbly 
track. 

“They’ve stole the train. They was 
speculatin’ to do it,” gasped Mr. Hook. 
“They’ve got their scheme.” 

“Goin’ to make an air line trip to 
Quebec of it?” satirically inquired the 
sheriff, sitting down in a seat to re- 
cover his breath. “Don’t get flurried, 
Hook. They can’t do much stealin’ of 
a train on six miles of railroad.” 

“They’ve got some kind of a devilish 
plot,” insisted Mr. Hook, hanging to 
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The unhappy man began to draw himself along the 
top of the car. 


the back of a seat. “They might jump 
off that engine and leave us goin’.” 

But the sheriff refused to be per- 
turbed. “The front end of this train is 
movin’ as fast as the hind end is,” he 
soliloquized. ‘And there’s only six 
miles of track. And the track don’t 
run in a circle. And in the meantime 
I can be thinkin’ up a few extra re- 
marks to make to them, the whistle- 
headed sons of a coal bin!” 

As they plunged on, Mr. Hook kept 
precarious footing in the aisle, a tot- 
tering picture of acute apprehension. 
In the middle of a hackmatack swamp, 
the train began to grate to a standstill. 

“They’re goin’ to do it, just as I’ve 
said they would,’ vociferated the 
prophet. ‘“They’re slowin’ up. It’s so 
they can hop off and leave us goin’.” 

Cap’n Sproul could see nothing sen- 
sible in Hook’s suspicions or in such 
action as he predicted. But caution 
and curiosity prompted him to find out 
what the mutineers were about forward. 
He ran to the front of the car. When 
he arrived on the platform, the car 
gave its last hitch and halted. On the 
end of the freight van was an iron 
ladder, and the cap’n promptly mount- 
ed with sailor agility. From there he 


saw Headlight Horace about to step be- 
tween the tender and the front of the flat 
car, and promptly guessed his errand. 
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“Keep away from that shacklin’ pin, 
you wattled-nosed imitation of a red 
lantern,” admonished the sheriff. 

“Let him have it, boys!” was the con-- 
ductor’s shrill command. And the next 
moment the cap’n found himself duck- 
ing coal lumps that filled the air. The 
men on the tender were good shots, 
and three of the missiles hit him. One 
knocked his hat off, 

“There’s a lot more where them 
come from,” advised Horace, after he 
had signaled a momentary truce. 
“Them’s samples. It’s a hint that you’d 
better be mindin’ your own business 
than tryin’ to do hard-workin’ men out 
of the wages that’s comin’ to ’em.” 

“If I ain’t attendin’ to my business, 
I'd like to know what you call it,” de- 
clared the cap’n, choking with fury 
and wounded dignity. “I’m sheriff of 
this county.” 

“But you ain’t got any more busi- 
ness aboard this train than a hobo has,” 
said the conductor. “You’re bummin’ 
your way, that’s what you’re doin’. I 
can have you arrested for evadin’ fare. 
Perhaps we’ve took our jobs back 
again, for all you know. You're inter- 
ferin’ with a railroad crew, and that’s 
State prison.” 

“Don’t you let ’em fool you,” fran- 
tically advised Mr. Hook from the lad- 
der. ‘‘They’re goin’ to steal that en- 
gine away from us into another town 
where they can attach it.” 

The conductor made another sortie 
toward the shackling pin. 

Cap’n Sproul did not pause then to 
ponder on legal rights or railroad reg- 
ulations. He did not propose to be 
marooned in the middle of a hackma- 
tack swamp by that trio of malcontents. 
He suddenly realized what partly 
prompted this crazy rebellion against 
authority. While waiting for a fresh 
signal from the conductor, the engineer 
and fireman were sucking from pint 
bottles. 

“Baste him, boys!” ordered Horace, 
with a drunken screech that left no 
doubt as to his condition. 

From the nature of his office, the 
sheriff was armed. He pulled a re- 
volver, and briskly replied to the next 














volley of coal lumps. He did not aim 
to hit. But the barking of the gun was 
enough. It is not likely that the engi- 
neer, in his panic, knew exactly why he 
pulled the throttle open before he 
leaped from the cab. But he did so. 
And Bombazeen started with a jerk 
that laid the sheriff on his back. He 
was up in time to see Horace and his 
associates throwing rocks after the 
train. Mr. Hook was on his knees on 
top of the box car. 

“Do you know anything about an en- 
gine?” roared Cap’n Sproul, straddling 
wide to keep his balance. 

“It’s my business, runnin’ a portable 
sawmill,” Hook replied. “But that don’t 
do any good. I ain’t in that engine.” 

“You'll be there in about two min- 
utes,” bellowed the cap’n. “Go for’- 
rards!” 

“T ain’t spry enough,” quavered his 
companion. He was down on his hands 
and knees, hanging to the running 
board. The train was pitching along 
like a craft galloping over seas. Bom- 
bazeen was under way, and making 
record time on the S. & Q. 

“Don’t you mutiny on me!” In the 
stress of those cir- 
cumstances, the 
cap'n’s whirling 
thoughts took no 
note of difference 
between  quarter- 
deck and the top 
of a box car. “You 
go for’rards, and 
shut off that thing, 
or I'll take you by 
the scruff of the 
neck and throw 
you there.” 

When Mr. 
Hook merely 
crouched and gib- 
bered at him, he 
shot off his ready 
revolver in the way 
of admonition. 

“It’s murder!” 
squealed the vic- 
tim. 

“One more 
chance. I’m count- 
6 





He was tearing back toward Newry. 
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in’ ten,” shouted Cap’n Sproul, with 
a look of menace that blistered Mr. 
Hook’s eyes. 

The unhappy man began to drag him- 
self along the top of the car. Between 
the two dangers, the cap’n was nearest 
and most importunate. Mr. Hook had 
heard stories of the saturnine old sea- 
dog’s temper in crises. The descent on 
the forward ladder and the drop to the 
flat car were feats that Mr. Hook ac- 
complished slowly, fearfully, but satis- 
factorily. To climb from the flat car to 
the top of the tender, however, was a 
more serious proposition. Mr. Hook 
made one or two false starts and then 
squatted helplessly. 

“T’ve navigated in all kinds of weath- 
er with all kinds of crafts and critters,” 
muttered the cap’n, “but this will pass 
down in hist’ry as something that would 
have bothered even the Flyin’ Dutch- 
man to handle.” 

He attempted to encourage Mr. Hook 
with one more salute. But the revolver 
clicked uselessly. He had fired his last 
cartridge. 

“I’m countin’ ten!” he roared, in a 
sea voice that could be heard above the 
snorting of Bom- 
bazeen and the rat- 
tle of the wheels. 
Hook turned his 
head, and looked 
into the revolver 
barrel. “It'll be a 
case of dyin’ now 
or five’ minutes 
later when we hit 
Sunkhaze in the 
middle. Take your 
pick. One—two— 
three a 

With a howl of 
mortal terror, the 
proprietor of the 
S. & Q. leaped the 
space between 
tender and flat 
car, and clutched 
the flaring edge. 
Panic had _ nearly 
paralyzed him. He 
tried to lift him- 
self, and failed. 
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“Something has got to be done from 
the quarter-deck,’’ mused the cap’n, not 
calmly, but with terror striking to his 
heart. 

They were whirling around a curve 
that had brought Sunkhaze in sight. 
From his perch, Cap’n Sproul could see 
the log bumper that buttressed the end 
of the main line. Bombazeen was tear- 
ing toward it with a recklessness that 
seemed to partake of the general dis- 
organization of the S. & QO., and there 
was Hook, squirming helplessly, and 
trying to kick his foot up over the ten- 
der’s edge. He was missing connec- 
tions each time by about six inches. 

The sheriff clicked his revolver once 
more, hoping against hope that there 
might be one remaining cartridge for 
the encouragement of Mr. Hook. The 
weapon had no voice. But in the same 
spirit that urges a desperate driver to 
break his whip over a mired horse, the 
cap’n took careful aim, and hurled the 
empty revolver. It struck Hook be- 
tween the shoulders, and affected him 
like a galvanic shock. He flopped over 
the edge of the tender, and plunged 
down the incline of coal on his back. 
In a moment, Cap’n Sproul saw him 
at the throttle. 

But Mr. Hook was not in the calm 
and judicial mood requisite in an engi- 
neer facing a crisis. His first glance 
ahead showed him the log bumper pre- 
cariously close at hand. He had not 
the experience that would enlighten him 
in regard to Bombazeen’s abilities in 
the way of making a quick stop. 

In that crazy moment of deadly peril, 
Cap’n Sproul lost all notions of distinc- 
tions. His lifelong experience had 
been with one form of danger—the 
danger of the sea. 

“Ledge dead under the bow! Sheer 
off, you pickerel-headed seco!” he 
yelled, and, anticipating the shock, he 
flung himself on his face on the run- 
ning board, clutched its edges, and shut 
his eyes. 

Mr. Hook’s first impulse had been to 
jump. But at that speed the leap was 
too dizzy. Then he reversed Bomba- 
zeen. But though her wheels spun 


madly it seemed to the panicky man in 





the cab that she would smash herself 
against the bumper. And a man who 
understands engines fears a bed of 
coals, a telescoped cab, and a bursting 
boiler. Mr. Hook dove off, and went 
bouncing down the embankment. 

The final fifty feet of the S. & Q.’s 
track was in the condition common to 
such unused stretches. It was half 
buried in gravel. Bombazeen’s wheels 
bit here. Fire sputtered and streaked 
under her drivers. And the next mo- 
ment she was backing her train as 
briskly as she had been yanking it in 
the direction of destruction. 

Cap’n Sproul, on the top of the car, 
had not been able to translate with the 
two senses of hearing and feeling what 
the various jolts and jumps under him 
signified. He had been waiting for the 
grand crash. When it did not come, he 
opened his eyes and became fully in- 
formed. He was tearing back toward 
Newry. 

It was too late to jump, even if he 
could have accomplished it from his 
lofty perch. They were on the high 
bank and trestle, a little way outside the 
Sunkhaze station. By the time the level 
was reached, Bombazeen was plunging 
along as valiantly as steam would drive 
her, and the cap’n decided that he would 
“hang to the ship.” Even dubious pros- 
pects were better than instant death. 

While he was wondering, half fero- 
ciously, half fearfully, what had become 
of the recreant Hook, he saw a man 
come scratching up the embankment 
and start running down the track in 
pursuit. The runner was plainly Hook. 
But the cap’n found no encouragement 
in the spectacle. 

Mr. Hook, being alive and therefore 
a subject for human wrath, the cap’n 
sat on top of his car and bellowed an- 
athema on a man who didn’t know any 
more than Mr. Hook seemed to know. 
The fact that Mr. Hook could not hear 
did not matter; Cap’n Sproul was 
bursting with pent-up feelings that had 
to be relieved. And even when a curve 
had hid the sprinter, he continued his 
objurgations as something that took his 
mind off his more pressing troubles. 

The train was certainly doing better 
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They threw rocks that missed him, and continued to thraw them as long as the train was in sight. 


time on its return than on the way up. 
Cap’n Sproul was no railroad sharp, but 
his fright informed him on that point. 
It was down grade from the Sunkhaze 
hills to Newry. Every curve made him 
sick. The rickety cars careened and 
the wheels squawled against the rusty 
rails. 

The cap’n did not retreat to the pas- 
senger coach. He dreaded the ladder, 
and, furthermore, decided that he’d 
rather die in the open. The wild hope 
that he might alight in a tree or on a 
soft spot, when the inevitable occurred, 
kept him from “going below.” The 
idea of tackling that malignant locomo- 
tive made his heart sink. He could not 
understand exactly what had happened 
to Mr. Hook, but it must have been 


something sudden and terrible, he re- 
flected, for judging from the time it 
took that unfortunate to get back on 
the track he must have been thrown a 
goodly distance. 

Another incident occurred to divert 
the cap’n’s thoughts from the pros- 
pects of imminent destruction. When 
he faced about from despairing survey 
of the empty locomotive, he caught 
sight of three men far down the track. 
There was no mistaking them. They 
were Headlight Horace and his coadju- 
tors. They stood still, and leaped up 
and down on the track and waved their 
hands. 

They stood their ground so long in 
their efforts at signaling that Cap’n 
Sproul felt the momentary thrill of the 
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sportsman; he reflected that possibly 
the train might be able to bag one or 
more of them, and felt no contrition at 
the bloodthirsty hope. But they man- 
aged to stagger to a knoll and safety. 
At the risk of his neck, he stood up and 
returned their salute of brandishing 
fists. They threw rocks that missed 
him, and continued to throw them as 
long as the train was in sight, sense- 
lessly and viciously, 

“I'd give ten thousand dollars if I 
was aboard something that I could 
bring ’round into the wind opposite to 
where they stood,” raved the cap’n. 
“Five thousand dollars more, if she had 
a long tom mounted for’rards. But 
damn a thing that runs on tracks with- 
out kedge or rudder!” 

Now with nothing to occupy his 
mind except swamp land and the snaky 
rails ahead, he remembered that there 
was another end to the S. & Q. Rail- 
road and that he was rapidly approach- 
ing it. He sat down and clung to the 
top of the car and definitely abandoned 
himself to whatever might happen. In 
all his life before, in times of stress, 
he had never been. without resources. 
Having decided to let that virulent en- 
gine alone as something more danger- 
ous than prospective smash, he was 
helpless. 

The roofs of Newry had appeared 
ahead. The rusty rails stretched down 
into the edge of the village. The after- 
noon Central train was just leaving the 
station. He could see the puffing smoke. 
His finish would have plenty of specta- 
tors. The usual station loungers would 
still be there. Probably the coming of 
the S. & Q. runaway had already been 
noted, he reflected. 

But while he was pondering whether 
he would go to death standing up with 
arms folded, or would take his chances 
in a craven flying leap from the flat car, 
a fact was obtruded on his dizzy con- 
sciousness: Bombazeen was less as- 
sertive with its smokestack. The roar 
of the cars could not hide that fact. And 
the train was running more slowly. He 
had been paying little heed to conditions 
at the locomotive end of the train for 
two miles or more. But now, even in 
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his inexperience in matters of engines, 
he understood that Bombazeen was 
played out. Her fires had cooled, and 
she had frantically wasted all her steam. 
The impetus of the train down grade 
was alone furnishing motive power. 

There was a brake wheel on the box 
car. The sheriff twisted it. He knew 
that the passenger coach had another 
brake. There was still momentum to 
spare. Two minutes later, he was on 
the platform of the coach easing his 
train into the station. And when he 
had braked the outfit to a ‘standstill at 
the platform, he stepped down, very 
white, pretty shaky, but able to meet 
President Soule’s astonished gaze with 
steady eye. There were three men with 
President Soule. They carried valises, 
and it was plain that they had just ar- 
rived. The cap’n guessed their identity 
before the bank man had made them 
known to him. They were officers of 
the S. & Q. 

“I’ve been telling the sheriff you’d 
be right along to look after matters as 
soon as you could get here after that 
draft bunco,” chattered Soule nerv- 
ously. “I knew it would be warning 
enough to you that your road needed 
looking after, just as I’ve been telling 
you.” 

It was plain that he was now talking 
to give Cap’n Sproul the tip that he 
thought that blunt gentleman needed. 

“We have a very efficient sheriff in 
this county, gentlemen. Just as soon as 
he saw that something was wrong, he 
took the road under his personal care 
and direction. Of course, the law has 
a routine for such troubles; but he saw 
that things needed to be done at once, 
and he did not wait for routine. He 
assumed charge of the road and the 
employees and—and 4 

The nervous bank man had reached 
the end of his resources of explanation. 
The cap’n’s headlong departure had as- 
tonished him as much as had his equal- 
ly headlong arrival. And his gaze, 





endeavoring to avoid the cap’n’s glower- 
ing eyes, had just noted that the loco- 
motive cab was empty. 
tonishment 
“vamping.” 


A gasp of as- 


choked off his nervous 











“He’s just been up the line,” Mr. 
Soule managed to say in conclusion. 

“We have had some financial trou- 
bles, sheriff,” said one of the strangers 
frankly, ‘and we have had to let the 
road wag along as best it would. But 
we're here now to straighten everything 
out. You say you’ve just been up the 
line? How is everything looking?” 

Language was bursting in the sher- 
iff. Words—hot, quivering, blistering 
speech—crowded in his throat, and he 
looked from one to the other of the 
three smooth city men with lurid light 
in his eyes. But before they had time 
to wonder at the strange expression on 
his countenance, he got control of him- 
self and gulped back the amazing story. 
There were three drunken men and that 
wild man, Hook, to report what they 
would, but he knew that the first word 
—and calmness—would discount heay- 
ily the yarns of such as these. No high 
sheriff of Cuxabexis County could af- 
ford to put his own mintmark on a 
yarn of that sort, unless he wanted to 
be laughed out of the State. 

The cap’n’s mild voice surprised 
even himself when he spoke. 

“T just took a little run of inspection 
up and back, to make sure that Hyde 
hadn’t stolen the rails. Just a quick 
trip, you understand. Only incident 
was that I discharged your train crew 
for being drunk. If you hire them 
again, you'l] make a mistake.” 

And then he turned and led the way 
to the courthouse, where certain for- 
malities regarding Hyde’s apprehension 
were to be arranged. In the press of 
that and other matters, the peculiar fea- 
tures of that missing train crew seemed 
to excite no comment. 
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The sheriff accompanied the railroad 
men back to the station, and, as they 
reached the platform, a farmer’s wagon 
whirled up in a cloud of dust. Mr. 
Hook bounced out. 

“Flere’s a man,” stated Cap’n Sproul, 
grabbing Hook by the arm in a grip 
that made his captive wince and grit 
his teeth, “that I hired to run your en- 
gine till you can make further arrange- 
ments.” 

And, before the amazed Mr. Hook 
could get his can-cover mouth open to 
utter protest or demand explanation, 
the sheriff pushed him down the plat- 
form and derricked him onto the en- 
gine. It was several minutes before 
Mr. Hook began to get up steam under 
the boiler of Bombazeen. But he pro- 
ceeded to do so after he had listened 
attentively to certain earnest remarks 
that Cap’n Sproul had to offer. First, 
Hook tucked something carefully away 
in his big wallet. He spit on his hands, 
and picked up the fireman’s shovel. The 
cap’n was backing down the steps. 

“T don’t want you to go away think- 
in’ I’m one of the sort that can be 
bribed,” said Mr. Hook. 

“You needn’t worry,” growled the 
sheriff. “If ever I think about you again 
or anything else about this railroad it 
will be because I can’t help myself.” 

“Why I'm doin’ as I’m doin’,” said 
Mr. Hook, “is because I’m patriotic, 
and I think now they are goin’ to be- 
gin and develop us up in Sunkhaze. I’m 
hopin’ to see this road run right 
through to Quebec.” 

“So’m I,” agreed Cap’n Sproul heart- 
ily, and added, as he started for the 
courthouse: ‘And then _ pick up this 
end and keep on runnin’. 
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Return of Blake 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


UT of the swirl of dust, the car, 
with gradual diminution of 
speed, drew up near the gate. 

“So we have raced madly halfway 
across the continent to come to this,” 
she remarked, as he helped her out of 
the machine. The faint flicker of a 
disdainful smile hovered about her lips 
as she pointed her parasol toward the 
old weather-beaten house, with its dis- 
jointed beams. She looked at her com- 
panion almost pityingly, observing his 
effort to hide the pang of disappoint- 
ment he felt. 

The air of decay was everywhere 
about the place. The spacious grounds, 
rolling in easy gradations to the sum- 
mit, on which stood the now dilapidated 
building, were overrun with weeds. 
The trees looked as though they had 
not been pruned in a generation. Alto- 
gether, the scene was one of desolation, 
depressing in its effect. 

Big, ugly gaps appeared in the small 
board fence; patches of trodden earth 
marked their shapeless outlines in the 
gravel walks. The defacing hand of 
time had left its imprint unresisted by 
the slightest effort at repair or recon- 
struction. Grounds, house, stable, 
barn, walks, even the wire-netted 


poultry fence, had fallen under the on- 
slaught of the destroying elements. 
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was fit for 
shamed 


The estate, that once 
prince, now would have 
pauper. 

Blake, haggard and worn from his 
long journey and the emotions that 
swelled within him, looked painfully 
at the disheartening landscape. Un- 
kempt as was its general appearance, 
it seemed even more frazzled and worn 
as he inspected its details. 

“And yet,” he murmured, “the lawns 
once were green; the flower beds 
breathed an alluring fragrance; the 
trees were laden with fruit, and the 
buildings reflected the pride and care 
of their owner. How things have 
changed!” 

“And she”—there was a tinge of bit- 
terness and a shade of contempt in her 
voice—“I wonder whether she, too, has 
changed !” 

Her lips curled cynically as she asked 
the question. Blake gazed at his wife 
in silence. His mind was in a tur- 
moil, yet he could not help noting her 
rounded beauty, set off by the refresh- 
ing whiteness of her attire. He ob- 
served the soft texture of her dress, 
partly covered by the long, brown linen 
automobile duster. At first glance, the 
skirt had the appearance of a gauzy 
film, from the hem of which peered two 
dainty tan points. A plain straw hat, 
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“You can come inside and wait. She'll be buck directly.” 


from which floated a long veil, crowned 
her regular features and the wavy mass 
of brown locks that surmounted them. 

The car chugged impatiently in the 
roadway, as if in protest against the 
squalid setting in which it found itself. 
And, indeed, the two figures near the 
fence stood out in marked contrast to 
their shabby surroundings. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Blake, hop- 
ing to bring out the hidden thoughts of 
her husband. 


An unresponsive shrug of the shoul- 
ders was his reply. He looked ab- 
sently at the hazy green hills, that 
framed the mean foreground, on the 
edge of which he stood. The tanta- 
lizing calmness of his countenance gave 
no hint of the scorching fire within 
him; reflected no flush of the burning 
thoughts that agitated his brain. His 
brow knitted in thought as he averted 
his gaze from his wife. 

The attention of the couple was at- 
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tracted by an old man, his gray hair 
disheveled, his waistcoat stained green, 
the sleeves of his shirt rolled to his 
shoulders, who came listlessly down the 
path from the house. The sight of the 
visitors did not cause him to hasten his 
footsteps or lift his bent head. 

“He looks as if he had been work- 
ing,” remarked Mrs. Blake. “Yet 
there doesn’t appear to be any sign of 
work around here.” 

“They do believe in conserving their 
energy,” commented the husband. 

The interval of silence, while they 
waited for the figure to reach the gate, 
was broken by Blake. 

“This is the old Pruyn home, I be- 
lieve?” he asked. 

“Yes,” responded the man curtly. 

“Ts Colonel Pruyn at home?” 

The old man looked up curiously, as 
if uncertain whether the questioner was 
in earnest. “Colonel Pruyn’s been dead 
these fifteen years,” he finally said. His 
tone showed his surprise at the. ques- 
tion; it seemed incredible to him that 
there should be one so ignorant as not 
to know that Colonel Pruyn was dead. 
“You are strangers here, I presume?” 
he asked. 

“Not exactly,” Blake replied. 
been away a long time, though.” 

The bent figure on the other side of 
the gate scrutinized the visitor closely. 
He gave no sign of recognition, how- 
ever. 

“You ought to remember me; I’m 
Edward Blake. You’re Frank, of 
course, Colonel Pruyn’s man,” the caller 
said. 

“Oh, yes, I recall you now,” the old 
man replied. There still was a note of 
uncertainty in his tone, as he added: 
“It’s been a good many years since you 
left.” 

“Yes, nearly thirty-five years.” 

“You’ve changed a lot,” said the 
servant. “You were a boy when you 
went away, so it ain’t surprising that an 
old man didn’t recognize you.” 

“Where is Miss Pruyn?” Blake al- 
most blurted. 

At the mention 


“T’ve 


of the name, the 


wife gave a convulsive gasp, as if she 
had been struck suddenly. 
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“She's gone to town to do the mar- 
keting,” the servant answered calmly, 
not noting the agitation of the visitors. 
“You can come inside and wait. She’ll 
be back directly.” 

The interior of the house was as 
squalid as the exterior. Thick layers 
of dust were spread everywhere. The 
floors were bare and dirty, and there 
was a musty odor, suggestive of slow 
disintegration. The furniture, that 
once was spotless and polished, now was 
dull and chipped. Things were scat- 
tered about in the utmost disorder; 
gloomy chaos prevailed in the dwelling 
in which color and harmony once had 
reigned. 

“We've heard about you once in a 
while,” the servant began, addressing 
Blake. “We ain't lost track of you al- 
together. We heard how you got to 
be one of the big lawyer§ down in New 
York. And we read about your mar- 
riage—Miss Pruyn and I.” 

The flood of recollections that swept 
Blake’s mind gave way to speculations 
as to haw she would receive him. He 
wondered what she would say—how he 
would begin his long-delayed explana- 
tion. He felt a soothing sense of re- 
lief in the knowledge that she was 
aware of his marriage. In his mind 
he tried to conjure up a picture of her 
as she would appear on the threshold 
of the room; try as he might, he could 
not reconcile her to these grimy sur- 
roundings. The rush of his thoughts 
was interrupted by the servant. 

“Guess I better go out and look after 
things,” he said, as he disappeared. 

Blake sat dejectedly in a_ chair, 
watching his wife. The bright sun- 
light that slanted through the open 
window bathed her in a shaft of rip- 
pling, golden beams. The warm flow 
of light irradiated the delicate pallor of 
her face, and Blake acknowledged to 
himself that, even in her maturity— 
they were married twelve years now— 
there was a fragrant breeziness about 
her that was happily associated with 
sunshine and the pulsating joy of life. 
A ripple of laughter came from her as 
she noted the glocm that enwrapped 
her husband. 
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“So you decided to go forth and carve your own path in the world, while she promised 
to wait.” 


“Your high sense of honor isn’t 
weakening, I hope?” she asked. 

“It seems to give you amusement,’ 
he responded petulantly. 

“It does,” she acknowledged frankly. 
“I am both amused and highly inter- 
ested. In fact, I am waiting expectant- 
ly for the outcome.” 

“Then you don’t regret—you don’t 
care? Or does the justice of my course 
strike you?” 

The smile of amusement faded from 


’ 


her face. Her brows arched to seri- 
ousness, 

“Edward,” she began, “now that the 
end is so near, let us see whether we 
understand the situation properly. You 
see, 1 am not wrought up in the least 
—I am entirely calm and self-contained. 
Therefore, I can discuss it with you 
dispassionately.” 

The husband made no reply, and she 
continued : 

“When you first spoke to me ahout 
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it I regarded it as one of those strange 
vagaries that possess a man when pass- 
ing middle age. I know there comes 
a time when one’s youth calls loudly to 
him. As we approach the border line 
of old age, the mist of years seems to 
vanish, and we see, clearly, in the long 
perspective, the things that stirred us 
in our boyhood or girlhood. And we 
long ta embrace them with the ardor 
of a happy lover. All this may be 
the first touch of senility, or it may 
be a belated awakening of the soul—the 
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your own path in the world, while she 
promised to wait. Your parents moved 
to New York, and you moved with 
them. The correspondence between 
you and Miss Pruyn was kept up regu- 
larly until—until her letters suddenly 


ceased. You wrote once, twice, three | 


times, without receiving any response. 
Then your pride would not permit you 
to write again.” 

“Concisely stated,” interrupted the 
husband. “You should have been a 
lawyer.” 








“Through all the letters you find the old strain «f love—and her promise to wait.” 


submerging of the sordid present to the 
innocence of youth. Whatever it may 
be, we have come to an epoch in our 
married life which we must meet cour- 
ageously. 
“However, all this is merely the pre- 
lude from which the situation that con- 
fronts us develops. As I understand 
it, you were Miss Pruyn’s boyhood 
sweetheart. You were secretly en- 
gaged. You both knew that the old 


enmity between your fathers precluded 
their giving consent to the marriage. 
So you decided to go forth and carve 


“Now let us continue the story,” she 
went on calmly. “You see, although 1 
heard it from you but once, I know it 
by heart. I know it, because I have 
read it so often, in magazines and in 
books. It has been a favorite theme 
with authors ever since the first writer 
carved his story on the primeval rocks. 
However, it never grows wearisome in 
the telling, so let us examine this one 
—our story—if only to note its varia- 
tions from the hackneyed theme.” 

Blake bent forward in his seat, his 
chin resting in his hands. Never be- 
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fore had he realized the intellectual in- 
sight of his wife, and he listened, en- 
thralled, to her exposition of the facts. 

“As they say in the story books,” she 
continued, “the time rolled on—and 
here comes one of the variations. The 
picture of the girl who had promised 
to wait didn’t remain ever fresh in 
your memory. As you grew in wealth 
and reputation, it became a vague, hazy, 
disconnected incident in your life. I 
will not say you forgot her—that might 
not be the precise truth. And we must 
be precise in our summary. However, 
your inclinations changed. You de- 
tached yourself entirely from your rus- 
tic beginning, and became what we are 
pleased to term a man of the world. 
Your tastes became more complex as 
you became more involved in the pol- 
ished, highly ornate, if somewhat arti- 
ficial, sphere in which you now move. 

“We will pass over our marriage, 
except to say that you wed a woman 
of your own station. We will take it 
for granted that you loved her ee 

“IT did,” Blake interrupted. “And, 
furthermore, you know ‘i 

She waved her hand in token of si- 
lence. “I am stating this case, if you 
please,” she said. “If I misstate the 
facts you may correct me, but other- 
wise kindly wait until I have finished.” 

She was thoughtful for a moment, 
collating the facts in her mind. Su- 
perbly calm, she continued to unfold 
the story. 

“Your married life contained the 
average of happiness—the average of 
dissensions and disagreements. We 
will not go into details—they do not 
belong properly to our story. So we 
will come now to the death of your 
father. He passed away without con- 
fessing that your boyhood sweetheart 
had written and that he had inter- 
cepted the letters. If his act weighed 
on his mind he didn’t show it; for he 
passed away peacefully, unconscious of 
having inflicted a grievous wrong on 
any one. In fact, the chances are he 
had forgotten all about the intercepted 
letters. And that marks another 
variation from the usual form of the 
narrative. Had it been written by a 








novelist, he would have reveled in the 
picture of the dying agony of the father 
as he sought to purge himself of the 
wrong he had done his son and the 
little country girl he had left behind. 

“Five years after your father’s death 
you happen to be looking through some 
of his papers. Hidden among the mass 
of documents you found three letters. 
Your fingers trembled as they held the 
missives—your nerves vibrated to the 
touch of the past that the handwriting 
recalled. As you read the letters it 
dawned on you that your boyhood 
sweetheart had written; that she had 
not cast you aside, and that you had 
innocently deserted her. Through all 
the letters you find the old strain of 
love—and her promise to wait.” 

“Why go over all this again?” Blake 
demanded nervously. He looked at her 
fixedly, as if in dread of the climax 
which, he knew, was rolling up with 
cumulative force. 

“We must go over it,” she replied, 
“to make sure there is no mistake. Let 
us continue. After reading the letters, 
your high sense of honor suddenly 
bobbed to the surface. You came to 
me and told me of the doubts that har- 
rowed your mind. You knew you had 
a duty to perform, but you were un- 
certain as to whether it was to me or 
—to her. You feared that you had un- 
consciously ruined her life. That, per- 
haps, she was still waiting. If your 
father committed a wrong, you told 
me, you felt that you, at least, had been 
guilty of contributory negligence. You 
had failed—when the letters stopped— 
to go to her and ask for an explana- 
tion; a step that would have prevented 
many missteps of the future. 

“The story now leaves the beaten 
paths of romance, and finds itself in 
unknown, unexplored channels. I did 
not cry; there was no hysterical out- 
burst when I heard your narrative. I 
acquiesced in your determination to re- 
pair, so far as possible, the wrong for 
which your negligence was partly re- 
sponsible. I saw your thoughts shape 
themselves into action, but I was de- 
termined not to be crowded out of the 
moving climax toward which you were 
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hastening. When you started on your 
wild rush to this interior town, I was 
at your side. I am here now, as you 
see, ready, as they say in racing par- 
lance, to be in at the finish.” 

A look of kind reproach was in her 
eyes. She stepped close to him, and 
placed her hand on his shoulder. 

“There is just one thing I want to 
add,” she said. “It is merely a 
woman’s opinion—a woman’s guess. It 
is that I am afraid you are grasping 
out for an intangible something, a beau- 
tiful, elusive spirit. You think you 
have it in your closed hand, but when 
your fingers open you will find it isn’t 
there. You will find you have been 
pursuing a delusion.” 

Blake looked up at his wife. ‘What 
you have termed a story,” he said, “‘is 
really a drama—something very close 
to a tragedy. And your recital shows 
you have missed its underlying theme. 
It is this: Shall I keep the promise I 
made, on which another built her life 
because she believed in my honor and 
my love?” 

“Did she build on your promise?” the 
wife asked in return. “And if she did, 
she must have learned long before this 
that her structure stood on a shifting 
foundation. Don’t you think the 
chances are that many years ago she 
began to shape her life on something 
more substantial than an unfulfilled 
promise ?” 

“But,” replied the husband, “she is 
still Miss Pruyn. It must be from 
choice, for she never lacked suitors. 
Her father was the wealthiest man in 
this section of the State, and she— 
well—lI can still see her lithe form, the 
rosy cheeks, the healthful glow of her 
eyes—always merry, always laughing. 
I cannot understand how she can live 
in this squalor.” 

“Now that you have returned, that 
you have kept at least part of your 
promise, what do you intend to do?” 
the wife asked. 

Blake arose, and stared vacantly out 
of the window. Her question had put 
the problem squarely before him. But 


the conflicting elements of his nature 
carried him to no solution of the vex- 
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ing puzzle. The predominant impulse 
within him urged him to embrace the 
opportunity offered by the waiting 
automobile—to flee, with his wife, be- 
fore the return of Miss Pruyn. But 
that would have been cowardly, and 
Blake was not a mental coward. As 
he turned and faced his wife, it came 
upon him that never had she appeared 
more attractive, more alluring. It often 
happens that we do not see the mani- 
fold charms of the things we possess 
until confronted by the danger of los- 
ing them. 

The wife looked querulously at her 
husband, waiting for his decision. But 
he could not decide. 

“Whatever happens,” he said, “you 
must help me to do right. If she waited, 
and she wants me ” The words 
died on his quivering lips. 

Mrs. Blake’s face was an impene- 
trable mask. “Your own inclinations, 
your own sense of right must decide,” 
she replied. 

The dim shadow of a human form 
projected itself against the wall. Blake 
turned toward the door, in the broad 
opening of which stood a woman. She 
was of medium build, somewhat angu- 
lar, and, in her faded clothing, she 
looked more like a stuffed effigy than 
a being of flesh and blood. Blake re- 
coiled before the look of mocking tri- 
umph she cast at him. 

“So you’ve come to visit me,” she 
said, in a harsh, grating tone. 

Yet there was an indescribable charm 
in her manner, a faint, subtle sugges- 
tion of the Ethel Pruyn of the old 
days that all her personal neglect had 
been unable to obliterate. Blake gazed 
compassionately at her. His frame had 
grown rigid, but there was a soft note 
in his voice as he said: 

“Yes, I have come to explain.” 

He stretched his hand toward her, 
but she withheld hers. She moved 
into the middle of the room, like a 
grim spectre who had come to torment 
him. 

“Why did you come? Why are you 
here now to bother me?” she asked 
sullenly. “I didn’t ‘send for you—or 
for her.” She looked derisively at the 
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Blake took a step backward, as if stunned by the unexpested climax. 


wife, as if to accentuate the agony of 
the situation. 

Blake felt a cold chill smothering 
the warm impulse that had brought him 
to the house. But he told her, slowly, 
calmly, and concisely, what had moved 
him to make the visit. 

“T came,” he ended, “to make what 
reparation I could.” 

She laughed incredulously at his 
story. It was a high-pitched, crackling 
laugh, like the twang of a long-unused 
zither string. 

“What can you do for me?’ she 
asked. “I don’t need you or yours. [’m 
a Pruyn—we don’t ask for anything 
from any one.” 

The boast sounded flimsy and sickly 
coming from her. Yet Blake, recalling 
the Ethel Pruyn of thirty-five years 
ago, wondered how she could have 
fallen to such seediness. Inwardly, he 
accused himself of having been the 
cause of it. 

“You have changed a good deal in 
thirty-five years,” he ventured. 

“Did you expect to find me as you 





left me?” she retorted. “I believed in 
you once,” she added accusingly, after 
a moment’s reflection, “but I don't he- 
lieve in any one now. I gave up be- 
lieving in people long ago. I have 
lived here all my life, and I'll die here: 
and I don’t ask for sympathy from you 
or any one else.” 

“But I don’t offer sympathy,” Blake 
responded. “I offer reparation.” 

“For what?” she demanded. 

“For having kept you waiting, for 
having brought disappointment and 
sorrow into your life.” 

She smiled disdainfully. “You kept 
me waiting,” she repeated. “No, you 
didn’t keep me waiting—not all this 
time. And there have been other dis- 
appointments, other sorrows, since you 
left. Do you think that you alone have 
lived, that you alone have had happi- 
ness and misery? No, I lived my life 
just as you lived yours—~in my own 
environment, in my own way.” — 

She stretched a finger toward him. 
On it glistened a plain gold wedding 
ring. 
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Blake took a step backward, as if 
stunned by the unexpected climax. 

“Then you didn’t wait for me?” he 
asked slowly, emphasizing each word. 
“You were married, after all? Mar- 
ried and e 

“Yes, and divorced.” She finished 
the sentence for him. “And if you 
want to know more, I resumed my 
maiden name, and he’s dead, and he 
didn’t get a penny of my money.” She 
looked at Blake suspiciously, as if a 
sudden flash had illumined her mind. 

“And you won’t get a penny of it, 
either,” she said, almost viciously. 
“They’ve tried to get it away from me 
many times—since Colonel Pruyn died. 
But I’ve got it all. I saved it all for 
him, for my boy.” 

“Your boy?” he interrupted. 

“Yes, my boy, whose tombstone 
A rasping sob rent her voice. 
covered his face with his hands. 

“And when he died,”’ she continued, 
“T said no one shall get the money that 
was for him—no one. And I've lived 
my own life, all alone. I experienced 
its joys and its sorrows, and I don’t 
want any one to intrude in it now.” 





” 


Blake 
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Blake now felt like a stranger toward 
her, like an interloper who had pro- 
jected himself into another’s life on 
the flimsy excuse of an affection that 
long ago had died. He began to see 
things clearly again; he began to real- 
ize that time not only heals wounds, 
but often removes the scar. And he 
turned toward his wife, a deep longing 
in his eyes. 

“Come,” she whispered, “we have 
our own life to live. You made your 
exit from hers long ago—let us go.” 

As they passed through the door, 
there came in a half-sneering tone from 
the wasted figure in the background : 

“And he thought I was pining for 
him. As if the world stood still while 
he moved.” 

“You were wrong about the under- 
lying theme of the drama,” the wife 
murmured to him. “She struck the 
keynote: ‘As if the world stood still 
while he moved.’ ” 

The gentle pressure of Blake’s hand 
as he helped her into the machine was 
fraught with more eloquent meaning . 
than the most impassioned speech he 
ever delivered. 





With Time and a Song 


“THE days are long and the body weary, 
But a bit of a song keeps a man’s heart cheery, 
And gladdens his eyes, though the skies be dreary. 
Heigh-ho for a bit of a song! 


The bars are strong and the stones are cold, 

But a bit of a song keeps a man’s heart bold, 

And hopes grow bright as the night grows old. 
Heigh-ho for a bit of a song! 


When the heart’s in tune the sun shines bright, 

And a bit of a song keeps a man’s heart light. 

With time and a song all wrong comes right! 
Heigh-ho for a bit of a song! 


R.-E. Bo BRALz. 

















The Reminiscences of Katie, a 
Servant Girl 


As Told to Anne O’Hagan 


MRS. AMORY’S BRACELET 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


Y brother, Joey, an’ me, we were 
always the best friends out of 
all the family, an’ so when he 

came out to America I was always 
thinkin’ how soon could I come out, 
too, an’ be with him. It wasn’t that I 
didn’t like the others dearly, but that 
I was so awful fond of him. An’ Bal- 
lyhogue seemed drear enough with him 
gone. 

Joey was always writin’ me letters, 
sayin’ that soon he’d. have me out an’ 
we'd be together again. He did grand 
himself—work from the very first he 
had, plenty of it, an’ it well paid. He 
was always sendin’ money home to his 
father an’ mother, an’ one fine day 
came the letter sayin’ that I was to 
make ready to come, for the next letter 
would have my passage money. An’ 
there was a lot of talk about how he 
would send for all the folks, gradual, 
an’ how soon I’d be earnin’ good wages 
myself an’ could help. My next sister, 


Maggie, she came an’ begged I would , 


send for her the first one; an’ big Bar- 
ney an’ little Mike an’ Mollie, the baby 
—almost, all came crowdin’ an’ beg- 
gin’ to be sent for next. You’d have 
thought I had the money promised to 
be on the wharf, waitin’ for me. 

By the time Joey’s money order came 





an’ my passage was taken out of Liv- 
erpool, I'd begun to think more about 
what I was leavin’, an’ less about what 
I was goin’ to, an’ it didn’t seem so 
fine an’ grand.as it had. The last Sun- 
day before I sailed, I mind it well—an’ 
how glad an’ sorry an’ proud an’ mis- 
erable I was. At church on the hill— 
Ballyhogue’s the small place, you know, 
ma’am, just a handful of houses, the 
little bits of ones, too, dropped along 
at the edge of the bog; an’ the church 
is three miles away, at Conconnough 
on the hill, where clear days you can 
see the sea afar off. 

Well, that last Sunday I was at 
home, it was fine an’ sad, how they 
treated me at church, the neighbors for 
miles around, an’ the sisters where I 
went to school my two years, an’ even 
Father Hennesey himself. An’ lots of 
them gave me presents—little things— 
an’ some’ gave me bits of gifts to bring 
their childer over here; we were all 
fine an’ foolish together, an’ I took the 
socks for Dan Leggett that hadn’t been 
heard of since he was in Chicago two 
years before, an’ was sure I’d see him 
walkin’ around the minute I landed in 
New York. An’ things like that, I did. 
It was a fine greenhorn I was. 

Well, I crossed, as you’d know with- 
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That last Sunday I was at home, it was fine an’ sad. 


out my tellin’, seein’ that I’m here this 


minute. An’ I'll not be troublin’ you 
with the story of the trip on the sea, 
an’ the people I met, an’ the fear that 
was always in my heart with hearin’ 
the water wash along after the boat an’ 
the engines poundin’, an’ all. There 
was nobody aboard from our part of 
the country at all, an’ I’d have been 
lonesome but for the sick woman an’ 
her baby—it minded me of our little 
Mollie. But all that’s neither here nor 
there. By an’ by I got here, an’ sure 
enough, when I came to go before all 
the officer people at Ellis Island, I saw 
Joey waitin’ for me the other side of 
the rope, or whatever it is that keeps 
them that is comin’ in apart from them 
that is waitin’ for them. 

Oh, but I’ll never forget how good 
it was to see him! Sometimes you 
know, ma’am, how a notion will take 


hold of you: an’ make you wretched. 
Well, all the way over I had been tor- 
mentin’ myself, saying’: “Suppose I 
shouldn’t know him, suppose he 
shouldn’t know me, suppose somethin’ 
had happened an’ he not there at all?” 
You see, he’d been gone five year, an’ 
though it mightn’t change him such a 
lot, for he was a man grown when he 
started—twenty—it had changed me 
from a slip of a thing of twelve to a 
grown-up girl, But there he was, an’ 
handsomer than any one else, gentle or 
simple, in the place. An’ the grand 
clothes he wore! An’ his face just 
beamin’ when he saw me—it was fine! 

Well, an’ when we had met an’ jab- 
bered a bit at each other, askin’ a thou- 
sand questions a minute an’ not waitin’ 
to hear the answer—what do you think 
he told me? 

Joey was married! 














It seems like he’d felt it comin’—his 
marryin’—an’ so he’d hurried to send 
for me to come over, accordin’ to his 
promise, before he had anything else 
to do with his money. An’ he hadn’t 
been sure, for certain, so he’d said 
naught about it in his letters. He told 
me it happened between the time of his 
last letter to me an’ the time I sailed, 
an’ he’d written to our father an’ 
mother since, so that they’d be knowin’ 
it by now. I listened an’ gasped at 
him with my eyes nearly poppin’ out of 
my head. 

“But, Joey!” I said to him, “where 
is she—where is Annie? Where is your 
wife ?” : 

An’ it seemed to me that Joey got 
red before he answered me; an’ him 
with a skin on him as brown an’ as 
thick as leather. I told you he’d been 
a housesmith, didn’t I, ma’am? 

Well, Joey explains to me that Annie 
is waitin’ over home for me, that she 
has stayed at home to be there to wel- 
come me in. They were livin’ some- 
where behind Long Island City, it 
seemed. Well, I don’t know whether 
it was Joey’s turnin’ red, or something 
in his voice, or what, but I knew 
right away that the reason Annie 
wasn’t there because she didn’t care to 
hurry the pleasure of meetin’ me any. 
Funny how you know things some- 
times, without a word bein’ said, ain’t 
it? An’, somehow, I knew, too, that 
Joey hadn’t been sure about the marry- 
in’ when he wrote last time, because he 
didn’t know but he might not have to, 
an’ then he found he did have to. Oh, 
ma’am, I don’t mean anything that 
wasn’t right, only that it was this An- 
nie who was the boss, an’. that when 
she made up her mind things generally 
happened. An’ though Joey was as 
strong as a steer, an’ wasn’t afraid of 
anything, a woman could always man- 
age him if she set her mind to work on 
it. You know the kind of man, ma’am; 
you see them in lots of places besides 
among the poor. 

Well, my head buzzed with the cars 
an’ the noise an’ the tangle of streets, 
an’ we went from one thing to another, 
an’ crossed the river an’ took a trolley, 
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an’ I was sayin’ all the time to myself: 
“How is she’s goin’ to treat me?” An’ 
Joey was mumblin’ something about 
her havin’ money, an’ that I wasn’t to 
mind if she didn’t seem just like home 
folks at first; she was used to grander 
ways than we were at home. I made 
out by an’ by that her father owned a 
saloon in Long Island City, an’ that she 
had met Joey one time when he was 
workin’ on a new courthouse or city 
hall or something out there. An’ [ 
thought to ask how old was she—an’, 
true for me, she was a good six year 
older than the boy! 

Well, we got out there by an’ by, an’ 
sure enough, it was a grand house; two 
stories, with a porch around two sides, 
an’ a bay window, an’ in front an’ on 
one side a bit of yard; on the other 
side it was jammed right up against 
another house like itselfi—you know the 
kind. An’ in the bay window I saw 
what I think at first is a laurel tree, 
but it was a rubber plant in a green- 
painted tub, an’ it had a pink ribbon 
around its middle like a sash. An’ I 
glimpsed a centre table with a big red 
glass globe on a lamp. An’ when Joey 
opened the door an’ [ got into the hall, 
I saw they had a hatrack with a look- 
in’-glass in the middle of it, an’ every- 
thing complete an’ nice. Of course, it 
wouldn’t make me feel the same way 
now when I’ve lived in grand people’s 
houses, but I was straight from Bally- 
hogue then, where our roof was of 
thatch an’ our floor was of earth, an’ 
we were lucky to have a ribbon for our 
hair on Sundays, lettin’ alone ribbons 
on plants. So that I was kind of dazed 
an’ speechless, an’ I must have made a 
poor showin’ an’ put Joey to shame. 

She came out into the hall when she 
heard us, an’ I was so stupid-like that 
I didn’t half hear what she was sayin’ 
to me, an’ at first I could hardly tel 
what she looked like. Afterward, 
when I saw her really, I saw that she 
wasn’t bad-lookin’ if you didn’t mind 
her expression. It was like her voice 
—sort of raspin’ an’ naggin’. 

She let me know right away that she 
hadn’t any notion of lettin’ me stay idle 
in her house. Oh, I don’t mean that 
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very minute, when Joey was standin’ 
there all smilin’ an’ awkward. But after 
dinner, when he’d gone out to some 
meetin’ or something. 

“Why is he goin’ to a meetin’? I 
asked her. ‘Why ain’t he to work? 
Did he take a holiday just to meet 
mie ?” 

But Annie said no; but there was a 
strike called yesterday on the job he 
was on, so he had the time off, an’ he 
was goin’ to a meetin’ of his union. 

“T don’t believe in them unions,” she 
told me fiercelike. “They interfere in 
a man’s duty to his family, makin’ him 
give up work when he needs it, maybe. 
Not that we need worry much. I’ve 
money of my own. Of course, we 
couldn’t live like  this’—an’ she 
looked around the dinin’ room that was 
fixed up fine with shiny oak furniture 
an’ a silver ice pitcher on the sideboard, 
an’ pictures of fruit an’ fish an’ birds 
in frames—“on what your brother 
earns.” 

I thought to myself that Joey was 
the more fool to be livin’ like that with 
that woman if he couldn’t afford it on 
his own earnin’s. But I kept a civil 
tongue in my head, an’ didn’t say all 
that was in my mind. 

“An’ that’s the reason,” she went on, 
6“ e ’ 7 A 
that you'll have to be lookin’ for a 
job yourself right away, Katie. Oh, 
I don’t mean to-day, but soon—to-mor- 
row, maybe. It ain’t as if Joe was 
workin’, or even as if he was support- 
in’ the house. If he was, I couldn’t 
object to him havin’ his sister stay as 
long as he pleased. But—it’s not so. 
Of course, I'll always be pleased to see 
you when you can come over—for Sun- 
day tea or anything like that.” 

Well, I found my tongue about that 
time, an’ I told sister-in-law Annie that 
I hadn’t come to settle down on Joey. 

“You see, ma’am,” said I to her— 
“excuse me callin’ you ‘ma’am,’ an’ us 
related, but you’re so much older it 
seems more respectful—I didn’t have a 
notion that Joey would have a real 
home to take me to or a wife or any- 
thing. So I wasn’t plannin’ to stay. 


You made up your mind to marry Joey 
29 


a sort of sudden, didn’t you: 
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We might have come to words if Joe 
hadn’t come back about that time. An’ 
the_next day sheemarches me over to 
Mrs. Doran’s agency. 

“It’s a good place,” she said. “It’s 
where most of my friends get their 
help. It’s where I'll be comin’ for my 
own when things is a little more set- 
tled,” said she. The impudence of her! 

Well, you can see that with a sister- 
in-law like that to make my home with, 
almost any kind of a place would have 
looked desirable to me. Joey had been 
kind, an’ had told me not to be in any 
hurry, an’ all, about havin’ a home for 
me as long as I needed it; but Annie 
had spoken first. I didn’t tell him about 
that, though. 

Mrs. Doran’s agency is a real nice 
place. It’s a comfortable room the girls 
have to wait in, with the floors cleaned 
scrubbed, an’ the benches not so hard 
as they tell me they are in many places, 
an’ plenty of sunshine an’ air through a 
lot of windows.- She read my letter 
from Father Henessey, and the one 
from Sister Mary Regina, an’ she said 
she thought they’d be able to get me 
something. I had a reference, too, from 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, at the Hall, where I 
was nurse for three months one sum- 
mer. It was written on crested paper, 
an’ Mrs, Fitzgerald had laughed when 
she gave it me, an’ had said: “By all 
I’m hearin’ of the States, Katie, there'll 
be some that’ll look more to that bit of 
gilt an’ blue than to the words I’ve put 
under. But whichever it is—the piece 
of my husband’s coat of arms as what 
I’ve said—I hope the slip of paper will 
be gettin’ you a good place.” 

Well, Mrs. Doran, she read what 
Mrs. Fitz—that’s what we called them, 
the Fitzes, up around Conconnough— 
what Mrs. Fitz had put down about 
me, she said that the lady was fine an’ 
complimentary, an’ that it was a pity 
she was so far away; but she’d write 
to her for a verification of the letter. 
That was the way at Doran’s; you 
brought your references with you, an’ 
Mrs. Doran read them, an’ then she 
verified them by writin’ to the folks 
that gave them; an’ those private let- 
ters she kept on file. So that she al- 
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“Excuse me callin’ you ma’am, an’ us related, but you’re so much older it seems more respectful.” 


ways knew where she was at with her 
girls. 

Well, I was wantin’ a place good an’ 
hard. I didn’t want to go back to 
Joey’s without one, an’ I did want to 
begin earnin’. I thought it would be 
the proudest day of my life when I 
could send a pound home to my 
mother, an’ I wanted it to be soon. A 
pound means a good lot to any one that 
lives at Ballyhogue. 

There was all sorts of girls waitin’ 
in the place, most of them right nice 
an’ stylish. Mrs. Doran was, in a way, 
a little like a mother to them; she 
wouldn’t let them come in lookin’ un- 
tidy an’ unclean; an’ she tried to make 


them keep their words about goin’ to 
places; there was a framed rule, up on 
the wall of the long room where we sat, 
sayin’ that girls not keepin’ their ap- 
pointments could have no dealin’s with 
the agency. An’ when I went into the 
room where the ladies waited, sure, 
there was another sign of the same 
kind, except that it said “employers” 
instead of “girls.” It made you feel 
sort of good to find that she made them 
be square an’ fair as well as you. 

I didn’t have much to say to any of 
the girls that day. I was shy, an’ that’s 
the truth. They all looked very grand 
to me, in their fine hats with flowers 
an’ feathers, an’ all, an’ they didn’t seem 
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very friendly. They talked together, 
though, an’ I listened, an’ it fairly made 
my head swim to hear them. Twenty- 
five an’ thirty dollars a month they 
talked of as though it was a puffball 
in a lane! An’ at home they wouldn’t 
be gettin’ more than twenty pounds in 
a year—the very best of them! An’ 
what they said to “her” an’ what “she” 
said to them—oh, it was funny to hear 
them! Now an’ then one would go out 
to see a lady in front, an’ would come 
back an’ tell her friends about it. 

“Montclair—I’ll not be goin’ to the 
country,” one would say. 

“Five in family, an’ she expects the 
cook to do the laundry work. I told 
her the place wouldn’t suit me,” an- 
other would come flouncin’ in an’ re- 
port. 

“Seven o’clock dinners! I'll go to 
no place where dinner is after six,” a 
third would announce. 

It all made me dizzy, like as if peo- 
ple were to run their houses to suit the 
girls. I thought of how Sister Mary 
Regina would talk to them. She took 
as much pains to make us cheerful an’ 
willin’ an’ respectful to our superiors 
as she did to teach us bedmakin’ an’ 
cleanin’ an’ cookin’, There wasn’t a 
girl I saw there that mornin’ at Mrs. 
Doran’s that would have said she had 
any superiors. But I began to wonder 
if they really said all to the ladies that 
they came back an’ said they had said. 
Somehow, I don’t believe Mrs. Doran 
would have let them. 

3y an’ by, the young lady that acted 
sort of as go-between between the two 
rooms, she came back an’ said that she 
had some one I might suit, an’ I was 
to come in. My heart was beatin’ like 
a trip hammer, ma’am, I was so scared 
an’ excited, an’ I give you my word, 
my knees were wobbly. But I followed 
along, an’ sittin’ there by the front 
window was the lady. 

“This is Katie Quinn, Mrs. Amory,” 
said the young lady. 

An’ Mrs. Amory looked up at me 
standin’ before her. She was a lady 
about thirty-two or three, I guess, slim 
an’ graceful an’ dressed Oh, she 





was dressed something lovely. She had 


on a fur turban with a yellow rose in 
it—a sort of dull yellow; an’ her hair 
was sort of dull gold colored itself. An’ 
that black fur an’ yellow rose were the 
prettiest things you ever saw. When 
I looked at her close, I saw her face 
was sort of drawn—a little wrinkled. 
It was because she was nervous, I 
think, an’ she always said anything 
with all of her; with her forehead an’ 
her eyes an’ her hands an’ her mouth. 
There seem to be so many ladies like 
that over here, ma’am, an’ indeed I 
think it does more harm to their looks 
than all their massage women can do 
good. Now, Mrs. Fitz was forty if 
she was a day; an’ she’d had five chil- 
dren an’ was always short of money; 
but when she talked it was with her 
lips—of course, her eyes couldn’t keep 
quite still, either; but she didn’t talk all 
over herself, if you know what I’m 
meanin’, an’ the consequence is that 
she’s as firm an’ fine-skinned as her 
own Miss Moira, that’s only fifteen. 

Well, Mrs. Amory she smiled an’ 
said she heard I was just lately landed, 
but that I had a reference from the 
other side as a nurse girl; an’ did I 
know anything about waitin’ on table, 
for her nurse had to help with the wait- 
in’ an’ the chamberwork. An’ I said 
I never had waited at table, but that 
we'd been taught about it at the sisters’, 
an’ that I guessed it would come back 
to me when I began. 

“T give my nurse sixteen dollars a 
month,” she said. “An’ every other 
Thursday an’ every other Sunday aft- 
ernoon off. She has a room openin’ 
into the night nursery, an’ T expect her 
to take entire charge of dressin’ an’ 
feedin’ an’ airin’ the children.” It 
sounded for a minute like she was goin’ 
to say “dogs” or something. “An’——” 
she began again, but she stopped, for 
she missed something out of the gold 
bag she was carryin’. ‘What has be- 
come of my pencil?” she said, an’ shook 
out the folds of her dress in her lap, 
an’ dumped all the things from her 
reticule out, an’ stood up an’ looked 
under her chair, an’ seemed to give up 
all thoughts of engagin’ a nurse. 

Mrs. Doran came from behind the 
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desk to help her look, an’ the young 
lady I have told you about, an’ some 
of the other ladies, who had come in 
to engage girls. An’, of course, I 
helped. We asked what kind of a pen- 
cil was it, an’ she told us a gold pencil 
with a sapphire in the end. An’ every 
one looked more uncomfortable than 
before. An’ by an’ by I thought I saw 
something stickin’ out of the palm of 
her glove. I didn’t know what a sap- 
phire was, but there was a tiny bright 
blueness there. So I spoke—it was the 
first time I had spoken in this country 
it seemed to me, without first bein’ 
asked something—an’ I said: “Would 
that be it, ma’am, in the palm of your 
glove?” an’ she looked, an’ pulled it 
out; an’ they all stared, an’ she blushed 
an’ apologized, an’ said her husband 
said she’d lose her head if that wasn’t 
fastened on. An’ then she went on en- 
gagin’ me. 

I asked her about her children, how 
many she had an’ how old, an’ what 
kind. An’ she said three, two girls an’ 
a boy—the girls eight an’ four, an’ the 
boy six. An’ the end of it all was that 
I was to go the next day, an’ begin be- 
in’ her nurse. She said she’d send 
some one down to Mrs. Doran’s for 
me, seein’ I didn’t know my way about 
the city. An’ Mrs. Doran sent a girl 
out with me to put me on the right car 
back for Long Island City landing. 
For my sister-in-law had left me at the 
foot of Mrs. Doran’s stairs that morn- 
in’ with never a hint of how I was to 
get back to Joey’s. 

“T wouldn’t want to be seen bringin’ 
you here,” she had said. “I'd rather 
not have it known that I had a sister- 
in-law out in service, so I'll leave you 
now. You can find your way back all 
right.” 

Well, Joey was glad to hear I had 
found a good place so quick. Mr. 
Amory’s house was up on West End 
Avenue, an’ Joey said I’d like the fresh 
air an’ being near the river. An’ he 
said something to Annie about the kind 
of a place it was, an’ how he guessed 
he’d bring me up there himself to-mor- 
row an’ make sure that all was all 
right. But Annie said he needn’t; that 
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Mrs. Doran was particular about her 
customers, an’ that she’d never be 
guilty of sendin’ a raw, green girl any- 
where it wasn’t best for her to be. 

I guess that was so, too, about Mrs. 
Doran’s. But it isn’t so about lots an’ 
lots of agencies, ma’am. Why, I’ve 
heard about one place where the man 
that ran it used to make money send- 
in’ green girls—poor, fresh, innocent, 
ignorant ones, ma’am—to places where 
they’d be in danger of more than their 
lives. They tell me he was arrested an’ 
sent to prison after a while; an’ that 
now all agencies are inspected an’ 
watched after. I hope it is so, I’m 
sure; but it would need a good deal of 
inspection to make sure that they were 
all straight an’ right, wouldn't it, 
ma’am ? 

An’ the next day I am at the agency 
cn time, an’ for an hour Mrs. Amory’s 
servant never came to fetch me. My 
sister-in-law, Annie, had already given 
my box to an expressman to take over 
to West End Avenue. Joey thought 
she ought to wait till I'd seen if it 
would suit me at Mrs. Amory’s, but 
she told him not to be puttin’ notions 
in my head; that I’d come out to work, 
an’ that I’d been very lucky to find 
work to do, an’ that I wasn’t to think 
I could pick an’ choose. So the trunk 
went. An’ I kept thinkin’, while I 
waited, that I’d feel fine an’ foolish if 
Mrs. Amory never sent for me at all— 
changed her mind about takin’ me—an’ 
my trunk went up there. 

But by an’ by her cook came in an’ 
asked for me—a stout woman she was, 
an’ out of breath from the stairs, an’ 
out of temper from the errand. She 
grumbled that Mrs. Amory had forgot- 
ten to tell her to come until lunch was 
half ready. She didn’t see why the 
chambermaid hadn’t been sent, but she 
supposed it was because the chamber- 
maid had gone gallivantin’ off to the 
Riverside Park with the children, leav- 
in’ her, the cook, to do upstairs work. 
She was very cross an’ puffy, at first, 
but when she’d got her breath she got 
her temper back, an’ we went out quite 
friendly. 

She asked me how much was I get- 
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tin’, an’ when I told her she laughed 
kind of short, an’ said the one before 
me got eighteen, an’ that Mrs. Amory 
had never had one cheaper. 

An’ that was the first time I knew 
how ladies tell fibs to the servants they 
are hirin’. I’ve heard lots of ladies com- 
plain of the fibs girls tell them, sayin’ 
that they’ve been receivin’ more than 
they have been, an’ all that. But I 
guess there isn’t much to choose be- 
tween the two; only I should think it 
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a lady, that has to have lavender water 
for her bath, an’ fresh roses every day 
in the rose bowl an’ all manner of 
daintiness—I shouldn’t think  she’d 
want to soil herself with little, mean 
lies to try to save a dollar. But you 
never can tell. 

Well, by an’ by, we got to the 
Amorys, an’ the cook had told me all 
about them; how Mrs. Amory was 
flighty an’ forgetful, how the children 
were little Turks with no manners at 
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Miss Lutey was always standin’ on her diynity and commandin’ the others to do this and not to do that. 


would go against a lady more’to tell a 
lie than against a working girl. A 
working girl knows there are so many 
things too fine for her—havin’ her 


breakfast in bed, an’ embroidered un- . 


derclothes like the ones she does up, 
an’ lyin’ down in a darkened room 
when her head aches, an’ shudderin’ at 
the thought of cleanin’ a chicken— 
there are all sorts of fine feelin’s she 
can’t have; an’ she might come by an’ 
by to think she couldn’t afford to be too 
squeamish about tellin’ a little, weeny 
lie if there was no great harm in it. ' But 


all, how the chambermaid was a worth- 
less, highty-tighty sort of piece, how 
Mr. Amory was a big, quiet, good-na- 
tured sort of man, only he was at home 
so little that no one felt as if they knew 
him. 

The house was one of a fine row, an’ 
it looked very grand outside with bay 
windows and stone steps an’ things. But 
when we went in it was sort of disap- 
pointing; the rooms were so narrow 
and sort of small. I spoke of it to 
cook, but she said that land was so dear 
in New York that only the big million- 
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aires could have more than a few feet 
of it to build their houses on, an’ that 
was the reason. I asked why did peo- 
ple have to live in New York, but cook 
never told me, only said: “You are a 
greenhorn, sure enough.” 

Well, ma’am, I only stayed with the 
Amorys a week, as you will see. But 
I never learned so much about the way 
people do things in a week, or a month, 
before or since. What cook had said 
about the children was true. They 
were all unruly, but the boy was the 
worst. He was a fine-lookin’ little bag 
of mischief, too, with bright, black 
eyes an’ rosy cheeks like hard apples. 
An’ the girls were pretty enough, too. 
But their ways! Why, ma’am, I couldn’t 
believe that gentlefolks’ children could 
be like that. They had their breakfast 
an’ lunch at the family table, an’ they 
ate pretty much what they pleased, an’ 
they did pretty near all the talkin’, 
Often—in fact, generally—Mrs. Amory 
had her breakfast in bed, an’ unless 
they behaved something perfectly aw- 
ful their father didn’t seem to think 
they should be restrained. He thought 
everything that the boy, Tom, said an’ 
did was very amusing. I even heard 
him laugh once when the boy swore; 
an’ although he tried to change the 
laugh an’ to speak severe to the child 
the next minute, the harm was done. 

Oh, it was a dreadful week! They 
were smarty, show-off children; they 
had my heart in my mouth whenever 
we went out, because they wouldn’t 
mind me about crossin’s, an’ I lived in 
mortal dread of seein’ them—especial- 
ly Tom—crushed beneath an automo- 
bile. An’ Miss Lutey was always 
standin’ on her dignity as the eldest an’ 
commandin’ the others to do this an’ 
not to do that, like a little queen, an’ 
they were always tellin’ her that she 
couldn’t boss them. An’ they wouldn’t 
dream of obeyin’ me; little Tom swag- 
gered up to me when I told him to 
give back a ball he had taken from a 
baby on the Drive one day, an’ said: “T 
don’t have to obey you—you’re only a 
servant! Don’t you dare to give me 
orders !” 

An’ when I spoke to Mrs. Amory 
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about punishin’ them, she said that she 
didn’t believe in punishments; they 
were relics of barbarism, she said, an’ 
she wasn’t goin’ to beat a child just 
because she was bigger an’ could beat 
it; an’ she expected me to show some 
tact an’ firmness with them, an’ then 
these questions wouldn’t arise. But I 
don’t think she liked my complainin’ of 
them. 

An’ I made some mistakes the first 
few days in waitin’, I had to do all 
the waitin’ at breakfast, while the 
chambermaid did up the upstairs rooms, 
an’ I had to help at dinner, which was 
always a great many courses. An’ she 
didn’t like that. I heard her tell the 
chambermaid so, an’ if I hadn’t heard, 
I'd have known it, anyway, for the 
chambermaid came straight an’ told me. 
I remember thinkin’ that it wasn’t the 
way Mrs, Fitz would have done—to 
have criticised one servant to another. 

The children had their own spendin’ 
money—a little a week—an’ they spent 
it to suit themselves. There was a 
stand near the Drive where peanuts an’ 
sarsaparilla an’ fly-specked cocoanut 
cakes an’ such truck was sold; an’ they 
used to like to stop there an’ buy 
sweets. I might as well -have forbid- 
den the sea to roll as to forbid them 
to do anything they wanted to do, al- 
though I did try to persuade them not 
to buy candies there. But they would 
do it. 

An’ one day—it was my last day, as 
I’ve good cause to remember—they all 
three got sick. Some other children 
who had bought stuff at the stand got 
sick, too, an’ there was an investigation, 
an’ it was found there was something 
wrong with the candies. Anyway, all 
three of our children were sick, an’ we 
had to have the doctor an’ a stomach 
pump’ an all manner of trouble, in the 
middle of the afternoon. An’ Mrs. 
Amory was very angry with me be- 
cause she said I should have shown 
diplomacy an’ gone to the Drive by 
another street than that where the 
candy stand was. I could have laughed, 
except that I was so worried. Those 
children went wherever they wanted to 
go by the road they wanted to take. 
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It upset Mrs. Amory all the more 
because she was havin’ a dinner party 
that night, an’ she was anxious for 
everything to be smooth an’ orderly. 
It was to be a little, intimate party, 
with just the regular servants waitin’ 
‘an’ cookin’, JI found out afterward 
that it was purposely to seem informal 
an’ quiet, but that something in his 
business depended on it. An’ she was 
upset an’ felt—I don’t quite know how, 
but sort of angry an’ suspicious of me. 
She took a powder to compose herself 
that afternoon, an’ the cook, when the 
chambermaid told her, just threw up 
her hands an’ said: “Well, the Lord 
help us, then, for there’s no knowin’ 
what kind of performance we'll have 
now.” An’ then they told me that Mrs. 
Amory’s nerves were very bad, but that 
they grew worse when she took things 
supposed to steady them; an’ that Mr. 
Amory didn’t like her to take them at 
all. 

Well, she seemed all on edge when I 
helped her to dress, which I had to do, 
for Ellen, the chambermaid, had to put 
all her attention on the dining room. 
We had a trained nurse in the nursery 
with the three pale, scared, sick, little 
children, an’ she was more bother than 
she was worth. 

But that’s neither here nor there. I 
helped Mrs. Amory to dress, an’ she 
was as fidgety an’ upset as any one I 
ever saw. All her hairpins hurt her 
head, an’ her stays were too tight, an’ 
she hated the color of her gown, an’ 
she couldn’t find slippers to match it, 
an’ then remembered that she’d sent 
them to the shop to be stretched an’ 
they hadn’t come home. An’ she was 
very sharp with me. I felt myself get- 
tin’ hot an’ angry, too, an’ I wanted to 
tell her that I hadn't been hired to be a 
lady’s maid. But I thought of my sis- 
ter-in-law, Annie, an’ I didn’t. 

She had lots of pretty jewelry, Mrs. 
Amory had, an’ she selected some 
pieces to wear that night. One was a 
bracelet, of soft, beaten kind of gold, 
with sapphires—I know what they are, 
now—set in it; sort of bedded in. It 
was very lovely. When I clasped it on 
her arm I saw it was a little tight for 


the place she wanted it, halfway to her 
elbow, an’ she exclaimed: “Ow! You 
have pinched me!” But though she 
looked at me very crossly then, she said 
herself, a minute or two after, that 
she must be growin’ stouter, for the 
bracelet had never seemed tight to her 
before. She left me to clear up her 
dressing room after her, an’ to put 
away the jewelry. All of which I did. 
An’ looked for the fan which she sent 
up word for, an’ couldn’t find it—which 
was natural, for she had taken it down 
with her, an’ had left it in the nursery 
where she had stopped for a minute to 
see the children. 

It was a snowy night, I mind, an’ the 
street looked sort of soft and pretty 
through the blur when I glanced out 
the door on my way down to help in 
the dinin’ room. She had made me as 
nervous as she was herself—you know 
how that happens, sometimes, ma’am, 
an’ how a fidgety feelin’ or a cross feel- 
in’ can spread through a house like 
wildfire. An’ I remember glancin’ out 
an’ thinkin’ how sort of quiet an’ peace- 
ful it looked out of doors in the gray 
evenin’ with the snow comin’ down so 
still an’ gentle. 

The dinner, it seemed very grand to 
me. Of course, I had never seen any- 
thing like it before. The Amorys had 
everything very nice every night, with 
lots of courses an’ some flowers an’ can- 
dles. But to-night they used more silver 
dishes an’ there were lots of flowers 
an’ beautiful china. An’ the other two 
ladies were as finely dressed as Mrs. 
Amory, an’ very low in the neck; an’ 
they all talked an’ laughed very much 
an’ seemed to have a very good time. 
Cook had told me to keep my ears 
open, an’ listen if they said anything 
about her creamed sweetbreads, but I 
was so nervous lest I should make any 
mistake that I forgot to listen. 

The ladies went into the drawin’- 
room for their coffee, an’ I brought it 
to them there. It was a lovely silver 
tray I carried in with lovely silver 
things on it, an’ the three little cups all 
standin’ in little extra cups of silver 
filigree—sort of like soda-fountain 
mugs, only very pretty. An’ one of the 
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An’ cook was so mad she gave warnin’ on the spot, though Mrs. Amory tried to explain. 


ladies, sayin’ how pretty they were— 
the coffee things—knocked over a cup 
with the long, dangly end of her sleeve. 
It wasn’t a bit my fault, an’ the lady 
said so, an’ took all the blame herself. 
No great harm was done, anyway, only 
the cup of coffee was emptied on her 
dress. But she didn’t seem to mind 
much, an’ was very nice about it. 

But Mrs. Amory looked at me so 
angrily! I felt it, then, that we weren't 
going to be able to get along together. 
TI didn’t feel as if it were altogether her 
fault; or, anyway, now, I think it 
wasn’t altogether her fault. Things had 
just happened so that she couldn’t sce 
me the way I was. 

The last of the company had just 
gone, about eleven, an’ I had closed the 
door upon them—FEllen was upstairs in 
the dressin’ room—when she gave a 
cry an’ said: “My bracelet!” It wasn’t 


on her arm. Ellen came down the stairs 
at that moment an’ we all turned to 





look for it—Mr. Amory, Mrs. Amory, 
Ellen an’ I. We looked in the dining 
room an’ in the hall an’ in the drawin’- 
room. It wasn’t in any of those places. 

“T have been nowhere else,” said 
Mrs. Amory, in an awful tone that 
somehow made my blood turn chilly. 

Then we all looked again, an’ again 
there was no sign of her bracelet. We 
turned all the sofa cushions off the 
chairs an’ sofas, an’ we pried down be- 
tween the fat backs an’ seats of the 
stuffed chairs. We moved rugs an’ we 
crawled over the floor on our knees, 
with lighted candles in hands. But we 
didn’t find the bracelet. 

Suddenly Ellen said: “I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Amory, but you did go 
out of the room once, upstairs to the 
nursery to see the children.” 

An’ sure enough Mrs. Amory had! 
Then we went up an’ down the stairs 
the way we had gone over the drawin’ 
an’ dining room before. An’ we went 
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into the nursery, an’ though the trained 
nurse was for orderin’ us out again, 
she finally consented to let Mrs. Amory 
look for her own property in her own 
house. But not one of the little beds 
she had stooped over, an’ no part of 
the floor, showed the sapphire bracelet. 

“There is only one thing,” said Mrs. 
Amory very queerly, “to account for 
this disappearance. The bracelet has 
been stolen.” An’ she looked straight 
at me. 

I felt the room go swimmin’ around 
me. Everybody looked at me for a 
minute—the nurse an’ Ellen an’ Mr. 
Amory. An’ then he said: “Oh, non- 
sense, Flossie. We'll find it.” 

“Yes,” said she, still queerly. “We 
will find it—when we search that girl’s 
things.” An’ she pointed to me. 

In books a girl would have been able 
to think of the right thing to say on the 
minute; she’d have been able to con- 
vince them of her innocence with a look. 
But as it was I couldn’t do a thing but 
stammer: “Who, me, ma’am? How— 
how can you think such a thing?” an’ 
begin to cry out of just nothin’ but 
nervousness, 

“T ought to have trusted my in- 
stincts,” Mrs. Amory said. “I didn’t 
like her from the first. I ought not to 
have taken her. An’ with no refer- 
ences, either! I wasaninny. But you 
shan’t get away until you give it up,” 
she told me. 

“T—I—haven’t , got anything that 
isn’t mine,” I sobbed. An’ some more 
about wantin’ to leave the place where 
they could talk to me so. I was an 
awful green young thing, ma’am, or 
I'd have known better than that. 

“Has she been to her room this even- 
ing, Miss Hartwell?” Mrs. Amory 
asked the nurse. 7 

I had been—I had hurried up to get 
me a clean apron after the coffee had 
spattered my other one. The nurse said, 
as though she hated to be drawn into 
such a discussion, that she thought she 
had heard me once. By this time, of 
course, the children were awake, an’ 
were sittin’ up in their beds with their 
eyes as big as saucers. But Miss Hart- 


well sent us all out of the nursery very 
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decidedly. An’ I was explainin’ why 
I had come upstairs. 

Mrs. Amory heard me, an’ then she 
walked straight to the telephone, an’ I 
heard her callin’ up the police station. 
Mr. Amory tried to stop her, an’ I sat 
down—I couldn’t help it if it was 
wrong to sit in the presence of your 
mistress, my legs simply wouldn’t hold 
me up any longer—an’ listened while 
she told them to send a policeman to 
arrest a thieving servant. 

So then we all waited. I didn’t know 
anything better to do; I didn’t know 
anything to do! I didn’t know how 
much power the rich might have. Mrs. 
Amory might be able to send me to 
prison for something I never did, for 
all I knew. 

An’ then I did something that 
showed me—afterward, not then—how 
any one’s suspicions can make them un- 
just an’ dreadful. I wondered where 
Mrs. Amory’s bracelet was, an’ first I 
looked at Ellen, an’ thought how an’ 
when she might have taken it, an’ what 
she might have done with it. An’ I 
thought an’ thought until it seemed to 
me that she looked the livin’, unmis- 
takable picture of a thief. An’ then, I 
began to think how Miss Hartwell 
might have seen it lyin’ on the nur- 
sery floor after Mrs. Amory had gone 
downstairs, an’ how she had taken it, 
an’ where she had hidden it. I almost 
thought her the perfect an’ livin’ image 
of a thief then. 

An’ then the policeman came. 

He was a young policeman, an’ so 
nice an’ twinkling-eyed, an’ sort o’ like 
the boys at home, except bein’ spruce 
an’ grand in his uniform, that it heart- 
ened me to see him. Mr. Amory ex- 
plained things to him an’ to a detective 
that came with him—a sort of dried-up 
little man. He took some notes of the 
names of the people who had been 
there, their business, an’ addresses. 

“That is outrageous,” said Mrs. 
Amory—by that time I had said to my- 
self that every one who had been there 
to dinner that night was the express 
an’ livin’ image of a thief—‘these are 
all friends of ours. I tell you I know 
who took the bracelet. It is this girl, 
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a stranger whom I very foolishly took 
into my house without references.” 

The straight young policeman, with 
hair an’ eyes both the nice color of an 
Irish setter, looked at me. I looked at 
him, begging him with my eyes, from 
my heart not to believe any such story. 
An’ then they said they must search all 
the servants’ rooms an’ trunks, an’ they 
suggested that Mrs. Amory had better 
see to the searchin’ of our persons. An’ 
it was all done. Oh, ma’am, you'll 
never know how scorched with shame it 
makes you to be searched for a thief! 
If they hadn’t made poor, old fat cook 
an’ Ellen submit to it, too, I don’t think 
I could have borne it. 

Well, there was no bracelet found. 
An’ cook was so mad she gave warnin’ 
on the spot, though Mrs. Amory tried 
to explain that it had never been her 
idea to search any one but me, that she 
had implicit confidence in cook an’ Ellen, 
an’ only the policeman’s order had made 
the others have to bear such ignominy. 
But cook wouldn’t be soft-soaped. An’ 
she let out one or two sharp things 
about ladies who took drugs an’ im- 
agined all kinds of nonsense afterward. 
I saw Mr. Amory look funny at that. 

Well, they wouldn’t arrest me. An’ 
Mrs. Amory was verv angry at that, an’ 
said that there was all the more need of 
arrestin’ me, since I had shown myself 
a cleverer thief than she had supposed 
possible. An’ the detective said the de- 
partment would get busy on the job 
to-morrow, but that there was no evi- 
dence to arrest me on. An’ she said 
that I couldn’t spend the night under 
her roof. An’ then I managed to get 
a voice, an’ say that I wouldn’t, for any- 
thing on earth, spend the night under 
her roof. An’ there was a general rum- 
pus, with Mr. Amory tryin’ to calm his 
wife, an’ the children creepin’ to the 
head of the stairs, an’ the trained nurse 
vankin’ them back to bed, an’ me won- 
derin’ how should I ever get to Joey’s 
at that time of night, an’ what, what 
would Annie say to me? 

An’ I said something like that to the 
policeman. An’ he said that he shouldn’t 
think the lady would want to turn a 
young girl out into the streets on a 
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snowy night, an’ cook an’ Ellen both 
said so, too, an’ Mr. Amory said I 
needn’t go—an’ then she took to hys- 
terics. Miss Hartwell took charge of 
her, an’ the policeman said to me: 

“My mother’s got a little flat not far 
from here, on One Hundred and Thir- 
teenth Street. If you'll go there, miss, 
to stay till mornin’, she’ll take the best 
of care of you. I'll give you a note.” 

“Katie avick,” said cook, “don’t you 
be goin’ anywhere you don’t know 
about, though the young man sounds 
kind an’ seems well-meanin’.” 

He looked at her an’ laughed that 
twinkly kind of laugh that is so good 
to hear, an’ said: 

“It’s good advice, ma’am, an’ I’ll 
echo it. But couldn’t you take her up 
there yourself, ma’am, an’ see what 
manner of place it is, an’ what manner 
of woman my mother is? An’ if you 
don’t like it, you could bring her back 
here. These people can’t turn her out 
in the middle of night like this, an’ her 
a stranger with no place nearer than 
Long Island to go to.” 

“T’ll do it,” said cook. 

An’ she did. An’ his mother, old 
Mrs. Kilgore, was the dearest old 
woman, like some of the old women at 
home, with a short, stuff skirt, an’ a 
neat, tight, white cap. An’ her flat— 
it was tiny an’ like a doll’s house— 
shone with scrubbin’. An’ she an’ cook 
hobnobbed, an’ she told us how won 
derful her son, Bernard, was. 

In the mornin’ came Mr. Amory with 
the policeman to tell me—what but that 
her bracelet had been found, where she 
herself had put it when she found its 
pressure hard upon the soft flesh of 
her arm, in a Chinese rose jar on the 
mantel. He apologized for her, an’ said 
she was prostrated with the excitement 
an’ with regret, but that the day had 
been so wearing, what with the chil- 
dren’s bein’ poisoned an’ all, an’ his 
wife’s nerves bein’ of the most highly 
strung description, that she was not to 
be blamed. An’ that here was my 
wages for two months an’ where should 
they send my box? 

An’ that was the end of my first job 
in America. 
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ACK PALMER did not stamp into 
line when the recess bell rang. The 
Boehm boys, between whom he 

marched, held his place open, and 
looked at him inquiringly. Jack leaned 
against the schoolhouse wall in an ex- 
aggerated attitude of ease, and shook 
his head. 

“Ain’t you goin’ in?” asked the 
Boehm boys. 

“Nope—goin’ to play hookey.” 

The “line” gazed at him in open ad- 
miration. Nobody but Jack Palmer, 
“the worst boy in Number Nine,” would 
dare play hookey at recess. It denoted 
a reckless courage that was the envy 
of every boy in Number Nine’s line. 
Absence from an entire session could 
be explained away—‘“had to help pa,” 
or “ma needed me”; but there could be 
no excuse for a deliberate leave-taking 
like this. ; 

It had been fully a week since Jack 
had been to the “office,” that Chamber 
of Horrors where “Professor” McCand- 
less bored one with his eyes, and 
warmed one with his ruler. Jack felt 
that his reputation as the “Bad Boy 
of Number Nine” was suffering. Only 
that morning the teacher had patted his 
head, and the boys had laughed. Jack 


realized that something more desperate 
than usual must be done to wipe out 
the disgrace of that pat. 

When the line passed inside, and the 
janitor closed the doors, Jack knew ex- 
actly what was taking place in Number 
Nine. 

“Where is Jack Palmer?’ Teacher 
was asking, in her patty, catty, purring 
voice he so despised. Waving hands 
shot up, and Archie Strock was singled 
out to speak. Archie, pleased with this 
further evidence of teacher’s partiality, 
was sliding out of his seat and standing 
up. 

“He stayed out to play hookey, 
teacher!” Archie was announcing tri- 
umphantly. Teacher clucked with her 
tongue, and then walked to the win- 
dow. 

Yes, there she was, looking down at 
him! He felt a thrill, as a man will 
when he does a daring deed. To still 
further emphasize his depravity, he 
took out his knife and began to scratch 
his initials on a brick in the wall, an 
act which was in absolute defiance of 
law and order. 

Some way, after teacher left the win- 
dow, much of the zest went out of his 
escapade. It was cold; he was alone; 














he dared not go home until school was 
out; the waiting was undoubtedly te- 
dious. Thoughts of the morrow’s in- 
terview with “Prof” came to depress 
him. He kicked his brass-tipped shoes 
against the schoolhouse and felt for- 
lorn, an outcast. It occurred to him 
that the horse thief’s grave on the hill- 
side, back of the schoolhouse, was an 
appropriate place 
for him to wait. 
He and the horse 
thief had much in 
common. They 
were both despera- 
does, outlaws—the 
possible difference 
being that the 
horse thief had re- 
ceived his punish- 
ment, while his 
own was still to 
come. 

This grave, 
whose_ occupant 
had paid the pen- 
alty for his mis- 
deeds when the lit- 
tle town on the 
old Santa Fé trail 
was booming, was 
a favorite spot for 
those members of 
the 3urlingame 
public school 
whose troubles be- 
came greater than 
they could bear. 
hears Ot gr pet, 
rage, remorse, de- 
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the wall, and hung his chin over. The 
girl was red-haired, freckled faced Ro- 
sie Krouse, whose father kept a saloon 
down by the railroad track. She was 
wiping her red nose on a dingy hand- 
kerchief, and making extraordinary 
grimaces as she cried. Her faded red 
hood was awry, and her chapped hands 
were blue with cold. 

“T know I won't 
get a _ valentine!” 
moaned Rosie, in 
an abandonment of 
grief. “Nobody 
likes me ‘cause I’m 
red-headed and pa 
keeps a_ saloon. 
Hoo! Hoo! No- 
body puts their 
arm around me at 
recess ! Nobody 
asts to point off 
my map in jogra- 


phy! Nobody 
chooses me in 
‘Pump Pump! 


Peel away! until 
the very last. Boo! 
Hoo! I know I 
won't get a valen- 
tine. Nobody 
ever sent me noth- 
in’ but comic val- 
entines. I hate old 
Valentine’s Day, 
and I wisht I was 
dead! Oh, I wisht 
I was dead!” Ro- 
sie’s voice rose to 
a despairing wail 


spair dampened at He began to scratch his initials on a brick in as she buried her 
intervals this his- the wall. face in the crook 
toric spot. of her elbow and 


As Jack walked across the play- 
ground, he scuffed the rocks that he 
might damage his shoes as much as 
possible. The rapidity with which he 
could go through a pair of shoes was a 
matter of distinction; his mother said 
that “she never saw anything like it.” 

Jack heard a queer sound as he ap- 
proached the stone wall which sur- 
rounded the grave. It was some one 
crying—a girl. She was talking to 
Jack tiptoed to 


lerself between sobs. 





threw herself at full length upon the 
horse thief’s grave. 

“Playin’ hookey, ain’t you, Rosie 
Krouse!” Jack’s voice was particularly 
tantalizing, and Rosie sat up with a 
start. 

“Yes, I am!” she snapped, and began 
drying her eyes. 

In her heart, she worshiped Jack 
Palmer—all the girls did. He was so 
bad and brave; but, principally, they 
adored him because he paid no atten- 
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tion to them, except to scour their faces 
with sleety snow. Even this was con- 
sidered to be an honor. 

“T am, too,” Jack replied, ignoring 
the challenge which was in her voice. 

“Did you hear me talkin’ ?”” demanded 
Rosie suspiciously. 

“Just came,” he replied. “Bet you 
. dassen’t go over in the field and ride 
Old Man Hoover’s gray horse.” 

“Dast, too!” Rosie ceased sniffling. 

“Bet you’re a fraidy cat.” 

Rosie was not a “fraidy cat.” There 
was little of which she was afraid save 
slights and ridicule, both of which she 
had had more than her share in her 
twelve years. 

As she and Jack Palmer walked 
through the crackling brown prairie 
grass, Rosie’s heart beat so hard under 
the tight coat she had outgrown by a 
year that she could scarcely breathe. 
She could not think of a single appro- 
priate thing to say to an important, 
blasé person like Jack Palmer. It was 
like being thrust, without preparation, 
into the presence of royalty. How the 
notes would fly, in defiance of teacher, 
if one of the girls should happen to look 
through the window! 

Jack, thinking of strategems by 
which they might entrap the gray horse, 
trudged unconcernedly by her side. The 
horse had a brand on its left flank, and 
was always referred to by the Bur- 
lingame public school as “Hoover's 
.bronch.” 

The “bronch,” lured on by the hope 
of corn, was easily cornered. Jack 
clutched him by the foretop, while Ro- 
sie climbed to the top of the fence. The 
bronch snorted when Rosie’s skirts 
flapped. , 

“Maybe you’d better not take the 
dare.” There was uneasiness in Jack’s 
voice, for the bronch was crowding him 
against the fence. 

For reply, Rosie sprang, and landed 
on the horse’s prominent backbone. He 
wheeled, and started on a gallop into 
the pasture. Around and around they 
went, the big, gray horse and Rosie— 
Rosie with her eyes sparkliny, and her 
red pigtail bouncing on her back. Ex- 
hilarated by the cold air and the ground 


flying under the horse’s feet, Rosie 
knew no fear. 

“Gee, she’s no fraidy cat!” muttered 
Jack, as he watched the little figure 
clinging to the bronch’s black mane. He 
was filled with a feeling nearer admir- 
ation than any he had ever had for a 
girl. Rosie felt his approbation, and 
her blood tingled. The bronch’s blood, 
too, was up. He snorted, and stretched 
his long legs farther and farther over 
the crisp grass. 

“T’m the Champeen Queen of the Cir- 
cus!” cried Rosie shrilly, as she dashed 
past Jack, waving her red hood with 
one hand, the other twisted tight in the 
long mane. 

“You can ride all right—all right!” 
Jack called after her in a friendly, if 
patronizing, tone. 

Intoxicated, fairly, by such praise, 
Rosie kicked the gray horse in the ribs 
to urge him to still greater efforts. The 
bronch, thus encouraged, lived up to his 
reputation and his brand. He rose in 
the air, and came down stiff-legged. 
Hlis rider rose also, and came down 
with a jolt which made her bite her 
tongue. 

“Oh, oh!” she gasped; but she did 
not scream. 

Once more Hoover’s bronch rose in 
the air, and this time his hind legs shot 
out at an angle considerably higher 
than his head. Rosie landed in front 
of him, and slid on her face, while the 
bronch bucked madly across the pas- 
ture. Dazed and blinking, she got on 
her feet just as Jack reached her. 

“Did you bust your head?” The anx- 
iety in his voice was bliss to Rosie. 

“Tt’s nothin’,” she said. “I’m just 
skun.”’ 

There is no dodging the law of com- 
pensation, it would seem, and the next 
day Rosie had to pay for all the previ- 
ous day’s happiness. Her mortification 
began the next day at recess when all 
the talk was of valentines. Myra Smith 
expected two; Mamie Vaughn thought 
she would get three, and Letty Mac- 
Donald, who had just come from a 
neighboring town, silenced everybody 
by announcing that she always received 
seven. 
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“How many do you expect, Rosie?” 
Katie Reed turned her head away to 
giggle. 

“None,” replied Rosie bravely; but 
her face grew scarlet with shame. 

After school, the girls, big and little, 
hurried to the post office. Rosie dread- 
ed the ordeal when she must take her 
turn at the window and say: “Anything 
for me—Rosie Krouse?” Mr. Bates 
would put his hand in the empty box 
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“Did you bust your head?” 


to show that he spoke the truth, and 


would reply: “Nothing to-day.” Some 
of the girls would giggle, and some 
would look sorry. She could see it all 
as plainly as though it had already 
happened. If she went home, it would 
be a confession that she knew she was 
ugly, and hopeless, and different from 
the rest. It was all true enough, she 
felt; but her pride would not let her 
confess it so openly. 
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So, fairly sick with dread, she saw 
the line shorten which brought her clos- 
er to the postmaster’s window. How 
she wished the girls who already had 
their valentines would go home! If 
only Katie Reed would go, for she was 
the meanest of all. She was almost at 
the window, now, and her heart was 
thumping furiously, Though her mouth 
was dry, she could not help swallowing 
every second. 

Absence did not appear to make the 
hearts of Letty MacDonald’s seven ad- 
mirers grow fonder, for she received 
but one valentine. Phebe Stoors, who 
expected four, got two; Myra Smith 
received three, and now it was Rosie’s 
turn. 

“Anything for me—Rosie Krouse ?” 

The postmaster heard the trembling 
voice, and smiled as he put his hand in 
the box and drew out two large en- 
velopes. Rosie caught her breath, and 
her eyes widened in astonishment. The 
girls, quite as surprised as _ Rosie, 
crowded about to see. 

“Of course, they’re ‘comic.” Katie 
Reed was looking eagerly over Rosie’s 
shoulder. 

Rosie’s fingers shook as she opened 
an envelope, and drew forth the con- 
tents. It was a “comic” valentine, la- 
beled “An Old Maid.” This did not 


hurt so very much, for Rosie did not 
believe that any one.was an old maid 
until they were at least seventeen. But 
that which did hurt like a stab was the 
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verse written underneath in a scraggly 
hand: 

Red hed, fiery top, 

All the bugs go hippity hop. 

“T know the boy who sent it—he told 
me he was goin’ to,” said Katie Reed 
gleefully. 

“He’s a mean pig!” declared Myra 
Smith, who saw the blur over Rosie’s 
eyes. 

Nobody could dream how Rosie hated 
to open the other envelope, but she 
ripped the flap without flinching. The 
girls squealed as Rosie took out a mar- 
velous creation of paper, lace, and gold. 
Three layers there were, and in the cen- 
tre, two angels bearing between them a 
blood-red heart. Not a valentine in 
the post office could compare with it, 
for it could not have cost a penny less 
than twenty-five cents! As_ Rosie 
searched excitedly for marks of identifi- 
cation, she was the centre of a crowd 
clamoring noisily to see. Under the 
blood-red heart, she found, in miniature 
writing: 

“Rosy, your a Daisy. We. 


“Jack Palmer!” they cried in unison, 
and Rosie’s amazement was so great 
she could only open her mouth and shut 
it again. It was exactly like the won- 
derful things which happen in stories! 

“T didn’t know Jack Palmer liked 
you,” said Katie Reed spitefully. 

“Neither did I,” replied Rosie, with 
shining eyes. 
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E left the lawyer where he was, 
in the room that had been 
transformed last evening for 

Mrs. Seabury’s convenience, and went 
out into the hall. Jack checked me with 
a hand upon my arm while he leaned 
over the balustrade rail, listening. 
From below came the muffled drone of 
voices; the master of the house was 
holding Quinn in conversation. 

“Tell me the exact truth about 
Lynde,” Jack whispered. “How did it 
happen ?” 

I tried to answer accurately. I de- 
scribed with haste the scene in the high 
corridor at the Trust. Lynde had made 
some suggestion of waiting, in case it 
should be necessary, on the balcony out- 
side the window. Aunt Frances could 
not have believed that he would really 
step out blindly upon nothing. He 
must first swing the window on its 
pivot, and with that the illusion would 
disappear. Aunt Frances should have 
warned him, however; she had neg- 
lected a certain precaution which had 
doubtless seemed fanciful at the mo- 
ment. Every human being has done the 
same thing many times without malice, 
and, except in the rarest instances, with- 
out harm. Who has not stood often 
with such a thought of danger in the 
mind as a mere dreamlike possibility ? 
The moment passes; the necessary 
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word remains unspoken. The recollec- 
tion hangs in the mind, and there en- 
sue some hours of causeless worry and 
self-reproach; then one learns that all 
is well—or once in a lifetime, possibly, 
is horror-stricken by the news of dire 
catastrophe that might have been 
averted. 

This explanation rang hollow in my 
own ears, despite the truth that under- 
lay it, but Jack received it eagerly. 

“That’s right, exactly right,” he said, 
and drew a long breath of relief. “It 
was neglect, no more; we can’t con- 
demn Aunt Frances; she was a partici- 
pant in an unfortunate affair. There 
was no guilt, but the responsibility is 
ours, nevertheless, to right this acciden- 
tal wrong in the only way we can. 
Aunt Frances herself will not be able 
to act in time, at the best that we can 
hope for; but she’ll approve what we 
shall do.” 

We descended to where Quinn was 
waiting, and Jack told him in what des- 
perate state his adversary lay. Quinn 
received the news at first with incre- 
dulity ; then with exaggerated readiness 
of acceptance. I could see that he re- 
garded Mrs. Seabury as already dead. 
Then first I understood the man’s feel- 
ing; his ardor in the conflict, his hunger 
for success. To conquer Frances Sea- 
bury, to punish her for the one un- 
pardonable crime, the attempt to bribe 
Leonard Quinn; that was what he 
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wanted, that was the satisfaction which 
was now denied him, An Irishman’s 
pride and pugnacity, and direct, emo- 
tional, black-and-white idea of right and 
wrong had all been centred on this 
duel wherein he now saw himself worse 
than defeated, defrauded as by a trick. 
Quinn stood there and grew old before 
my eyes. 

“Dead?” he repeated many times, 
under his breath, and then aloud he 
asked if he could see her. “Not that 
I doubt your word, gentlemen, but I’d 
like it, if you don’t object.” 

So we went with him to the room 
where Mrs. Seabury lay, seemingly un- 
changed since I had seen her in the 
earlier hours of the morning. Quinn 
stood beside the bed for some minutes, 
and I thought he prayed. When he 
turned away and spoke to us, his voice 
sounded empty, as if the true impulse 
had been taken out of it. 

“Well, I’m beaten,” he said. “She’s 
gone beyond me. This may be bad for 
Miss Leland, and it may not. Her 
great protector’s gone; but the truth’s 
here still and I think it’s better than any 
lie. Why don’t you tell it, right now? 
You boys know it.” 

“Not yet, unfortunately,” 
Jack. “We shall, however.” 

“You don’t realize where Miss Le- 
land stands,” retorted Quinn, with un- 
controllable irritation. ‘“She had the 
motive, either way, no matter who was 
meant to be the victim. She’d quar- 
reled with them both—with her aunt 
and with Miss Warden. She could have 
had the gun, and she was on the spot. 
What do you suppose Dalton will say 
when I catch him, as I shall, to-day or 
to-morrow? He knows that Miss Le- 
land took the gun out of that bag, here 
in Philadelphia. There’s the Brady 
woman’s testimony ; and there’s Doctor 
Clinton’s that I’ve got in my pocket, 
written down and sworn to. Don’t you 
see that it shuts every one else out?” 

“One moment,” said T. “You count 
on Doctor Clinton’s testimony to ex- 
clude all others but Miss Leland from 
that scene. I believe that I can induce 


answered 


Doctor Clinton to give you further in- 
formation which will surprise you.” 
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“Induce him, eh?” said Quinn. “I 
should think you might, considering the 
money that you’ll have, and the finan- 
cial hole that Clinton’s in. But I'll be 
present when the inducing takes place, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Very well,” said I. 

He pointed his chin at me. 

“Hum,” said he. “Maybe you've 
really got an idea. I guess you have, 
judging by your face, which is whiter 
than you know about. Leave this to 
me, Mr. Seabury. I'll arrange that in- 
terview with Doctor Clinton before the 
day’s much older.” 

With that he turned, and _ stalked 
heavily out of the room, followed by 
Jack. From a window, a few minutes 
later, I saw them leave the house; and 
I followed them as soon as it seemed 
safe. «Whether I was successfully shad- 
owed to the Seabury residence, I have 
never learned. My imagination trans- 
formed every wayfarer into a detective, 
and I no doubt eluded many pursuers 
who merely chanced to be proceeding 
in the same direction as myself, upon 
their own business. None was in sight 
when I dashed round the final corner 
and down the few stone steps that led to 
the servants’ gate; but I had barely 
gripped the bell-knob when a hand and 
a black sleeve were thrust out across 
the grating and the gate swung open. 
To this post of duty Quinn had sent 
that quiet servitor of his whom I had 
last seen at the ferry. 

“What are you doing here?” I de- 
manded. “What are vour orders?” 

He replied politely that he was not 
at liberty to disclose them. I reminded 
him that he was beyond his orbit; that 
he had no authority in Philadelphia. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, “I explained that 
to the housekeeper. I told her I be- 
longed to the Cape May force, but that 
T’d got to wait here for a certain party, 
and it seemed to me that I’d attract less 
notice on the inside than on the outside. 
She thought so, too, and let me in.” 

“You are waiting for some one?” 

“Name, confidential. Very sorry, 
Sit: 

“What will you do, ifi——” 

“That depends,” said he, and closed 
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the gate carefully, as if it were some 
fragile and valuable thing. 

It was useless to quarrel with this 
man, and I went on to the door. The 
maid who opened it was shivering with 
nervous terror. 

“Ts it Dalton, sir, he’s waitin’ for?” 
she asked. “Oh, Mr. Seabury, do you 
think it was him that did it?” 

“No,” said I. “Dalton is innocent.” 
And I cut off a flood of questions by 
asking for the housekeeper. She had 
just been called to the telephone, and, 
upon hearing that, I started on the 
run, but met the woman returning. 

“It was Miss Leland that called up.” 
she said. “I couldn’t tell her anything 
except that there was no one here, and 
hadn’t been. She seemed surprised.” 

“Where was she?” I asked, but the 
housekeeper had no information upon 
that point. From the central telephone 
office I learned, after considerable de- 
lay, that the call had come from a pay 
station | in Woodbury, and that the 

“party” had gone. 

T called Jack, and told him what had 
happened. 

“Good!” said he. “Now we're all 
right. Sylvia’ll call the Trust in half 
an hour or so. She thinks it’s too early. 
Just wait there, my boy, and you'll hear 
good news directly. As for the man 
at the gate, he’ll do no harm. He’s a 
nice fellow ; give him some breakfast.” 

Tt was impossible to wait in idleness; 
I must be occupied or go mad. I called 
the housekeeper and asked whether 
Jack’s room had been disturbed since 
our departure. Nothing whatever had 
been done to it, she said; no one except 
herself had entered it. She had found 
nothing on the floor. What had been 
lost ? 

I told her about the cartridges that 
had dropped from Jack’s revolver when 
Sylvia opened it on that fatal after- 
noon. I had picked up four, yet the 
five chambers had all been charged. 
The fifth cartridge must still be in the 
room. We searched thoroughly, far 
beyond possibility of missing the small- 
est object, but the cartridge was not 
there. Had some one found it? Had 


it remained in the revolver? I pre- 
ferred the latter supposition, for I had 
known the ejector of the weapon to 
fail, and a single cartridge to remain in 
the cylinder. This must have hap- 
pened; the revolver had been loaded, 
and ready to some one’s hand. Who- 
ever had found it would not have 
needed to discover the cartridges also. 
This might seem to be a point against 
Aunt Frances; but, viewed in another 
way, it made the deed much easier for 
me, if there were any flaw in Clinton’s 
story. I roamed wretchedly about the 
house, thinking of these matters. 

It was past nine o’clock when Jack 
called me up. 

“T have heard from Sylvia,” he said. 
“She is all right. It’s not necessary for 
you to wait there any longer. Come 
down here as quickly as you can. Va- 
rious things have happened which I 
will tell you about when I see you.” 

I made all haste and gave no thought 
to shadows, except to feel a momentary 
satisfaction in leaving the man in black 
by the gate where he could do no harm 
to Sylvia. At the Trust I found Jack 
in Mrs. Seabury’s private room on the 
main floor, sitting at her desk. He 
seemed already changed and matured. 
He had assumed authority in great af- 
fairs, and he was not oppressed. Nor- 
ris, servant of gold, was taking orders, 
and despite the formidable nature of the 
occasion, there was an atmosphere of 
ease and readiness. I looked at Jack 
amazedly, contrasting him with myself, 
and picturing what my misery would be 
in such a situation. I should have suf- 
fered agonies of indecision, backed by 
an infinite disgust, a deadly sickness at 
the scent of so much money. 

“Where is Sylvia?” I asked. 

“She’s somewhere in the outskirts of 
Woodbury,” said he; “the place seems 
to be a private house. Miss Vannard 
was with her, but is on the way to Phil- 
adelphia now. She'll be here soon.” 

“What is it about? Is Sylvia hid- 
ing?’ 

“No; certainly not. She’s trying to 
find Dalton. As I understand it, she 
found him once, and then lost him 


again, but I wouldn't let her tell the 
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story over the wire. We shall know 
all about it when Miss Vannard comes. 
She ought to be here in half an hour, so 
it’s not worth while for us to theorize. 
There are two other matters crying for 
attention. First, I have heard from 
Mrs. Lynde. She is coming here at 
ten. Second, Cushing has located the 
missing package, the one that was ex- 
pressed to Miss Vannard. It’s in the 
company’s office in this city, sealed, and 
locked up. Douglass Langford has it 
in charge;.he’s going to bring it over 
here directly. I suppose those bonds 
are in it.” 
“But that’s now,” 


not important 


“Tl defend her from anybody, alive or dead.” 


said I. “What do we care about the 
bonds at such a time as this?” 

“T have an idea that this matter may 
loom up larger than you imagine,” he 
replied. “However, it’s Mrs. Lynde 
who is to be considered first. It may be 
a painful interview, Arthur, if she has 
taken wrong advice. Come in!” he 
called, answering a rap at the door. 

It was Wickham; he had sometimes 
acted as an intermediary between Mrs. 
Seabury and her visitors of business, 
and he now appeared in that capacity. 

“Mrs. Lynde is here,” he said. ‘Mr. 
Jeering, could I speak a word to you? 
No man minds his own business any 
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more religiously than I do, or is slower 
to intrude, but I can’t help seeing that 
there’s something wrong. If it so hap- 
pens that Mrs. Seabury is incapacitated 
in some way, and you're acting for her, 
Mr. Deering, I feel it’s my duty to 
speak to you before you see this 
woman. I happen to know that her 
husband was digging into the old Le- 
land matter. If Mrs. Lynde approaches 
you on that subject, I advise you to 
handle her carefully; that is, if Mrs. 
Seabury is too sick to give you her 
advice.” 

“What do you know about the Leland 
matter?” Jack demanded. 

“T am fairly well informed,” re- 
sponded Wickham. 

“T'll bear it in mind,” said Jack. 
“Show Mrs. Lynde in.” 

I am unwilling to deceive the reader 
as to the scene that followed, where- 
fore I will now disclose something 
which was not known by Jack and me 
until long afterward. It may be re- 
membered that I sat with Cushing 
while the first consultation of physi- 
cians was being held beside Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s bed, and that I was subsequently 
called away by Norris, who believed the 
end to be at hand. Lynde’s message 
lay on the table; for the moment I for- 
got its existence, but Cushing did not. 
The door was no sooner closed behind 
me than the lawyer pounced upon that 
bulging envelope; he read, its contents: 
he made a hasty copy in shorthand for 
his own subsequent use. But when I 
returned to the room, the message lay 
just as I had left it, and I was so wit- 
less as never to suspect what had oc- 
curred. 

In that document Lynde had directed 
his wife to consult a certain lawyer, the 
one whom we saw later at the ferry. 
Cushing consulted him first; he 
dragged his professional brother out of 
bed, and laid the whole matter before 
him. Mrs. Seabury would be dead by 
dawn, he said, and thoroughly beiieved 
it. Accusations against her had lost 
their pecuniary value. If Mrs. Lynde 


should resort to any attempt at extor- 
tion, she would not only fail, but she 
would lose the generous provision 
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which would otherwise certainly be 
made for her by the Seabury heirs. On 
the other hand, if she should come to 
us in apparent ignorance of Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s death, and lay that accusation 
before us, asking nothing in return, our 
gratitude would be enormously profit- 
able, far exceeding any possible pro- 
ceeds from extortion. 

The gray-wolf lawyer was a fierce 
brute in his own degree, but he was 
not a recognized leader of the pack, 
as Cushing was. He deferred to Cush- 
ing’s judgment, and the two entered 
into amicable relations in this matter 
with the most excellent results. 

Mrs, Lynde appeared before Jack and 
me with a perfection of art which I 
shudder to recall, She was clad in dull 
black; she was very pale. Some in- 
spiration had moved her to avoid artifi- 
cial aids, even a touch of powder. I 
had not known hitherto that she was 
a beautiful woman. Her manner could 
not be surpassed; pathetic in her grief 
—which I still think to have been genu- 
ine—admirable in her séeming resolu- 
tion to do right, she won our sympathy 
beyond my power to describe. 

“Mrs. Seabury is not here, I am 
told,” she said. “She will come later, 
perhaps. I wish you to prepare the 
way for me with her. I have a very 
difficult duty to perform. It relates to 
my husband’s message which you so 
kindly put into my hands.” 

By this time Jack and I were speech- 
less. We merely bowed, and let her 
proceed. 

“The message was so extraordinary,” 
she said, “that at first I could not grasp 
it. In every way it was so unlike my 
husband that I was bewildered, won- 
dering even if it could be genuine; but 
now I understand. Of late he has been 
subjected to a very great strain, being 
terribly pressed for money. He has 
not been quite himself for several 
weeks. In this message he accuses 
Mrs. Seabury of certain acts. As to 
the truth of what he says, I cannot 
judge; I have not the heart to think 
of it. But one thing I am sure of; in 
his right mind he never would have 
tried to obtain money for the suppres- 
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sion of his charges. That he planned— 
insanely, I believe—to do so, and that 
he advises me to take some such course, 
I will not deny. But if you could have 
known him as I did, you would share 
my absolute assurance that he was 
wholly above such conduct. I will de- 
fend him in-this matter as_ readily 
against his own words as. against those 
of another. I think he must have had 
some intimation of his approaching 
death, and that the thought of leaving 
me penniless may have undermined his 
reason. I shall do what I am sure he 
would have done, had he been thor- 
oughly himself. He was employed by 
Mrs. Seabury. If he had learned any- 
thing to her disadvantage, it would 
have been his duty to lay it before her, 
and, if necessary, request an explana- 
tion. That is what I intend, because 
he would have done it. If you will 
let me wait for Mrs. Seabury, I will 
put this paper into her hands.” 

Into my incapable head there did 
not enter the faintest shadow of sus- 
picion. A child in a grown-up world, 
I stood before this piece of trickery in 
such admiration that my mouth hung 
open. Jack was no better; he spoke in 
a hushed voice. 

“Mrs. Seabury will not be able to 
see you,” he said. “She is very ill; 
she is dying.” 

“Dying!” echoed Mrs. Lynde. 

It was incredibly well done. She 
rose slowly from her chair; the mes- 
sage fell upon the leaf of Jack’s desk 
by an exact but imperceptible calcula- 
tion. 

“How awful!” she whispered. 
of them—gone!” 

She bowed her head for a moment, 
and her slender form trembled. Then 
she looked up, with a steady, gentle 
glance for me, and one for Jack. 

“T shall not see you again,” she said. 
“T am going away from the city. I 
beg vou to remember me kindly—and 
my husband.” 

Tears blinded me; I did not see Jack 
lead her from the room. When he re- 


“Both 





turned, I was pacing back and forth, 
wagging my foolish head and grind- 
ing my teeth. 
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“Oh, this will be a lesson to me!” 
I groaned. “Such a lesson!” 

“T’m equally guilty, in a way,” said 
Jack. “And yet I knew that she had 
qualities. I can credit myself with a 
glimmering of perception. Arthur, we 
must do everything possible for Mrs. 
Lynde—if it comes to that; if Aunt 
Frances is taken away from us. And 
now,” he added, pointing to the mes- 
sage, “we have this thing to consider. 
The statement is Lynde’s, but the 
facts are anybody’s who can find them 
out. We must be ready with our de- 
fense.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Stanton Lynde had done business 
with the rich, and had found certain 
extravagances to be advantageous. 
While Mrs. Seabury had been always 
scouting for cheap stationery, and 
could afford to use it, Lynde must 
have the very best, in order to attract 
the favorable comment of his patrons. 
The envelope in which he had in- 
closed the message to his wife was 
of unusual quality, very light and thin, 
but strong as silk and as opaque as iron, 
The contents matched it. Fifteen sheets 
of typewritten matter lay folded in 
small compass, and the first was head- 
ed: “Duplicate of my report to Mrs. 
Seabury.” With this there must have 
been a letter of instruction, and of fare- 
well, also, since his death was the con- 
tingency upon which delivery depended, 
but the more private portion Mrs. 
Lynde had, naturally, withheld. 

The so-called duplicate was doubt- 
less the original draft of the document, 
and the one taken to the eyrie a copy, 
for ours was everywhere corrected and 
interlined. These emendations were 
executed with a remarkable neatness, 
a kind of prettiness not quite manly, 
though they were all unmistakably ‘in 
Lynde’s hand; and I observed that he 
had often changed a phrase for the 
sound’s sake alone, and usually with 
fair effect. I read the document aloud 
to Jack, at his suggestion, as the quick 
way for both of us to learn the strength 
of it, and, though its purport filled me 
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with horror and a thousand aching 
doubts, there was always at the side 
of my mind a picture of Lynde labor- 
ing over it—laboring to set forth mur- 
der so that it might serve the inter- 
ests of blackmail, and at the same time 
taking innocent pleasure in crude ex- 
periments with literary form. Yet per- 
haps that was no more strange than 
that I should notice it. 

There can be no doubt that the re- 
port presented to Mrs. Seabury and 
the one now in my hands were identical, 
but the version which Mrs. Seabury had 
pretended to read to me in the eyrie 
had been sheer invention, except for a 
word or two. She had simply made 
it up as she went along. She had been 
afraid to read the indictment as it 
stood. The elaborate accusation framed 
by Lynde really ran thus: 


DUPLICATE OF MY REPORT TO MRS. 
SEABURY. 


I. 


“In the matter of Alice Warden, I 
find, upon investigation, that she came 
to her death at your hands, Frances 
Seabury; and that the act sprang from 
certain motives, and was executed in a 
certain manner, hereinafter stated. 

“The motive was to prevent further 
disclosures by Miss Warden to Miss 
Leland, threatening the disruption of 
your household, and great pecuniary 
loss through the breaking off of the 
deal now pending with the United 
States Steel Company. 

“The manner of the crime has been 
wholly misunderstood, except by me. 
At the first view, I perceived one very 
notable circumstance, which, though re- 
marked upon by others, has not been 
properly comprehended. I refer to the 
conduct of your butler, Dalton. This 
man’s position at the time of the shoot- 
ing is accurately known. He had just 
crossed the courtyard, and had ascend- 
ed to the lower veranda of the hotel. 
This proves not only his innocence of 
the crime, but his ignorance of it, as 
well. He may have heard the pistol 


shot as a very faint, and meaningless, , 


sound; he may have seen Miss Lock- 
wood running along the veranda, but 
this would have seemed only her nat- 
ural behavior after the stunning thun- 
der crash and fall of the flagstaff. He 
could not have seen anything which 
suggested a crime, for there was noth- 
ing to see. The murderer did not es- 
cape in that direction. No intelligible 
voice could have reached Dalton’s ears 
from above. It is inconceivable that 
any person conspired with Dalton in 
the commission of this crime, or that 
he had the slightest intimation of it 
in advance, 

“At that time he was on a hasty er- 
rand for Mr. Deering; to get a pack- 
age which was to be set outside Mr. 
Deering’s window, and send it secretly 
by express to an address given him 
on a card. It was not a very serious 
matter, so far as Dalton knew, but 
merely one of many small manceuvres 
resulting from the meddlesome sever- 
ity of your discipline. Yet Dalton had 
been told to exercise caution, and, 
therefore, it is impossible to suppose 
that he would have continued on his 
errand after so startling an occurrence 
as the wrecking of the staff, which 
would, naturally, have brought all your 
party to the windows or the veranda. 
I have learned, by investigation, that 
he did just what any one might have 
supposed: He joined the gathering 
throng around the broken pole, and, 
having satisfied his curiosity, he went 
into the hotel. He showed no agita- 
tion. 

“About this time the rumor began 
to circulate that some member of your 
party had been shot. No details were 
known, not even the name of the per- 
son who had suffered the injury. Dal- 
ton doubtless heard this rumor, which 
should have sent him instantly to the 
place of the occurrence. Instead, he 
vanished. I gather that he ran hastily 
up the stairs to the second floor of the 
south wing, and then rearward, past 
Miss Leland’s apartments, and directly 
away from yours, where Miss Warden 
lay dying, and where he might have 
learned the truth. He went to his own 
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‘ room, and remained alone, im hiding. 
Thereafter, he did not show himself 
openly, and all his known behavior in- 
dicates extreme terror, culminating in 
flight. Surely, any trained investigator 
should have been struck by such a 
strange thing. The only member of 
your party who avoided the scene of 
the crime was the single one who is 
known to be innocent. The place of the 
murder at the time of the deed was 
shut in, as if by sentinels. This, and 
the facts about the weapon, combined 
to throw suspicion upon your party, 
who thus became, to some extent, the 
accusers of one another. But we find 
that it is Dalton, the one outside the 
lines, the one who was not shut in, that 
showed alarm. The conclusion is so 
obvious that I will not waste your time 
in reasoning. Dalton can have known 
only that some one had been shot, and 
he was afraid. Then he must have 
_ been incriminated by the mere circum- 
stance of shooting; in other words, by 
the possession of the weapon. On first 
hearing of the nature of the act, he ran, 
not toward the scene, where he could 
get the facts, but away from it. Then 
there must have been some single fact 
of primary importance to himself, 
which lay elsewhere. Clearly, Dalton’s 
first thought on hearing of a shooting 
was this: ‘Can it have been done with 
the revolver that I had?’ And it is 
equally plain that he was forced to an- 
swer that question in the affirmative. 
“To account for his fear, we must 
suppose that some person knew of his 
having the revolver. In his mind, then, 
that person would be guilty. His nat- 
ural course would have been to go to 
that individual and demand an explana- 
tion, saying: “That weapon has been 
taken from my room, and you alone 
knew that I had it. I shall accuse you 
of this murder.’ Though he cannot 
have appreciated the strength of his 
alibi, he had reason to put consider- 
able confidence in it. Unless the guilty 
individual was one whom he very great- 
ly feared, he would have thought his 
own position strong enough for this 
denunciation. Whom would he have 
feared? To whom did he go? You 
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have denied to me that you saw Dalton 
after the crime, but I can prove the 
contrary. No one except Dalton can 
have told you of the package sent to 
Marjorie Vannard—through Dalton’s 
error—and you knew about that pack- 
age on the evening of the crime, and 
provided for its suppression. Then you 
must have talked with Dalton after the 
murder, but you have concealed the tes- 
timony of this important witness even 
from your closest associates, and it is 
by your cunning and your money that 
the man has eluded the search of the 
police. 

“It is not possible to suppose that you 
have put yourself in Dalton’s power by 
admitting to him that it was you who 
took the revolver. You doubtless 
pointed out to him that the door of 
his room was not locked, and that the 
revolver was accessible to anybody. 
Probably you have promised to find 
out who took it, and to bring the guilty 
to justice. Indeed, considering Dal- 
ton’s love for Miss Warden, I do not 
believe that he could have been induced 
to flee, unless his own personal fears 
had been supplemented by a hope of 
vengeance—by a belief that, in some 
manner, his flight would help to fix 
the crime upon the real author of it. 
But sentimental motives are short-lived, 
while pecuniary motives tend always to 
increase in influential value. It is well 
for you that Dalton should be hidden 
for a time, until his cooler judgment 
shall define his interests, but, by the 
date when you desire openly to use 
this man, he will have been securely 
bought; he will have become your chat- 
tel. 

“Now let us see what really hap- 
pened in this case. Mr. Deering’s re- 
volver was put into a suit case in his 
room in your Philadelphia house by 
Mr. Seabury. It appears to have been 
taken out soon afterward by Dalton, 
and, as he had no thought of using it 
wrongly, I have been compelled to find 
a proper motive for this act. Obvious- 
ly, this must have been connected in 
some way with prudence; but Miss Le- 
land, in Dalton’s presence, had just un- 
loaded the revolver. Can it be that 
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When Cushing drew it out I uttered an involuntary ery, like a sob. 


Dalton suspected that it had not been 
rightly done? I inquired of Mr. Deer- 
ing whether there was anything wrong 
with the mechanism of the weapon, and 
I learned that the ejector sometimes 
failed to work, permitting a cartridge 
to be drawn back into the cylinder. It 
is possible that Dalton may have de- 
tected this, and at the moment may 
have neglected to speak of it. Cer- 
tainly, he saw that not all the cartridges 
were accounted for, because Mr. Sea- 
bury tried to find another on the floor, 
and failed. Dalton may have assumed 
that it was in the weapon. If this sus- 
picion lay in his mind, and he re- 





turned to satisfy himself, it is quite 
likely he may have put the revolver 
into his pocket, and not into the bag 
again. At any rate, he had it; there 
can be no doubt of that; and he left 
it in his room at the Eglinton. 

“On the way to Cape May you talked 
with Miss Warden for a long time, and 
she resisted you with unusual force. 
Your object was to discover how much 
she knew about the Leland affair—fully 
described in the second and third parts 
of this report. Your need in this mat- 
ter was pressing. An unfortunate dis- 
closure to a person of Miss Leland’s 
uncontrollable spirit would have result- 
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ed in such a scandal as we have not 
recently had, for the facts are of the 
kind to excite unusual clamor. The 
steel company would not have taken 
the properties in the midst of so much 
popular excitement, and the deal in 
which you are so heavily interested 
would have been interrupted, if not 
completely wrecked. Your loss would 
have run into the millions. But to a 
person of your penetration, it must 
have been perfectly clear that Miss 
Warden was not strong enough to re- 
sist Miss Leland, and that the secret 
must soon be told, to the great detri- 
ment of your business interests. Upon 
the matter of the secret, Miss Warden 
had had no interview with Doctor Clin- 
ton, but she was to see him shortly 
after her arrival in Cape May, and you 
knew it. One of the first things I did 
for you in this case was to obtain a 
letter of Miss Warden’s from Doctor 
Clinton’s office—the letter subsequently 
used by Coroner Ritter in the success- 
ful attempt to intimidate Clinton. It 
is clear that you knew the contents of 
this letter in advance. I examined the 
envelope; it had been opened and re- 
sealed, doubtless by you, at your house, 
where Miss Warden wrote it. 

“In addition to the matter of the in- 
terview, that letter contained expres- 
sions which would tend to support a 
theory of suicide, in case Miss War- 
den should die under circumstances 
suitable to such a belief. Moreover, 
Miss Warden’s manner on that day 
might very well have given a sugges- 
tion to so close a student of human na- 
ture as yourself. It was much like the 
typical excited demeanor of the emo- 
tional suicide, so often mistaken by the 
ignorant for good spirits. Her habitual 
melancholy was well known. 

“Upon the whole, I see abundant rea- 
son for believing that on the journey 
to Cape May you formed in theory the 
plan which was afterward suddenly 
crystallized into action by the discovery 
of the revolver in Dalton’s room. This 


plan was to eliminate Miss Warden as 
an obstacle in your path, and to give 
this deed the color of a suicide. 
forthcoming 


Her 


interview with Doctor 
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Clinton would show him that his secret 
was shared with a young woman too 
weak for her surroundings, who would 
presently disclose what she knew. This 
would make Doctor Clinton very much 
more difficult to silence. Your busi- 
ness interests were seriously menaced; 
and, moreover, there was your really 
great affection for Miss Leland, which 
I do not underestimate. I have watched 
your course for a number of years, and 
have never observed you to be so 
strongly moved by any other sentimen- 
tal consideration. Miss Warden had 
the power to break thi: bond. From 
every point of view, her death seemed 
urgently desirable, 

“She was killed, and Mr. Deering’s 
revolver was the instrument employed. 
Circumstances seem to limit its posses- 
sion to the members of your house- 
hold; and here we come upon a very 
relevant matter. This weapon was of 
a French make, now rare, even in 
France, and I doubt whether there is 
another of its kind in America. Its 
bullet is of an odd calibre and shape; 
it could not fail to be recognized, and 
this was well known to all your house- 
hold, not merely as a fact about a fire- 
arm, which might not have interested 
women, or have been remembered by 
them, but as a joke on Mr. Deering—a 
joke exactly suited to feminine appre- 


ciation. Mr. Deering had secured a 
‘bargain,’ and had been ridiculously 
cheated. The weapon would become 


practically useless after the few car- 
tridges which he had obtained with it 
should be exhausted. The peculiarity 
of the ammunition was discussed in 
your house because the subject was 
amusing; it was impressed upon the 
minds of all, as is shown by the fact 
that when Miss Leland found the fatal 
bullet she acted instantly, with precise 
comprehension of its evidential value. 
Therefore, if any of your party used 
that weapon for purposes of murder, 
he did so with full knowledge that he 
was casting suspicion upon a very small 
company, which included himself. If 
the others could prove their innocence, 
the murderer must stand alone, pal- 
pably guilty. Who would take such a 
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Yet this weapon was used, and 
What is the 


risk? 
by one of that number. 
sole possible inference? Obviously, that 
the murderer did not intend to fasten 
the crime indefinitely upon that little 
group, but definitely upon some single 


member of it. Otherwise, the act is not 
consistent with sanity. 

“Now, in order to incriminate a par- 
ticular person in such an affair as this 
some knowledge of his conduct must 
be had in advance. There is one par- 
amount essential; he must be unpro- 
tected by witnesses at the critical mo- 
ment; he must, in effect, be alone. But 
there was only one member of your 
party in regard to whom such informa- 
tion could be had. Mr. Deering, for 
instance, went to the wrong apartment, 
and his presence there was certainly 
unknown to the murderer, who would 
not, consciously, have taken the ap- 
palling hazard of Mr. Deering’s com- 
ing out from the bedroom at the very 
moment of the deed. Mr. Seabury 
moved from place to place, and so 
did Miss Leland. It is obvious that the 
murderer could not have known or 
cared where Dalton was when the shot 
was fired. Miss Warden, however, had 
a definite engagement at a fixed spot; 
she was to meet Doctor Clinton at the 
window of her room. Beyond ques- 
tion, she would arrange to be alone just 
previous to this meeting. Whoever was 
aware of this, could form a plan in re- 
gard to her. You had this information, 
and you shaped your plan accordingly. 
It was upon Miss Warden herself that 
the blame of this fatal act was to be 
laid. 

“Knowing that she was to be alone, 
in anticipation of the coming of Doc- 
tor Clinton, you went to her room, tak- 
ing care not to be observed. You en- 
tered without knocking, and though 
Doctor Clinton—unknown to you— 
stood in the passage at that time, he 
did not hear you. It was not you, 
however, whom the servant, Ellen 
Brady, saw; it was Miss Leland who 
had gone there before you, and had 
already left by way of the window and 
the veranda. Miss Warden also had 
gone, and you waited, expecting that 
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she would return. Time pressed; at 
any moment Doctor Clinton might ap- 
pear. It occurred to your mind that 
Miss Warden might be in the adjoining 
room—the sitting room of your own 
apartment. You opened the connect- 
ing door, and saw her in a chair, her 
back being toward you. The oppor- 
tunity seemed excellent, except for the 
fact that the corridor door, directly in 
front of Miss Warden, was unlocked, 
and at the sound of the shot some per- 
son might rush in. You, therefore, 
attempted to attract Miss Warden to- 
ward you, and for this purpose you 
pushed the bag and parcel along the 
top of the table in the corner, making 
the noise which Mr. Deering heard. 
The ruse succeeded; Miss Warden rose 
quickly, and walked toward the table. 
You watched her through a crack of 
the door; she did not see you, but she 
halted. You had your choice, then, to 
disclose yourself or to fire. The dis- 
tance was only a few feet, and proj- 
ably seemed not too great for a pow- 
der mark; and you were wrought up 
to the deed. You fired through the 
narrow slit, and she fell. The unfor- 
tunate girl had seen only the flash of 
the weapon, and not a glimpse of her 
assailant. You tossed the revolver 
down beside her, the noise of its fall 
being drowned in the thunder peal. 
Then you closed the door, and, subse- 
quently, escaped through the hall into 
Miss Leland’s apartment. 

“The ‘suicide’ had been accomplished. 
It remained only for you to say that 
you had seen Miss Warden go toward 
Dalton’s room before entering the other, 
and to invent some errand that could 
have taken her there. Then Dalton’s 
testimony would have shown the ac- 
cessibility of the revolver, and Miss 
Warden’s letter, her habitual despond- 
ency, and her strange manner on that 
lay would have completed the case. But 
chance, the great conspirator, accom- 
plice in every crime, betrayer and friend 
alternately, whose chief visible charac- 
teristic is that moral callousness which, 
even in our lesser exhibitions of it, is 
still the worst of human traits—chance 
had determined otherwise. By a sim- 
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ple accident, you had been made to 
fix the burden of this hideous deed on 
your own favorite, on the man whose 
buoyant spirit and unfailing, helpful 
kindness had been the chief sustaining 
influence in that life which you had now 
cut short upon the evening of its one 
bright day. Mr. Deering came out into 
that room, and found Miss Warden dy- 
ing, with his revolver beside her. His 
position was one of extreme peril, and 
his natural impulse of self-preservation 
urged him to conceal the weapon. My 
study of the case shows me that there 
is but one way in which this could have 
been accomplished. Mr. Deering put 
it into his bag, and, subsequently, in 
his own apartment, transferred it to 
that package which was sent, through 
Dalton’s error, to the address of Mar- 
jorie Vannard. Upon what impulse he 
locked the door between the rooms I do 
not know, but he must have done it. 
That door was used in this crime, for 
you are certainly guilty, and you would 
never have gone out upon the veranda. 
I assume that Miss Warden had the 
key, and that Mr. Deering found it, 
and put it into the lock, whence Miss 
Leland afterward took it, and not from 
the chair, as she declared. 

“As to the package containing the re- 
volver, its disappearance cannot have 
been an accident. It must have been 
managed by you, for no one else would 
have had the power to accomplish it. 
The matter has become extremely seri- 
ous. The police have traced the pack- 
age to Philadelphia, where it seems to 
have vanished, if not actually within 
the main office of the express company, 
at least in that direction. Legal de- 
mand for it has been made upon Doug- 
lass Langford, Philadelphia manager of 
the company, and he has returned the 
usual reply that he is investigating the 
case with the utmost diligence. I hap- 
pen to know, however, that you control 
Langford through his pocket, and I am 
prepared to prove that he has acted 
for you in this matter. You sent your 
orders to him by Dalton. I have in- 
formation that Dalton appeared at 


Langford’s house about midnight fol- 
lowing the murder, and that Langford 
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was away upon some unusual business 
before dawn. Subordinates in his em- 
ploy must, of course, share his secret 
to some extent, but the police cannot 
reach them, because of the lack of a 
public fund for such purposes; and, 
though many of the higher officers have 
large private means, none of them has 
yet taken hold of this crime as a busi- 
ness proposition. My own small capital 
did not suffice, yet as your apparent 
representative I have accomplished 
something. I have succeeded in locat- 
ing one of the subordinates above re- 
ferred to, and have learned about what 
figure he hopes to get eventually from 
one source or another. It is moderate. 
I have learned, also, somewhat to my 
surprise, that the package has not been 
delivered secretly to yourself, or an 
agent, but is still held by Langford on 
your order. The revolver is certainly 
in it. I am willing to rest my case 
upon that single point; and the fact is 
of the highest importance to the au- 
thorities investigating Miss Warden’s 
death. The package is sealed; it is be- 
hind a time lock, and cannot be reached 
by anybody until to-morrow morning. 

“T submit the foregoing as my re- 
port on the death of Miss Warden, 
deeply regretting that I have been 
forced to adopt such a view of the af- 
fair, and earnestly hoping that you may 
be able to show me adequate reasons 
for changing my conclusions, Other- 
wise it would seem to be my painful 
duty to submit the substance of this re- 
port to the police to-night.” 


I looked across at Jack, expecting 
to see some reflection of my own acute 
distress, but his face revealed only 
shrewd and eager activity of the mind. 

“Jack, is there any truth in this?” I 
cried. 

“Eh?” said he absently. 
course.” 

“You think she may have done it?” 
I whispered, horror-stricken. 

“T?” His voice seemed to explode 
in his throat. “I think she was my 
Aunt Frances, the woman who has 
mothered me since I was so high,” and 
he stretched out a trembling hand. “I'll 


“Yes; of 
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defend her from anybody, alive or dead. 
That’s what / think, my son.” 

“Yes,” said I, confused. “Yes; we 
must do what we can. Did you find 
the revolver, Jack?” 

“Certainly not,” he responded. “The 
revolver wasn't there. I haven't seen 
it. I haven't the faintest idea what 
really became of it.” 

“Then it isn’t in that package?” 

“Not through any act of mine.” 

“And the door between the rooms; 
was it locked?” 

“Yes. I found it so. Clinton must 
have locked it. I didn't see him do 
it, but there’s no other explanation.” 

“Explanation of what? I don’t un- 
derstand.” : 

“No,” said he, “you don’t. You've 
missed the main point. Aunt Frances 
is absolutely innocent. For months her 
chief aim, her greatest wish in life, has 
been to cover up the story of Sylvia’s 
father, whatever it may have been. This 
atrocious murder was not the way to 
cover up that story, but to bring it out. 
Except for the accident of Editi: Lock- 
wood’s coming to the Eglinton and be- 
ing involved in this affair, Clinton would 
probably have told all that he knew, 
immediately ; the police would have got 
it out of him. But Edith’s presence 
was pure chance, and yet it was all 
that saved Aunt Frances from the very 
exposure which Lynde accuses her of 
trying to prevent by this crime. Aunt 
Frances was not only innocent, but she 
was perfectly safe, and she knew it. 
And, now, my boy, such being the case, 
will you tell me why she didn’t let 
you see this accusation, or at least tell 
you the trend of it? There’s nothing 
in it that bears against you or Sylvia 
or me. On the other hand, it tends 
to protect us. Aunt Frances didn’t wish 
you to know the truth. Then some- 
thing in Lynde’s statement must be 
true—several things, indeed, and I will 
name a few of them. The murderer 
got the revolver in Dalton’s room; he 
passed through the hall and Alice’s 
room .and the connecting door; and 
he escaped the same way. In some 
manner beyond my ken, and for some 
reason that I cannot imagine, he put 


the revolver into that package; and 
Aunt Frances knew it on that very 
evening; and, lastly, he was some one 
whom she dared not accuse.” 

“Can it be Clinton? He had a hold 
upon Aunt Frances through his knowl- 
edge of that story. Certainly he had no 
motive to kill Alice, but he may have 
mistaken her for Aunt Frances. And 
if he wished Sylvia to inherit ; 

“Oh, no, no,” said Jack; “Clinton’s 
not capable of such an act. And there 
are a hundred difficulties. Why did 
he remain upon the scene? How did 
he get the revolver into that package 
—if it’s there? Where was it, all the 
time that he was trying to save Alice’s 
life? You don’t imagine that he had 
it in his pocket.” 

“He may have thrown it from the 
veranda.” : 

“The idea is monstrous and incred- 
ible,” said Jack, with decision. “We 
must find a better. Ah, but this infer- 
nal document of Lynde’s is a tremen- 
dous help! It makes me see how child- 
ish and fanciful I have been: timid 
about conclusions ; afraid to follow rea- 
son. It should have been obvious from 
the first moment that nobody fired that 
shot from the veranda while you were 
there, and any reasoning mind should 
have seen that though the door be- 
tween those rooms was locked after 
the crime, it couldn’t have been locked 
before. I should have spotted Clin- 
ton instantly as the man who locked it. 
If I didn’t do it, he did.” 

“We must be careful, Jack,” said I. 
“Sylvia had been in Alice’s room, and 
the fact is known now. If we show 
that that door may have been open, it 
will injure her. It will be said that 
she came in that way, and went out 
by the other window to the veranda. 
If she had done that, she would not 
have seen me until after the shot was 
fired. We mustn't put that thought into 
any one’s mind.” 

I was trembling with excitement. 
Jack put a hand upon my shoulder. 

“Keep cool, my boy,” he said. “We'll 
put nothing into anybody’s mind until 
we have the truth. Come; there’s more 
of Lynde’s story. Let me hear it.” 
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“The second part,” said I, “deals 
with the lawsuits by which Mr. Le- 
land lost his property. Lynde claimed 
that Mr. Leland’s opponents were dum- 
mies in Mrs. Seabury’s pay, and that 
it was she who beggared him. But 
Lynde abandoned that contention in my 
hearing ; he admitted that he could not 
prove it.” 

“Postpone that. What is the other?” 

“Tt deals with Leland’s death.” 

Jack breathed deep, and struck his 
hair a quick blow. 

“Well,” he said, “we must hear it, 
but we don’t have to believe it. Keep 
your voice down, though there’s no 
one : 

A peculiar rap at the door inter- 
rupted him. 

“That's Cushing,” he said. “We shall 
have news of the package. He can’t 
have brought it openly, of course; there 
are too many eyes about.” 

With this, he admitted the lawyer, 
who: carried the package by a cord. 
There was new paper around it, but 
to our eyes the shape and size of it 
seemed alarmingly relevant. 

“Did you come through the streets 
with that?” asked Jack, a little hoarse- 
ly. Cushing set the package down, 
and gave some touches to his elegant 
attire, which had a rumpled look. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “you 
wrong my intelligence; and you don’t 
realize how scared Langford is. I got 
out of his building over three roofs, 
and into this one over two others. I 
have scaled the Alps, with some slight 
confidential assistance.” 

Jack had locked the door, and he 
now laid a hand upon the parcel. 

“While we examine this,” he said, 
“tell us what Langford knows.” 

“Just one moment,” interposed the 
lawyer, lifting a warning finger. “It 
is possible that the inside of this box 
is just as serious as life and death. We 
can only guess what’s in it; Langford 
doesn’t know, except by guesswork, 
based upon the newspapers. Dalton 
didn’t tell him.” 

“It was really Dalton, then,” said I. 

“Did you know?” demanded Cush- 
ing sharply. “How?” 





“Lynde says so.” 

“Lynde!” exclaimed the lawyer. 
“Have you got his statement? Is that 
it, in your hand? What did it cost?” 

We told him that Mrs. Lynde had 
voluntarily restored it to us, and he 
feigned the most profound astonish- 
ment excellently well. 

“Upon my soul!’ he said. ‘“Emo- 
tional women! There’s no limit to what 
they'll do. This must have been some 
form of religious mania. She had a 
fortune there. However, she’s doubt- 
less copied the document as a precau- 
tionary measure, looking toward a 
change of mind.” 

“We have nothing to fear from Mrs. 
Lynde,” said Jack. «“She has behaved 
magnificently.” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, drumming 
softly on the package, which he con- 
tinued to restrain us from opening, 
“that’s the way to be poor.” 

“It’s the way to be rich, in this in- 
stance,” Jack returned, with feeling; 
and the lawyer grinned, as well he 
might. He had stipulated for fifteen 
per cent. as his own share, and he 
eventually got it, and it was a pretty 
plum. 

“In regard to this parcel,” he said, 
“there’s no foreseeing what we may 
wish to do. I don’t think it will be 
safe to suppress it, and if not, we must 
be prepared to give an account of its 
contents. It is my opinion that we 
ought to have a quasi independent wit- 
ness when we open it, somebody upon 
whom we can depend. There’s Nor- 
ris, but he has been a witness for Mrs. 
Seabury so often in civil proceedings 
that his reputation may have spread to 
the criminal branch. We want some- 
thing a little sweeter than Norris, and 
also a little more distantly related to 
ourselves.” 

“I think the truth will be told in 
this matter,” Jack responded, “‘and, in 
that belief, I suggest that Miss Van- 
nard should be present when the pack- 
age is opened. It is addressed to her.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the lawyer. 
“That’s a good suggestion;”’ and he 
scanned Jack’s face acutely. “I think 
we can rely on Miss Vannard; and, 
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when it comes to plain testimony, 
where no legal knowledge is required, 
but only the ability to get a story over 
and make it look as if it might have 
happened, a woman can beat any man 
alive.” 

Jack’s brow darkened, but he pre- 
served silence with some difficulty. He 
walked to the desk, and consulted Mrs. 
Seabury’s clock—for she had always 
looked tim? in the face when she was at 
work, 

“Miss Vannard should be here now,” 
he said. 

I went and stood beside him. 

“Have you forgotten that the bonds 
are there, Jack?” said I. 

“They may be,” he replied, “but so 
far as Miss Vannard is concerned, the 
bonds are fastened to my wrist by a 
chain. I wear them in plain sight.” 

We waited some minutes, and Jack 
proved the quality of his nerve by using 
that small interval in work. I talked 
with Cushing, barely comprehending 
what he said, and with a haggard eye 
upon the parcel. The lawyer’s account 
of his conversation with Langford 
seemed to accord perfectly with 
Lynde’s allegation. Dalton had called 
at Langford’s house about midnight, 
and had delivered a verbal message 
from Mrs. Seabury, with a single line 
of writing by way of credentials. Cush- 
ing had a copy of this note, which was 
stamped as genuine by its insolent brev- 
ity. 

LANGForD : 
Attend to this. 


Bearer has my _ instructions. 
I will see that you are paid. 


If Dalton knew what was in the par- 
cel which was to be made fo vanish, he 
must have been under orders not to 
tell. Langford had acted in ignorance, 
and had received his first news of our 
tragedy from the morning papers. On 
the following day he had got word to 
call on Norris, and Norris had paid 
him five hundred dollars in cash with- 
out seeming to know what service he 
was thus requiting. Langford had re- 
garded the sum as grossly insufficient, 
and he was determined to have more. 

“He expects Deering to see him 
through with his margins, if the mar-— 
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ket breaks to-day,” said the lawyer; 
and Jack, without looking up from his 
work, remarked: 

“Tl do it, and that’s all.” 

“He tells me,” Cushing continued, 
“that somebody has been using money 
amongst his men. He says one of them 
was bribed yesterday, but he doesn't 
know the details. He expressed him- 
self violently about it. He hates brib- 
ery.” The lawyer chuckled. “It’s the 
sin of our times,” he added. “Deplor- 
able, deplorable !” 

With this, Miss Vannard’s card was 
brought, and Jack made haste to be 
her usher. When they returned to- 
gether, I saw that she had given him 
some exciting news, but it seemed not 
to have been bad, and my anxiety for 
Sylvia was relieved. Never from Miss 
Vannard’s looks should I have guessed 
that she had lacked a bed, the previous 
night, and had endured much phys- 
ical fatigue and nervous strain. Her 
lithe body was full of youth and health, 
and her nerves were all new fiddle- 
strings. Surely, she and Jack were as 
vital a pair of human animals as I 
had ever seen. 

“Miss Vannard has found Dalton,” 
said Jack, when Cushing had been pre- 
sented; “found him, and lost him, un- 
happily, but the incident is encourag- 
ing. He was in Woodbury last night ; 
it seems he can’t be far away, and Syl- 
via is waiting somewhere in that re- 
gion, in the hope that we can send her 
clues for further search. I haven't 
heard the whole story, of course; it 
must have been a very strange experi- 
ence.” 

“T’m afraid Mr. Seabury will think I 
shouldn’t have asked Miss Leland to 
go with me,” said she, “but, really, it 
seemed urgent, and I dared not go 
alone. The wild idea was mine, but 
she supplied the steadiness and the 
spirit.” She paused, her eyes upon the 
parcel, and it was obvious that Jack had 
prepared her for its presence. ‘‘Let me 
tell my story afterward,” she said. 
Am I to 


“You cannot wish to wait. 

open that myself?” 
“Technically,” said the lawyer; “not 

And 


actually. I will be your agent.” 
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he proceeded to remove the outermost 
wrapping. 

He seemed to take a very long time 
about it. My hands were wet; I had 
a feeling that the sweat of nervous im- 
patience was dripping from my fingers. 
To my mind, the stakes upon the table 
were beyond computation ; I could have 
turned a card for my own life more 
calmly. I believed that the revolver 
was within that parcel, and that it 
would cry out, as with a tongue. If 
it had, indeed, been thrown down from 
the veranda, it would be scarred, mud- 
stained, broken. And what would that 
imply? I had spoken some foolish 
words about Clinton, but I had no more 
actual, effective belief that he had com- 
mitted the crime, than that it had been 
done by a creature of another world, 
an emissary from the infernal pit. If 
the weapon should reveal the signs of 
having fallen from a height, it would 
mean to me that my own hand had 
thrown it. The possibility that Sylvia 
had done this was merely physical; it 
had no place in rational consideration ; 
it was only a potential error in the 
brain of some one else. I had lost all 
faith in Clinton’s testimony to my in- 
nocence, perceiving clearly that he had 
been paying a price, and that Mrs. Sea- 
bury had deliberately guided his utter- 
ance so that he had known what he 
must say in order to receive a reward. 
I looked to the inanimate witness in- 
side that package for a direct and final 
answer to a question upon which all 
happiness and hope of peace depended. 

Cushing removed the new paper and 
disclosed the parcel as it had been sent 
from Cape May. It had been sealed 
in the express office at the time of ship- 
ment, and the wax was unbroken. Miss 
Vannard’s name, as originally written, 
was still legible, though the wrapping 
paper had been somewhat soiled at this 
point, as if the parcel had fallen in 
the mud. In another place the name 
was repeated, in a large, boyish hand, 
doubtless that of Dalton’s messenger. 
Aside from this, there was nothing rele- 
vant upon the paper or the pasteboard 
box within it. The suit case which 


it held was not locked; it opened at 
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a touch of the spring, and I saw the 
weapon instantly. It had been thrust 
under a strap, and when Cushing drew 
it out I uttered an involuntary cry, 
like a sob. The white garment against 
which the weapon had lain was un- 
stained. 

The lawyer evidently had the same 
point in mind. He turned the revolver 
about in his hands, and scanned it care- 
fully. 

“This never was thrown down from 
such a height,” he said. “There isn’t 
a mark on it. And it hasn’t been 
cleaned; that’s easy to see. If Miss 
Leland were accused, the prosecution 
could have this, and welcome. With 
your testimony, Deering, it would go 
a long way to clear her. And yet this 
was certainly the weapon used. There 
is a cartridge-shell under the hammer. 
Otherwise the cylinder is empty.” 

He offered it to Jack, who shook his 
head. 

“No,” said he, “no; I don’t want to 
touch it.” 

The lawyer laid it carefully on the 
table, and proceeded with his search 
of the bag, disturbing the contents as 
little as possible. Mrs. Seabury’s bonds 
were not there. The only article, ex- 
cept the revolver, which had any bear- 
ing on the case was the little packet 
containing the four cartridges. This 
was not quite as it had left my hands; 
the bit of paper was more tightly folded 
and much more securely fastened. What 
these evidences meant I was at a loss 
to guess. If any person had taken the 
revolver and the cartridges with crim- 
inal intent, it, was extraordinary that he 
had not fully loaded the weapon. 

“What do you make of this, Mr. 
Deering?” asked the lawyer. 

“The innocence of all the people 
whom I care about,” said Jack. “I’ve 
gone no farther, yet.” 

“T wish I could go as far,” responded 
Cushing. “But one thing seems clear; 
the prosecution—in case we are to de- 
fend Miss Leland—will have to prove 
that you put this weapon into the bag. 
Miss Leland, if guilty, must either have 
thrown it off the veranda or left it on 
the scene. The condition of the weapon 
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shows that 
it was not 
tossed from 
the veranda, 
and, if it was 
left on the 
scene, you 
must have 
made away 
with it.” 

“T did not,” 
said Jack 
firmly. 

The lawyer 
was replacing 
all the things 
in the bag 
exactly as 
they had been 
found. He 
looked up 
sidelong at 


Jack. 
val may 
have been 


mistaken,” 
said he, “but 
you gave me 
the impres- 
sion, Mr. 
Deering, that 
you had ex- 
pected to 
find some- 
thing else in 
thas. “Dae . 
What was 
it ?”” 

I saw 
Jack’s glance 
flash sidewise 
upon Miss 
Vannard; 
then he faced 
to the front, 
like a soldier. 

“A package 
of bonds,” said he, “which I took—I 
may better say stole—from Mrs. Sea- 
bury, in her business room, just before 
we left for Cape May. I put them into 
that bag.” 

“Bonds?” queried the lawyer. “What 
were they ?” 

Jack. described them. 

9 


Cushing put 
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“T saw a tall man standing directly in front of me; he seemed to have come up 
through the ground.” 


up a hand to his face, clutching his lips 
and chin. He seemed to be nonplused. 

“Have you any idea who took them 
out?” he asked. 

“The person who put that revolver 
in, I suppose,” responded Jack. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“T saw those bonds in Mrs. Seabury’s 
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possession at the Eglinton,” said he. 
“They were with some things which 
she brought down from the city; in 
fact, | am perfectly sure that the bonds 
never made the trip to Cape May in 
this bag. Is there any way in which 
Mrs. Seabury could have recovered 
them before she left her Philadelphia 
house ?” 

“There is,” said I. 
opened the package.” 

“But where was the revolver? Why 
didn’t she see it?” demanded Cushing. 
“TI understood that you put it in here.” 

“T did—or thought so.” 

“That part of the case is perfectly 
clear now,” Jack interposed. “If Mrs. 
Seabury has had the bonds all the time, 
that is additional proof of Lynde’s 
theory that Dalton took the revolver 
from the bag before it left my room.” 

“Miss Leland might ” the lawyer 
began, but I interrupted him: 

“Miss Leland has said that she did 
not take the revolver.” 

“Quite so,” responded Cushing. 
“Precisely. No doubt it was Dalton 
who did it. As to Miss Leland, we 
have her own direct statement, which 
admits of no contradiction. And that 
reminds me,” he added, turning to 
Jack. ‘You are alleged to have quoted 
Miss Warden in a very remarkable ut- 
terance; I refer to your testimony 
given at Mrs. Seabury’s request, 
immediately after the death of Miss 
Warden. Several witnesses were pres- 
ent. You said that when Miss War- 
den came into that room, she asked for 
Miss Leland. We now know that this 
could not have been so, for she had 
just left Miss Leland, and knew where 
she was. What, as a matter of fact, 
did Miss Warden say?” 

“You will understand the motives 
which influenced me at that moment,” 
Jack replied. “I should have been in- 
sane to repeat what Miss Warden real- 
ly said. As nearly as I can remember, 
it was this: “I have run away from 
Sylvia. I don’t want her to find me.’ ” 

“Well, that’s rather bad,” said Cush- 
ing. “If you’re asked, you'd better 


“She may have 





stick to the original story. You might 
have understood her to say that she was 
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looking for Miss Leland. And now, 
let us consider Miss Leland’s possible 
provocation, as it will be alleged. The 
secret of her father’s losses and death 
is undoubtedly at the bottom of this 
affair, in one way or another, Lynde 
should have dealt with that matter in 
his statement, which you have, Mr. Sea- 
bury, I believe. Will you read us what 
he says on that point?” 

“Read the third part, Arthur,” said 
Jack. 

Accordingly, I took up Lynde'’s triple 
accusation again, and read the final por- 
tion. It was expressed in short, harsh 


‘sentences, brutally direct, and doubtless 


deliberately chosen. It ran thus: 


III. 


“You, Frances Seabury, were respon- 
sible for Warren Leland’s death, in this 
manner: 

“Leland and Willard Graves, at one 
time judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, had been friends from 
boyhood. At the time of the suits al- 
ready described, Graves had retired 
from the bench. He was chief counsel 
for Leland. Shortly after the begin- 
ning of the litigation, Graves became 
heavily involved financially, probably 
through your work. You then corrupt- 
ed him with money, and he secretly be- 
trayed his client. He managed at your 
order the disappearance of that docu- 
mentary evidence whose loss was fatal 
to Leland’s contentions in court. Charles 
Wickham, then known by another 
name, was the actual thief. He was 
caught and convicted, but through your 
influence his sentence was suspended. 
He then assumed the name of Wick- 
ham. He has been in your employ ever 
since, 

“On the last night of Leland’s life, 
Graves was in conference with Leland 
concerning an appeal. Graves in some 
way aroused Leland’s suspicions. When 
Graves went out, Leland secretly fol- 
lowed him. He traced him to your 
house. Leland then returned to his ho- 
tel, where Graves also had a room, and 
looked into Graves’ papers, finding 
ample evidence that he had been sold 
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out to you by his attorney and oldest 
friend. The discovery of this treach- 
ery, coming after the long strain of his 
disastrous litigation—the loss of his 
property, his home, everything, in fact 
—turned Leland’s brain. He prepared 
a rambling statement of his wrongs, 
pinned it to the breast of his coat, and 
shot himself in the head. 

“You learned of this immediately, 
through Wickham, who was acting as 
a spy for you, and had a room next to 
Leland’s in the hotel. He heard the 
shot and got into Leland’s room. No 
one else then knew what had occurred. 
Leland was alive, but unconscious. 
Wickham left him lying there without 
help, and went to communicate with 
you. He had taken the statement from 
the dying man’s breast, and had also 
secured the papers which Leland had 
found in Graves’ room. One of these 
documents, a damaging letter, written 
by you, he retained for his own pro- 
tection. I now have‘that letter, 

“On the night in question, when you 
learned from Wickham that Leland had 
shot himself, and was dying, you or- 
dered Wickham to conceal the fact. 
You sent Graves from your house to 
the hotel. He found Leland still alive, 
but by that time beyond help. He sup- 
pressed the story, through the use of 
your money, at the hotel, at the hos- 
pital to which Leland was taken, and 
elsewhere, in the usual manner. Le- 
land’s death was declared to have been 
due to an old injury in the head. 

“This is the information by means 
of which Doctor Clinton tried to force 
you to a settlement with Miss Leland. 
Judge Graves was a friend of Clinton’s 
father. Since retiring from practice, he 
has lived on a farm near Vineland, 
where the Clintons, father and son, 
were almost his only visitors. When 
he was stricken with his last illness, 
Doctor Clinton attended him. Graves, 
in his enfeebled condition, was the 
prey of remorse. He had already 
urged you to make reparation to Miss 
Leland, and had been put off with prom- 
ises. You knew that he would soon die, 
and be out of the way. Just before his 
death, he gave Doctor Clinton a written 


confession of the facts herein stated, 
for use with you in securing justice. 
Graves was aware that you were or- 
ganizing a gigantic deal in which the 
Leland properties figured. 

“T obtained my material for this 
charge against you from Graves’ 
nephew—James Graves—who has lived 
at the farm. He is a weak man, and 
an occasional drunkard, but with my 
assistance he can be made safe. 

“To summarize the above: Your 
treachery drove Leland to his death; 
your agent, at your order, let him die 
unhelped, and robbed his body before 
the breath was out of it; you suppressed 
his last words, the story of his wrongs ; 
you have retained his property until 
this day. I assume that Doctor Clin- 
ton dared not tell the truth about this 
matter to Miss Leland, fearing that 
such a shocking disclosure might lead 
to some sudden, ill-considered, and per- 
haps violent, act of retaliation on Miss 
Leland’s part against you for your 
share in the above-described occur- 
rences.” 

So it ended. My mind hardly re- 
ceived it as an accusation against Mrs. 
Seabury; she had become a dim figure 
in the background, and I saw only Syl- 
via with any clearness. 

“This must never be known,” said 
I. “Imagine this awful story told in 
a court!” 

Cushing pursed up his lips. 

“The story can do no harm,” he said, 
“if we can prove that Miss Leland 
hadn’t heard it.” 

“Here is the proof,” said Jack; and 
I saw in his open hand the bit of paper 
upon which Alice had written meaning- 
less words when she lay dying. “I 
have suspected that this writing had no 
reference to Miss Warden’s own con- 
dition, and was not a conscious reply 
to our questions. Now I know it. In 
her swooning condition, her mind re- 
verted to its trouble, to the matter it 
had dwelt upon for so many days, the 
secret which Sylvia had tormented her 
to tell. She had overheard Clinton’s 
conversation with Mrs. Seabury, or a 
part of it; she knew that the full truth 
lay with a certain man. That was what 
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she tried to write. It was a man whose 
name sounded like Graves, Judge 
Graves. The word that has been mis- 
taken for ‘grudge’ is ‘judge.’ Look at 
it.” 

Cushing’s eyes sparkled. 

“Now this is the real thing,” he cried. 
“Give me this paper before a jury, and 
I ask no more. This shows what dying 
declarations may amount to. That poor 
girl might have written anybody’s name 
on that paper. It’s a wonder she didn’t 
write Miss Leland’s.” 

“Amen,” said Jack. “It is a wonder ; 
we may call it a special providence. 
And now we've gained one great point, 
what is the next one? ‘To find Dal- 
ton. Miss Vannard, will you tell us 
how ?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t do that,” she said. 
“T can tell you where he was, but not 
where he is. I saw him in the cemetery 
at Woodbury.” 


“You were there!” I gasped. “Last 
night ?” 
“Yes,” said Miss Vannard. “I got 


the idea yesterday afternoon, quite late. 
The newspapers had accounts of what 
had taken place at Woodbury, and 
somehow I thought of Dalton’s read- 
ing them. And it seemed possible that 
if he were hidden not too far away, 
perhaps in Philadelphia, he would go 
at night to see Miss Warden’s grave. 
The act seemed to fit the man, as he 
had been described to me, and his story, 
as I had heard it. So I went to the 
Eglinton as soon as I learned that Miss 
Leland had come back, and we talked 
of it together. She walked with me to 
my hotel, and there we talked some 
more; and, eventually, we slipped away 
as secretly as we could, first having sent 
a note to Mr. Deering—which he didn’t 
get. Of course, if Dalton hadn’t ap- 
peared, we should have thought that 
we had done an absurd thing; and, yet, 
I think we should have tried again to- 
night.” 

“You waited by the grave!” said I, 
amazed. 

“Mr. Seabury,” said she, “I am rather 
an odd girl. You will have to get used 
to me, if we remain friends. I knew 


you wouldn’t like it that I persuaded 
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Miss Leland to do so strange a thing, 
but once we were in it, she had more 
nerve than I, and more resource. I 
never could have done it alone, I should 
not have had the constancy to wait, for 
it was past midnight when he came. 
The moon was then very bright, though 
it had rained a little, earlier in the 
evening. We had been hidden in the 
shadow of some syringas, and from time 
to time we had heard sounds as if some 
one were about; and, at last, Miss Le- 
land had crept a little way aside to in- 
vestigate. I suppose I must have be- 
come nervous to be alone, for, without 
meaning to do so, I stepped out into 
the light. Instantly, I saw a tall man 
standing directly in front of me; he 
seemed to have come up through the 
ground. The moon shone full in his 
face, but mine was shadowed; he could 
see only that I was a woman standing 
there. What must he have thought? 
He uttered a strange, faint cry, a kind 
of sobbing moan, and then he stretched 
out his arms toward me. I was so 
overwhelmed by every kind of emotion 
that the tears blinded me. The next in- 
stant I heard a rushing sound, and I 
saw the man running, and another after 
him. I called to Miss Leland, and 
she came, and we ran toward the place 
in the wall where we had got in. I 
think we hardly knew what we were 
doing, but it proved fortunate, for just 
as I was climbing the wall, I saw the 
man, bent double, and running along in 
the shadow of a fence. He had escaped 
from the other man, who was nowhere 
in sight. We got down from the wall, 
and tried to overtake Dalton, and at 
last we came fo a straight road, where 
we had a glimpse of him a long way 
ahead. He was not going toward Phil- 
adelphia; not toward the railroad, but 
straight out into the country. That is 
all we know; he vanished, and Miss 
Leland had really never seen him at 
all. But I described him, and made a 
drawing of his face from memory, and 
there’s no doubt at all that it was he.” 

“But what became of you?” I asked. 
“Where did you go?” 

“We followed Dalton until we had 
completely lost our way, and so we 
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wandered—oh, miles! And at last we 
made up our minds that we must rest, 
sO we went up on somebody’s veranda 
—a very nice house—where there were 
a hammock and a big chair, and we 
slept until the servants waked us in 
the morning. Eventually, we told our 
story, under seal, to the lady of the 
house, who was very nice to us, and 
gave us breakfast, and let us use her 
telephone as much as we liked. Sylvia 
is there now. It seemed to us that 
Dalton must be hidden somewhere in 
that region, and that it would save time 
for Sylvia to stay. So as soon as we 
had learned that you had left the Eglin- 
ton, it was agreed that I should come 
up here and see what clues you could 
give me.” 

At this there came into my mind the 
recollection of Mrs. Seabury’s impa- 
tient admonition to her chauffeur to 
avoid Clayton, and the man’s mention 
of a farm. 

“Jack,” said I, “does Mrs. Seabury 
own a farm near Clayton? If so, I 
believe Dalton is there”; and I told my 
story. 

Jack seized upon the clue, and then, 
for half an hour, we examined records 
and reports, dealing with unearned in- 
come from shops where people worked, 
from houses where they lived, from lit- 
tle farms they tilled in the sweat of 
their brows. No property had been too 
small for Mrs. Seabury’s acquisition, if 
the opportunity had arisen. It seemed 
to me that we uncovered the whole pu- 
trid monstrosity of land ownership be- 
fore we came to what we wanted. This 
was a patch of farm land, with a house 
upon it, where, by all that we could 
learn, a couple of old people who had 
once been Mrs. Seabury’s servants were 
now living, and returning to her purse 
their former wages, in the shape of a 
goodly rent. 

“There’s where Dalton is, for a moral 
certainty,” said Jack; “but we can’t 
telephone to Sylvia about it. Quinn’s 
men missed Dalton last night, but 
they’re still hunting for him through 
that region. Sylvia can’t handle this 
job alone. Arthur, I guess you'll have 
to lend your aid.” 
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It was the work I would most read- 
ily have chosen, for it seemed I should 
be certain to find Sylvia, though I might 
fail in the declared aim of the adven- 
ture. There remained a half hour or 
more before Miss Vannard and I could 
get a train, and in that time we received 
a piece of news which, only a day ago, 
would have seemed to change the whole 
face of the world, but was now ex- 
ceedingly reduced in importance. This 
was the final acceptance by the steel 
company of Mrs.-Seabury’s proposal. 
Sylvia, who had very recently lacked 
money for a bit of lace, would reap 
some millions from this incident, but 
they had vastly shrunk in their effective 
magnitude. I had learned, meanwhile, 
the provisions of Mrs. Seabury’s will, 
and had beheld those “‘prospects” which 
had once seemed mythical take on an 
aspect of approximate reality. She had 
kept her word to us; we three were 
to be joint heirs under a deed of trust 
whose terms were far less stringent 
than might have been expected. <A 
codicil of yesterday, we were informed, 
had greatly enlarged Jack’s powers; he 
would take the helm, with various eld- 
erly pilots to advise him at first, yet 
with some real authority. 

This was to him far more than 
wealth; it was a message to his heart, 
and though my own was so much cold- 
er, it was warmed by his. I began to 
think earnestly of Mrs. Seabury’s de- 
fense against that hideous third count 
of Lynde’s indictment. At the mo- 
ment, I sat somewhat apart while Jack 
talked with Miss Vannard, and I heard 
him telling little stories that revealed 
Aunt Frances at her best. I knew that 
to Jack the worst of Lynde’s charges 
were too monstrous even to hurt him 
seriously; he struck them down at a 
blow, and passed on over them. The 
trend of his present talk was such as 
to remove from Miss Vannard’s mind 
the effect of what she had heard, and 
to set up instead a picture of Aunt 
Frances as a woman of a quaint kind- 
ness, stern only in business, never 
guilty of personal cruelty. 
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She gave Jack her hand, and I saw it linger just a moment in his. 


I began to be beguiled, and then the 
recollection came to me suddenly of 
that incriminating letter which had 
come back to Mrs. Seabury last night, 
and had passed into my keeping. I 
stepped aside, and read it behind the 
screen of my body. It was written on 
a sheet of cheap paper, torn from a 
pad, and the script was Mrs. Seabury’s 
beyond a doubt. I understood her ways 
well enough to perceive in every pen 
stroke the “blazing anger which had be- 
trayed her into such an indiscretion: 

Graves: You forget your situation and 
whose money feeds you. I have word from 
you through Wickham that you can’t control 
Leland. You must. There is to be no ap- 
peal. Understand me. I want a quick end 
of this. Don’t fail to bring this note to my 
house to-night. 3. 
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Graves had tailed, whether 
by accident or design, and 
the note had fallen into Le- 
land’s hands. In his des- 
perate and exhausted state, 
this thing alone might very 


well have been his death. “A 
quick end of this.” The 
words aroused the ancient 


superstitions woven with my 
flesh, and I perceived the 
fates as they were pictured in 
the early myths, malign and 
sneering tricksters. They had 
spied upon this writing, and 
in an evil jest had given Mrs. 
Seabury her wish. There 
had been a quick end of the 
Leland controversy, but its 
ghost stood at my elbow. 

Jack called to me: “Be 
careful what you say to Syl- 
via. Don’t mention the mat- 
ter of her father at all, if you 
can help it. I’m going to 
have the whole truth very 
soon, probably to-night. Clin- 
ton knows some of it, and 
Wickham knows the rest. 
The former will talk freely 
now, and the latter will have 
to talk, whether he wants to 
or not. Ill find means to 
make him. One thing is ob- 
vious; we can't leave Sylvia’ 
under any misapprehension. 
We must reconcile her to Aunt Frances 
on the facts, or not at all, as the case 
stands now.” 

“You mean the money?” said I. 
“Sylvia should not accept it, if Aunt 
Frances dies.” 

“T hope that Sylvia may stand with 
us beside Aunt Frances while she still 
lives, and that there may be no more 
bitterness,” said he. 

I felt a chill strike into me. It was 
impossible that Sylvia should forgive 
such wrongs. 

The time had come when Miss Van- 
nard and I must-go upon our errand. 
She gave Jack her hand, and I saw it 
linger just a moment in his. It was 
very sweet and youthful, and I observed 
with extreme pleasure that Miss Van- 
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nard constantly forgot my presence 
during our journey, and sat looking 
at the empty air, with a smile. 

Our mission was too easily success- 
ful to be worthy of detailed narration. 
It was in itself a notable and relevant 
circumstance that Mrs. Seabury had 
taken such simple means to hide the 
man. Obviously, she had not looked 
forward to the need of keeping him in 
seclusion very long. Dalton himself 
made no attempt to elude us. He was 
aware of our approach; he came out 
and stood by the door of the farm- 
house, waiting. He was very pale, and 
all his nerves were tense as_ wires. 
There was a kind of eagerness about 
him, as of a hound, straining at the 
leash. He would make no statement 
whatever; he refused in respectful 
terms, but with an unshaken firmness. 
The news of Mrs. Seabury’s state 
moved him singularly little. I had 
looked for stubborn incredulity, and a 
hard task to make him leave his con- 
cealment. Instead, he showed no dis- 
belief, and he was very ready, anxious, 
indeed, to go with us. In fact, the 
man was a complete puzzle to me, and 
to Sylvia no less. 

One thing, at least, was clear; Dal- 
ton had no more fears on his own ac- 
count; he would not run away again. 
The only danger was that he might be 
taken from us by process of arrest ; and, 
indeed, it was a practical certainty that 
the four of us traveling together would 
be stopped at some point on the way 
to Philadelphia. Miss Vannard and I 
had come out from Woodbury in a 
hired automobile, and we could not flat- 
ter ourselves that we had wholly es- 
caped the attention of the police. I 
had taken the precaution, however, to 
tell the man from whom I got the car 
that I was going to Cape May, whence 
his vehicle should be sent back to-mor- 
row, and to give him a round sum for 
his silence. Beyond question he had 
betrayed me immediately, and it was 
unlikely, therefore, that the car would 
be looked for in the direction of Phila- 
delphia. There was a chance that Miss 
Vannard and Dalton could make the 
journey safely, both being disguised in 
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the panoply of motoring, which I had 
liberally provided. It seemed to me 
that if the thing could not be done thus, 
it could not be done at all, and we ac- 
cepted the ordeal in that form. Sylvia 
and I were set down in a quiet spot 
within walking distance of a railroad 
station, and we reached the Trust about 
seven o'clock, unmolested, though we 
were aware of a considerable escort 
from Camden to our destination. 

We found Jack waiting for us in a 
room which had been used for meetings 
of directors. There was a long, plain 
table in the midst of it, with ten chairs 
ranged around, wherein the marionettes 
of Mrs. Seabury’s innumerable corpora- 
tions had sat to do her bidding. Her 
own seat at the head of the board was 
slightly raised, perhaps to make her ap- 
parent stature equal to that of men, 
and Jack, who now occupied the throne, 
towered gigantic, a formidable figure 
in that place of power. Cushing sat at 
his right hand, and Clinton and Wick- 
ham at his left, while Quinn was at the 
far end. This company had evidently 
just assembled. 

“Mr. Deering,” said Quinn, when we 
were seated, “I’m here on sufferance; 
I've got no legal rights. Maybe it would 
be better for me to finish up my busi- 
ness as soon as possible, and go. Mr. 
Seabury intimated to me to-day that he 
would like to ask Doctor Clinton some 
questions, and that he was willing I 
should be present. Suppose we take 
that matter up?” 

“It seems hardly necessary,” said 
Jack. “There can be no further ques- 
tion of Mr. Seabury’s connection with 
the case. You have seen the revolver; 
do you believe that it was let fall from 


the veranda?” 

“No, I don’t,” responded Qutnn. 
“That point’s settled. But it might 
have been thrown into that room 
through the window, and while I 
haven’t the shadow of a suspicion 
against Mr. Seabury, and never have 
had, I’d like to know how the evidence 
stands, and whether Doctor Clinton is 
going back on his story.” 

“T tell you the revolver was not in 
the room,” said Jack. 
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“Where was it, then?’ demanded 
Quinn. “Who put it into that queer 


bag-and-package combination of yours? 
You certainly had the best echance to 
do it, Mr. Deering, and a straight mo- 
tive, to shield your friends.” 

“The value of my word aside,” said 
Jack, “I will reply that what I didn't 
have was the revolver. It wasn’t there.” 

“But, just supposing that it had 
been,” Mr. Quinn persisted. “I'd like 
to figure on the question of who could 
have put it there. Doctor Clinton has 
sworn that it couldn’t have been Mr. 
Seabury. Does that go? That’s what 
I want to find out.” 

“Clinton,” said I, “there is impera- 
tive need of the plain truth. When 
Mrs. Seabury asked you for evidence 
in my favor, didn’t you understand 
that she offered you a bargain? Didn't 
you know just what she wanted you to 
say? Didn’t you shape your story ac- 
cordingly, in order that you might ob- 
tain control of the material evidences 
in Edith’s favor?” 

Sylvia half rose from her chair. 

“He has already sworn——” she be- 
gan, but Quinn heavily interposed. 

“Let him tell the truth,” said he. 
“That affidavit of his, made in fhe way 
it was, will never get him into trouble 
for perjury.” 

“T care nothing for that,” said Clin- 
ton; and then: “Seabury, I know you 
didn’t pass that door.” 

“Was it ajar?” said I. “Or did you 
take that hint from Mrs. Seabury ?” 

Clinton choked upon an answer, and 
his unintelligible words ended in a 
groan. He took a deep breath. 

“T have cut a miserable figure in this 
affair,” he said. “I knew that Miss 
Lockwood was innocent. I could not 
know—how could ‘any one?—what 
Mrs. Seabury would do. I was in ab- 
ject terror for Miss Lockwood. I tried 
not to harm any one.” He looked 


wretchedly across the board at Sylvia. 
“T had absolute assurances for Miss 
Leland’s safety.” 

“The fact is,” said I, “that the door 
at the end of the passage was not ajar, 
and I might have passed it, stooping 
below the level of the panel.” 
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“The door was shut,” said Clinton. 

Quinn was plainly disappointed. He 
slowly shook his head. 

“There’s been a frantic lot of lying 
in this case,” he said. “Frances Sea- 
bury never shone very bright as a 
truthful person, but she looks pretty 
ordinary, in the present matter. Miss 
Leland, let me ask you a question: At 
the time when Miss Warden was shot, 
did you know the facts about your 
father’s death ?” 

Sylvia sprang to her feet. 

“Do you know them?” she cried. “I 
demand that you tell me. I will answer 
any question of yours.” 

“Now wait a bit,” said Quinn. “‘Is 
that a bargain?” 

“T will not trick you,” answered Syl- 
via. “I can tell you nothing of Miss 
Warden’s death.” 

“If it was an accident, and you 

“If I had done it, whether by acci- 
dent or otherwise, there would have 
been no mystery,” said Sylvia. “But 
those who brought about my father’s 
death were cowards. How can you 
shield them ?” 

“I can’t; I think no better of them 
than you do,” Quinn responded. “But 
I haven’t thoroughly worked down to 
the facts. The truth sits right here 
in this room, however, in the minds of 
two men, and one of them was inno- 
cent and the other wasn’t. Mr. Wick- 
ham, you’re one of the men, and I think 
you'd better clear that old case up, here 
and now.” 

“As I understand my position,” re- 
sponded Wickham, “I am now in the 
employ of Mr. Deering. Mrs. Seabury, 
whom I formerly served, seems to have 
made arrangements whereby Mr. Deer- 
ing was to be in practical control in 
the event of her death or incapacity. If 
I have any information about the Le- 
land case, it is at Mr. Deering’s dis- 
posal, provided I am properly paid for 
my services.” 

Quinn pointed his chin at Cushing. 

“Looks like blackmail, eh?” said he, 
but the lawyer shook his head, and 
answered : 

“Technically, Mr, Wickham’s propo- 

















sition does not fall within the provisions 
of the statute.” 

Sylvia had taken me by the arm and 
was begging me somewhat incoherently 
to make Wickham speak. There came 
a rap at the door, and Norris ushered 
in Miss Vannard and Dalton. Jack 
went hastily to greet Miss Vannard, 
and when he had led her to where Syl- 
via stood, he turned toward Dalton 
with a kindly word. The butler stepped 
back. He looked from Jack to the 
great, dark, carven chair, whence he 
had just come. 

“So it’s true,” said Dalton. “She’s 
gone, and you're here. 7 

“Why, what’ s wrong, Dalton?” Jack 
inquired. 

The butler thrust a hand into his 
breast pocket. 

“Here’s what she gave me,” he said, 
in a harsh tone, withdrawing his hand 
and throwing money on the table. “‘It’s 
all here; two thousand dollars, and she 
promised me more. But I don’t want 
it. What I want is justice, and she 
said she’d give it to me; she pledged me 
her word as I never heard her speak 
before, to give me justice, no matter 
who the guilty one might be. But she 
never meant to do it. All she wanted 
was to get me out of the way, so that 
I wouldn’t tell my story. I’m going to 
tell it, now. Til get justice with my 
own strength.” 

“What's all this about?” asked Jack. 
“Your story is the very thing we want. 
Why do you take this attitude, as if 
you threatened some one ?” 

“IT do! I threaten you!” 

Jack’s face was suffused with sudden 
light. 

“That’s why you did it!’ he cried, 
and turned to us with a sweep of the 
arm. “This man suspected me.” 

“T accuse you,” said Dalton. 

“And it was you who put the re- 
volver into that bag of mine?” said 
Jack. “Is that true?” 

“Why not?” retorted Dalton. “It 
was a fair exchange. You had fastened 
that crime on me. I put it back on 
you.” 

He seemed about to lose all self- 
control. Quinn took him by the arm, 
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“See here, my man,’ said he, “if 
justice is what you're see, I'm the 
one you want to look to. I represent 
the law here. I’m after the guilty party 
in this case, without fear or favor.” 

Disrespect for law works upward and 
downward through society; it had not 
quite reached Dalton from either direc- 
tion. The fact that Quinn was a chief 
of police seemed to impress him strong- 
ly. I saw his brief consideration and 
his resolve to ally himself with the con- 
stituted authorities, in order that he 
might be helped to right a wrong. 

“il tell you the truth, sir,” said the 
butler. “I brought that man’s revolver 
to Cape May. I had seen Mr, Seabury 
put it into a bag, and I thought he’d 
made a mistake and put it into his own. 
I went back to see, and when I found 
it was so, I looked for a cartridge in 
the pistol—as sometimes happened with 
it—and there was one there. Then I 
put the pistol into my pocket, with the 
cartridges in a paper, thinking to speak 
to Mr. Deering right away, but the 
chance didn’t come. And so it hap- 
pened, one thing after another taking 
my mind, that I traveled all the way 
to the Cape, and never said a word. I 
left the pistol in my room, and then I 
went to do an errand for Mr. Deering, 
being not very ready to serve him, for 
my suspicions had been roused that 
day, and I believed he didn’t mean to 
do right by Miss Warden. 

“Well, sir; I had got as far as the 
lower veranda, when the lightning 
struck, and everything was in a hubbub. 
So, after looking at the broken flag- 
pole, I went into the house, and there 
I heard a whisper of what had _ hap- 
pened—not the name; but, somehow, 
the mere word that I caught stabbed 
through me, sir, like a knife. I ran 
to my room, and there lay the pistol, 
just as I had left it on the dresser. I 
went down on my knees, for I thought 
for a second that the story couldn’t 
have been true that some one had been 
shot. And with that I smelled the 
burned powder, and I looked, and the 
cartridge had been shot off; and there 
I was with the pistol! 

“Then I knew in a flash who was 
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killed, and who had done it A trick 
to throw the blame on me, who loved 
her; who would have died for her. A 
trick! And who’s the trickster? Who’s 
the man that’s fooled even Mrs. Sea- 
bury at her own dinner table with the 
cleverness that he has practiced since he 
was a boy. I knew his work! 

“So I thought, perhaps I could be 
as clever as he, and put a noose round 
his neck without his seeing it. I got 
his package, and I opened it in a dark 
place, and put the pistol into it. But 
I didn’t care to show myself with it, 
and so I gave it to a boy, and forgot 
the address on the card. I was insane; 
I didn’t know what I was doing. I 
went to Mrs. Seabury, and accused this 
man, and she got the truth out of me. 
Then she swore to me that it wasn’t Mr. 
Deering who had killed Miss Warden, 
and that she knew who it was, and 
that she’d bring him to the rope for it. 
3ut she made me believe that cunning 
was required, and patience. She said 
my story mustn’t be told, or the guilty 
might escape, and she was afraid the 
police would make me talk if I stayed 
there. Never, never, so long as I had 
served her, had I heard her speak 
straight out, as she did then. She 
seemed as eager and determined as 
myself; and so I did her bidding, afraid 
to do otherwise. I took her money, 
and I've brought it back. She had lied 
to me. She was shielding John Deer- 
ing all the time.” 

Jack had listened without a sign of 
resentment. He now addressed Dal- 
ton very gently. 

“You wish for justice,” said he. “I 
will show you how to get it. We have 
all been very foolish, you no more 
than the others. Mrs. Seabury told you 
that she knew who was guilty. How 
did she know? Why, simply that the 
man passed before her eyes, after the 
crime. Mrs. Seabury was in Miss Le- 
land’s sitting room, and the door was 
open. The direct path lay there, from 
the scene of the crime to your room, 
where the murderer left the weapon. I 
tell you she saw him. Then why were 
cunning and patience necessary? Be- 


cause there were more than twenty mil- 
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lion dollars at stake. Mrs. Seabury 
spoke the truth to you, Dalton; she 
would have brought the guilty to pun- 
ishment; but she was one who saw all 
sides, and did not rush blindly toward 
a single end, as we do. This mur- 
derer knew the history of some of 
those properties that were sold to-day 
for so many millions; he could have 
balked the sale.” 

“What?” cried Dalton, in a shriek- 
ing voice. “You mean the Leland 
properties? Was it the man who 
threatened her? God! I believe you!” 

The next instant, he had launched 
himself upon Clinton with unrestrained 
fury, and both fell with a crash. Dal- 
ton’s hands clutched his adversary’s 
throat with a maniac’s strength, so that 
Cushing and Jack and I were all drawn 
into the struggle before his hold could 
be broken. 


“Man! You’re wholly wrong!” Jack 
panted. “Doctor Clinton had no hand 
in this. It was Wickham.” 


At that instant, my head seemed to 
burst with the crash of a tremendous 
explosion, and then I saw Quinn run- 
ning past the end of the table, with a 
revolver in his hand. The incident was 
meaningless to me; I stared stupidly 
after Quinn, until he disappeared, ap- 
parently running head first into the op- 
posite wall, and passing through it. 
There was an inconspicuous door, like 
a panel on a hinge, which fluttered for 
a moment after Quinn had vanished. 

Sylvia was speaking close beside me. 

“Tt was Wickham,” she said. “He 
went out that way.” 

I looked wildly round the room. The 
man, indeed, was gone. 

He had made good his escape, 
and, what was more, he had equipped 
himself for a long flight with Dal- 
ton’s two thousand dollars, Pursuit 
was futile, though we did our best 
Wickham knew the exits and the en- 
trances of that building better than any 
of us, and he passed out unseen. There 
were detectives around the building, but 
the personal “shadows” upon Wickham, 
whom Norris had engaged, had been 
withdrawn as soon as Mrs. Seabury had 
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learned of their employment; and so it 
happened that when Wickham had 
once passed the thin cordon of detect- 
ives thrown around the Trust, he was, 
for the moment, a free man. Undoubt- 
edly he was outside the lines before 
the alarm was raised. 

I had often observed, however, that 
Mrs. Seabury’s economies were more 
wisely guided than the ordinary eye 
might discern; and it was so in the 
present instance. Certainly she had not 
wished to give Wickham unhampered 
freedom of movement, under the cir- 
cumstances, and if she had discharged 
the detectives, it was because she did 
not require their services. She had dis- 
covered that Wickham had a consider- 
able cash reserve in the care of a 
friend, who was a tobacconist, and kept 
his little shop open at almost all hours. 
In his safe reposed a packet, sealed, 
and containing some hundreds of dol- 
lars, serviceable to a fleeing man. Mrs. 
Seabury had known that Wickham 
would not run away without this 
money, so she had sent one of her 
agents yesterday—when the facts had 
come to her—and the tobacconist had 
been cheaply bribed to cause Wick- 
ham’s arrest as soon as he should ask 
for his money. That was what hap- 
pened ; and Wickham was safely lodged 
at the central police station within half 
an hour after his escape from us at 
the Trust building. 

We did not learn of this until very 
late in the night. Almost immediately 
after Wickham’s flight a telephone mes- 
sage summoned us to Mrs. Seabury’s 
bedside. She was sinking fast, yet my 
untrained eyes would have led me to 
believe that she had experienced some 
return of health, and had sunk into a 
natural sleep. Surely her countenance 
was more peaceful; there was far less 
of striving in its expression. 

“It is as if she knew that we were all 
safe,” said Jack. 

The end was yet delayed for several 
hours, during which Sylvia heard from 
Doctor Clinton, who had accompanied 
us, what is probably the true story of 
Warren Leland’s misfortunes and 
death. Judge Graves, who was Clin- 


ton’s informant, should certainly have 
known the facts, for he had been on 
both sides of the case at once. There 
is no doubt that Mrs. Seabury delib- 
erately deprived Leland of his prop- 
erty by utterly unjustifiable means, but 
it is more than doubtful whether she 
meant to injure him, even in pocket. 
According to Judge Graves, she had 
had a very strong personal liking for 
Leland, but she believed him to be child- 
ishly incompetent in business matters, 
and she abhorred his opinions, which 
tended toward socialism—to her the 
chief manifestation of the unpardon- 
able sin. She tried to be his partner; 
he would not be controlled. She tried 
to advise him; he would not be advised. 
And then she calmly took his property 
away from him, intending, as Judge 
Graves declared—perhaps partly in his 
own defense—to restore a liberal share 
to him under such conditions that he 
could neither lose it, nor establish so- 
cialistic labor towns upon the lands. 
There was no truth whatever in the 
story that she willfully permitted Le- 
land to die unhelped. He did live for 
more than an hour, but Mrs. Seabury 
did not know it. Wickham told her 
that death had been immediate. And 
she believed it. 

I will not say that Sylvia could for- 
give the injury, but I think she was 
able to stand with us at Mrs. Seabury’s 
side without rancor. The end of strife 
had come. 

“T will think the best thoughts that 
I sincerely can,” Sylvia told me; and 
there were tears in her eyes when Mrs. 
Seabury passed away. 

So this strange woman. died. With 
all her cunning in this life, she had 
concealed her virtues chiefly. Her 
faults, distorted, magnified, looming in 
thick mists made of the breath of liars, 
are what remains of Frances Seabury 
in the minds of men. 





The case of Wickham is a matter 
of legal history. If Mrs. Seabury had 
lived there is no question that she 
would have sent him to the scaffold, 
but no one knew just how she would 
have done it; perhaps by her own di- 
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rect testimony. Failing that, there was 
absolutely no direct evidence to con- 
nect him with the case. His attempted 
flight was the strongest point against 
him, but it did not avail with the jury, 
which, after a debate of many hours, 
returned a verdict of acquittal. 

There remained the accusation of 
the theft of the money that he had 
snatched up in his flight, and when he 
had been freed from the graver charge, 
and could never be tried again for the 
same offense, he offered, through his 
lawyer, to make a full and truthful 
statement to us, in return for our aban- 
donment of the prosecution. In every 
quarter there were covert accusations 
against ourselves, and especially against 
Sylvia. A new “theory” of the mur- 
der mystery appeared almost daily in 
some newspaper, and Sylvia rarely es- 
caped without dark hints. With this 
provocation, I regret to confess that we 
compounded Wickham’s felony, and 
received in return a confession, which 
I believe to have been strictly truthful. 

It appeared that, after Clinton’s dis- 
covery of the Leland scandal, Mrs. Sea- 
bury had begun to break the hold which 
Wickham had upon her. She evident- 
ly believed that she could silence Clin- 
ton, but she was afraid that Wickham 
would learn of her manceuvres, and 
would attempt to extort money by 
means of the documents in his posses- 
sion. It had been a drawn game be- 
tween them for all those years; Wick- 
ham retaining his employment, but get- 
ting little else. It seems never to have 
occurred to him to attack Mrs. Sea- 
bury through her affection for Sylvia, 
probably because he thought of Sylvia 
as too greatly interested in a huge 
prospective fortune to be affected by old 
stories about her father. But the Clin- 
ton affair might enlighten him; and, 
moreover, the steel company’s prospec- 
tive deal was known to him, and he 
might see a path to blackmail in that 
affair. Therefore, Mrs. Seabury began 
stealthily to free herself. Wickham was 
a clever rascal, and had not put all his 
eggs into one basket; his documents 
were hidden in various places, and Mrs. 
Seabury found them, one by one. The 
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man was appalled at her resources. 
The months went by, and every one 
was marked by a loss, until he had only 
the brief note that has been quoted in 
this record. That, in emulation of the 
crafty heroes of certain mystery tales, 
he hid in plain sight, and the ruse 
worked until Lynde—for whom noth- 
ing was in plain sight—groped to the 
open hiding place. 

Meanwhile, Wickham had become 
greatly alarmed. He had a criminal 
past, and had supposed it dead, but 
Mrs. Seabury, by mysterious arts, 
breathed life into it, until the fear of 
prison haunted Wickham day and night. 
Then came Jack’s wretched trick with 
the bonds, and Wickham saw the iron 
doors open in front of him. He did not 
detect Jack’s personal motive, but sup- 
posed that, if Jack were indeed con- 
cerned in it, he was acting under Mrs. 
Seabury’s orders, and that the theft had 
only one purpose—to send Charles 
Wickham to jail. Frightened to the 
marrow, and wild with rage, he fol- 
lowed us to Cape May, believing that 
the bonds had been smuggled away in 
Jack’s bag, and hoping to recover 
them. With this purpose, he sought for 
Dalton, in order to find out where the 
bags were, and so it chanced that he 
stood alone in the butler’s little room, 
and saw that revolver lying ready to his 
hand, with the single cartridge waiting. 

He snatched it up, and went out into 
the main hall, intending to reach the 
veranda and scout along by the win- 
dows; but he saw Clinton in the pas- 
sage, and dodged aside. He listened at 
Alice’s door, knowing that he could get 
through that room to the veranda, if 
it were unoccupied. Hearing no sound, 
he entered, but when he peered from 
the window, there was I. In despera- 
tion, he opened the connecting door, 
and looked into what seemed to him 
an empty room. The very thing he 
sought stood on the table at his elbow. 
He reached forth his hand for it, and 
it fell away from him, with a little 
noise. Then, as if by magic, Alice 
started into view in the dim room. To 
Wickham’s half-crazed vision she was 
Mrs. Seabury, and this sudden appari- 
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tion was an index of her power. He 
saw himself doomed, and, upon a sud- 
den, hateful impulse, he fired through 
the half-closed door. 

Again he looked out upon the ve- 
randa, and saw me by my window. He 
dared not risk a flight in that direc- 
tion, and he ran to the door. To his 
surprise, the hall held no one, and he 
fled across it to Dalton’s room, where, 
upon an inspiration, he laid down the 
weapon just as he had found it, and 
went away, unseen. 

Such was the story, and I know not 
how so many shrewd minds could have 
been baffled by a criminal riddle of so 
simple a nature, perhaps because it was 
so largely a conspiracy of chance, in 
which hardly a single act produced the 
result intended, and the combination of 
small things was the effective power. 
Wickham’s crime went unpunished by 
the law, but fate served him neatly in 
that respect, for, within six months, he 
was himself the victim of a murder for 
which no one paid the penalty. His 
body was found one morning in a poor 
lodging. He had been shot in the 
throat. No one had seen any visitor 
come or go; no one had heard a 
shot. 

Suspicion pointed to Dalton, who 
had vowed to have revenge, and I will 
say that I believe him guilty, though 
there is no evidence. He retired to his 
room at the usual hour that night; he 
arose, as usual, the next morning. That 
is all that can be said. It was, of 


course, a little trying to have a butler 
in the house who probably was a mur- 
derer, but Dalton very soon relieved us 
of the embarrassment by dying peace- 
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fully in his bed. I trust that we should 
never have condoned his act—if it was 
his—but I am not sure that we should 
have taken any steps toward bringing 
him to justice. There seemed, indeed, 
to be none possible. 

And, besides, we are a little lawless, 
I’m afraid, all four of us—for Miss 
Vannard now counts as one. It is the 
color of the age, and especially of the 
circle in which we have been reared. 
Under other conditions, we might have 
been widely different; and so might 
Mrs. Seabury. The fact is, that her 
moral nature was not strong enough to 
stand the life she led. Her gentler self 
was stunted; it ceased growing almost 
at the moment when she began to feel 
those giant forces of accumulation, 
which are mostly external to the indi- 
vidual, proceeding out of an unjust and 
antiquated social system, which, at the 
beck of chance, selects some person to 
be rolled inside a golden snowball, 
from whose centre he will hardly es- 
cape, even if he tries. Under another 
dispensation, Mrs. Seabury might have 
been the strict and arid mistress of a 
household, managing with satisfaction 
its small affairs, ruling its other mem- 
bers through her closer conformity to 
nature and unfailing substitution of an 
object for an ideal; a blameless woman, 
very hard to get along with, and yet 
not unloved; admired for the things 
she could accomplish; and passing to 
her grave more missed than mourned, 
perhaps, except by some good heart, a 
better one than mine, so rich in love as 
to have lent Aunt Frances all she 
lacked, and never to have been aware 
of the transaction. 
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A-Whistling up 
a Gale 





By Wallace Irwin 


W* was on the Ufsy Dazsy 
Off the Africander shore 
When the breeze she got.so lazy 
That she wouldn’t blow no more, 
And the ocean she got calmer thau a Siamese embalmer, 
Every moment layin’ flatter, not a ripple, not a splatter; 
We was madder than a hatter-—which we'd often been before. 


Said the handsome Captain Bissle: 
“We'll remain here till we freeze 
If we doesn’t start to whistle, 
For to whistle up a breeze; 
So if any sailor gallant has an operatic talent 
That will answer for a dance, sir, or a polka or a lancer— 
Well, come forward, if you can, sir, and we'll whistle up a breeze.” 


First our mate, Ignacius Billings, 
Puckered up his callous lip 
And attempted pipes and trillings, 
Just to agitate our ship. 
First he tackled “Nancy Lee,” sir, then a verse from “Proniise Me,” sir, 
Then a chorus from “Salome,” then a stanzy home-swect-home-y 
Till his lips grew blue and foamy—but he didn’t budge the ship. 


Then the rest of us musicians 
Tuned our pipes with no avail 

As we stood in our positions, 
Like a chorus, at the rail. 


I blew up the song called “School Days,’’ not forgettin’ “Golden Rool Days,” 


” 


While our bos’n, Hiram Storey, made a mess of “Annie Liaurie’’— 
Sure, them sounds was shrill and sorry as we stood around the rail! 


Well, we stood there feelin’ silly, 
When quite suddenly thinks we 
Of our cabin-boy, Wee Willie, 
Who was once an A. D. T. 
Said the captain: “There’s the urchin who will set the billows lurchin’, 
And I bet me dead-eyes /A7s’ll stab old Neptune like a thistle. 
Hither, Willie, with your whistle born of Jove and A. D. T.” 
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Willie raised his boyish eyelets 
O’er the limp and limpid sea, 

Then began to whistie “Vi'lets” 
Just a trifle off the key. 

Aud his notes was sure such thrillers that they seemed to sweep the billers, 

And the fust thing that we know, sir, southern winds began to blow, sir, 
And our ship began to go, sir, galleywestward, N. N. E. 


Willie changed to “Merry Widder,” 
Which no sooner left his mouth 
Than a whopper of a skidder 
Came a-howlin’ from the south, 
And our ship began a-rockin’ in a manner simply shockin’ 
And behavin’ awful skittish for a decent bark and British, 
Throwin’ didoes rough and fittish as she capered to the south. 


So the captain cried: “Oh, stop it, 
Or we all will surely drown, 
And if Willie doesn’t drop it 
He will whistle of us down!” 
But the hero of the day, sir, changed his tune to “Mandelay,”’ sir, 
Till the tempest in the ship-top turned our vessel fairly tip-top 
And it made a double flip-flop and was nigh to goin’ down. 


So we captured tuncful Willie, 
And we took a cotton rag 
And we bound him willy-nilly, 
With a species of a gag. 
And no sooner was he muffled than the sea again unruftled, 
Lay as docile, flat and placid, as a mill-pond warmly flaccid, 
Spite of Willie’s whistle acid, which came faintly through the gig. 


Said our grizzled Captain Bissle: 
“There is nothing I enjoy 

Like the frank and healthy whistle 
Of a bouncing Yankee boy; 

But a concert so protracted drives the elements distracted, 

And, since Neptune gets his rightful joy from siren-songs delightful— 
Say, no wonder he was spiteful when he heard that cabin boy!” 
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HEN I heard my sister Maria 
saying: “Well, ask your 
mother. I'm perfectly sure 

that she doesn’t want this house made 
a pound of any more than I do!” I 
knew that there was trouble brewing. 

I went to the head of the stairs in 
the front hall. My eye rested upon my 
son Jimmie. At the end of a string 
which he held in his hand there was a 
dog. His lean flanks and the state of 
his ears showed that he was a lost 
dog, and had been lost for some time. 

“T don’t care,” Jimmie was saying as 
I descended the stairs, “I don’t care 
what you say, Aunt Maria, if he its 
sent to the pound he’s going to have 
one good meal before he dies. Beside 
that, this dog is a good dog; he’s a 
setter pup, that’s what he is, and I al- 
ways wanted a bird dog.” 

“Editha, is this dog going to stay?” 
Maria demanded, turning to me. “If 
he’s going to stay, let me know at once, 
so I can make my mind up to it and 
act accordingiy; but if he isn’t going 
to stay, just tell me about it and let my 
mind be at rest. I should think,’’ went 
on my sister, “that the Piker dog 
would be enough dog for any house- 
hold, and when I think how the ani- 
mals have walked through this house! 
Talk of walking in two by two, Editha; 
to my certain knowledge animals have 
walked through this house six by six, if 
not twelve by twelve, when it comes to 
white mice and guinea pigs!” 

I looked at the dog; it looked at me 
with wistful, appealing eyes, and then 
sank down to the floor and curled it- 
self up. It was utterly tired out, had 
been running for days and days, I 
should judge, and seeing that for a 
moment no one was to harm it, it slept. 











“He’s a setter pup, that’s what he is, and I always 
wanted a bird dog.” 


“TI know,” said Maria _— shortly, 
“what’s going to happen to that dog; 
it’s going to stay. Thank God I am a 
patient woman, Editha!” 

Just here my daughter Edith and a 
high school friend of hers, Berenice 
Doble, strolled in. Behind them sprang 
our dog Piker. Now Piker is a dog 
who has all the vices known to any 
canine except the one of fighting. He 
steals clothes off clotheslines, he steals 
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food from other people’s back porches, 
he steals food from our own table 
and even from our refrigerator; in 
fact, there is no place, including the 
ash can, from which Piker will not 
steal. To those of his own species, 
however, he has a charming courtesy. 
The lost dog, who had been disturbed 
by the sound of feet, sprang up and 
growled slightly, but with the greatest 
tact Piker made him welcome. 

To Edith’s scornful inquiry of: 
“What’s that, Jimmie?’ Jimmie re- 
plied shortly: “That’s a dog.” 

“Thank you,” replied Edith, with 
insulting dignity, “I shouldn’t have 
known it.” 

“But it is a dog,” said Berenice, with 
an infantile naiveté, ‘and it’s a very 
good dog, too, and it looks to me like a 
setter. If it was only fed up and 
combed out I think you’d find it was 
a very good setter, Edith.” 

As my son Osborn strolled in, Bere- 
nice turned to him and lifted appealing 
eyes. 

“Isn’t that a setter, Osborn?” she 
asked, in the tone of a little girl who 
leans heavily upon the wisdom of some 
one who is wonderfully her superior. 

Osborn looked the dog over care- 
fully. He bent back the dog’s gum and 
examined his teeth; he lifted his over- 
grown puppy foot with the wise air of 
a connoisseur—Osborn, I may here 
add, knows no more about dogs than 
any other intelligent boy of nineteen 
who has had no special opportunity of 
studying this interesting species of ani- 
mal. 

After mature consideration: “Sure 
it’s a_ setter,” Osborn pronounced. 
“What will you take for him, Jim- 
mie? I'll buy him off’n you.” 

My son Osborn is a freshman in 
college, and although he is only a 
freshman he has the proud record of 
playing on both the baseball and foot- 
ball teams of his college. He explains 
modestly that this is no great thing, 
as the college is a fresh-water college 
and he was the last man to make the 
team, anyway. We live within easy 
distance by trolley from the college 
town, and while Osborn has a room 
10 
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over there he comes home whenever he 
feels like it, which is, of course, a 
great comfort to his father and me. 

“Well,” said Maria, “all I can say 
is, Editha, if Osborn buys that dog— 
and Heaven knows it’s highway rob- 
bery on Jimmie’s part to take a penny 
for him—let him keep him over at the 
college; that’s all I say. Piker is dog 
enough and to spare for this family!” 

Berenice had seated herself beside 
the setter pup, and was rubbing his 
head with an expert hand, talking dog 
talk the while to him. 

There was something about Bere- 
nice Doble that had always irritated 
me. In the first place, she is three 
years older than Edith, and wouldn't 
be in the high school at all if she’d ever 
studied. She’s a large, strong girl, 
good at sports and accustomed to go 
with her father, who is our grocer, on 
his frequent shooting and fishing ex- 
peditions, for Mr. Doble and several 
of his friends are the best shots in our 
town; and he and Berenice come home 
from a trout stream with a string of 
fish which Henry and Osborn will 
whip in vain. So you quite under- 
stand why it irritated me to have a 
strong, athletic girl, who can tramp 
all day alongside of her six-foot fa- 
ther, put on infantile airs such as Bere- 
nice affected; besides, I knew very 
well that if there is a man who knows 
about dogs in our town it’s Mr. Do- 
ble, and that everything he knew, 
Berenice knew, too, and her fluttering 
deference to Osborn was nothing but 
a pose. I hope I’m as charitable in 
my judgments as most people are, and 
I am very fond, as a rule, of my sons’ 
and daughter’s friends, but I do hate 
girls who pose, and I say now, and I 
always will say, that Berenice Doble 
was an artful minx. 

I don’t, of course, expect Mrs. Do- 
ble to agree with me, but I shall sim- 
ply tell exactly what happened, and 
then let people judge for themselves. 
And I’m perfectly sure that before 
Berenice began cooing over that stray 
pup, Osborn had never noticed her at 
all; as for her noticing Osborn—of 
course she had. I’m not going to be 
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mealy-mouthed, I’m going to be per- 
fectly frank and say what I think. 
They’d been at school together. Os- 
born, by virtue of being captain of the 
high school football and baseball teams 
both, was naturally the most attractive 
boy in school, and if I do say it, he was 
an extremely good-looking fellow. 
And, being interested in athletics, he 
had very little time to pay any atten- 
tion to girls, and until quite recently 
has even had rather an aversion for 
them. So, I should like to know ex- 
actly why Berenice should have made 
a friend of a girl so much younger 
than herself, and one besides, who 
was neither in her set nor who went 
to her church. 

The dog, recognizing a practiced 
hand, crept close to Berenice and put 
his head on her knees. She smoothed 
his ears down and felt him over with 
a hand that was far more practiced 
than Osborn’s. She lifted her round 
china eyes in her most babyish man- 
ner. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked my 
son, “he would like a drink of water? 
You told me one time that lost dogs 
were not half as hungry as they were 
thirsty.” 

“Get some water,” said Osborn 
shortly, and Jimmie obeyed like the 
arrow from the bow. I often wish 
that I had the same power over Jimmie 
that his elder brother has. 

He soon returned with a dipperful, 
and the dog stuffed his nose into it 
and began lapping greedily. I was 
about to go my way when my cook, 
Seraphy, hove in view... 

“And that’s,” she cried, “what you 
was after wantin’ my dipper for, Jim- 
mie! Ain’t it enough for ye to be 
stuffin’ all the cake on me down your 
throat without usin’ me own tin dip- 
per that I drink out of meself fur dogs 
that might have the hydrophobia, for 
all you know—and slobbering of it he 
is, Mis’ Preston, all over the new front 
hall carpet! You can jest march along, 
Jimmie, and use the sapolio on that 
dipper under me eye. Ain’t what the 
Piker dog drinks out of good enough 
for stray pups? Ain’t the back wood- 


shed a good enough place for pups to 
be drinking anyhow?” Seraphy de- 
manded belligerently. “And what I 
want to know is, Mis’ Preston, is that 
pup goin’ to stay?” 

“Oh, dry up, Seraphy,” Osborn gave 
out. Seraphy beamed at Osborn. 
“That dog’s going to live in college 
with me.” 

“Oh,” replied Seraphy, “I didn't 
know it was your dog, Osborn, I've 
got some cake new baked,” she added 
invitingly. 

Seraphy has been with me ever since 
Osborn was a baby, and she’s prouder 
of him than of anything on earth. That 
is perhaps why she was so watchful on 
this occasion, for when I was in the 
kitchen the next morning ordering out 
the meals for the day, the Dobles’ cart 
drew up to the door and delivered 
groceries. Seraphy watched the boy 
until he mounted his cart again, then 
she jerked her thumb backward over 
her shoulder. 

“°Tain’t no affair of mine,” she an- 
nounced. ‘But keep your eye peeled, 
Mis’ Preston—jest keep your eye 
peeled.” 

“What are you talking about, Sera- 
phy?” I asked. “I thought Doble was 
perfectly satisfactory.” 

“T ain't talkin’ about groceries,” 
vouchsafed my faithful cook, “nor ole 
Doble; there’s more Dobles than one, 
and I guess I wasn’t born yesterday, 
and I know sheep’s eyes when [I sees 
’em. ’Twasn’t fur nothin’ that I 
waited on Edith and Osborn and that 
there Berenice Doble yesterday after- 
noon and made ’em chocolate, and the 
second girl in the house all the time! 
I seen her asking Osborn’s advice about 
that new dog o’ his’n, an’ she raised in 
a kennel. I know what that means! 
And what have so many young ladies 
come runnin’ to the house fur any- 
way, these days, Mis’ Preston? Seems 
to me Edith’s gettin’ a lot of young 
lady friends all of a sudden! Seems 
to me there’s lots of young ladies be- 
in’ more interested in your flower gar- 
den, Mis’ Preston, than they used to 
be!” 

And, indeed, I have had lately this 
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She lifted her round china eyes in her most babyish manner. 


experience that I suppose happens to 
all mothers who have good-looking 
sons; there comes a time when sud- 
denly you find yourself sought after by 
various young ladies who have hither- 
to ignored your existence. They come 
to cali; they ask your opinion about 
books; they interest themselves in your 
little hobbies with an artlessness that 
is rather touching. 

Edith also comes in for her share, 
and it irritates me to have that honest 
child swallow whole the attention of 
older girls who, I know, are looking 
after nothing else than having Osborn 
ask them over to the college to various 
doings. 

I am not enough of a fool to imagine 
that every girl who looks at my boy 
falls in love with him, attractive as 
Osborn is, but I do know that a boy 
who can ask girls to dances and ball 
games is, of course, run after, and it 


is much to Osborn’s credit that he has 
never noticed it. But J have, and I 
didn’t need Seraphy to point it out to 
me. 

That afternoon Maria and I were 
sitting in the back library when the 
telephone bell rang, and Maria, who 
was expecting to hear from a friend of 
hers, answered it. I heard her say: 

““Yes—oh, yes, Berenice, I’ll tell him 
about it. It’s too bad you should be 
bothered. Oh, it’s very nice of you to 
take it that way, but I know exactly. 
Oh, you needn’t tell me. I know how 
your mother feels to have a muddy set- 
ter pup come tracking through her 
nice, clean house.” 

Maria seated herself again and took 
up her sewing. “That was Berenice 
Doble,” she said to nfe. “Osborn’s 
horrid new dog has run away and 
come right to her house.” 

“Oh, he ran away, did he?” said I. 
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“It’s odd he should have gone right 
to Berenice’s house,” said Maria. 

“Very odd,” said I dryly. 

“Well, she wants Osborn to come 
and get him.” 

“And that’s odd, too,” said I. 

“T don’t think it’s odd at all,” re- 
plied Maria. “I should think they'd 
all want that dog removed as soon as 
possible. It’s always been a great trial 
to me that we couldn’t keep the Piker 
dog at home. It’s just like hens or 
anything else—if you have them, keep 
them to yourself. And you know, 
Editha, Piker’s never held anybody’s 
flower garden sacred. I suppose there 
isn’t a flower garden for miles around 
that Piker hasn’t buried our bones in; 
and you know, Editha, that it’s ex- 
actly as if the wrath of God had passed 
over when Piker has gone through a 
flower bed! And now this dog is be- 
ginning the same business over again. 
It’s very mortifying.” 

It didn’t mortify me. I may be un- 
just, but I would be willing to wager 
that the setter pup never ran away at 
all: or, at least, never ran to Berenice’s 
house. 

“Berenice Doble is a very nice, re- 
fined girl,” Maria went on. “She’s so 
feminine. I think she’s a very good 
companion for Edith; and she’s so 
pleasant and respectful to older peo- 
ple. I think she does Mrs, Dobles’ up- 
bringing great credit.” 

“Pooh!” said I. “Maria, she isn’t 
any more feminine than any other girl. 
She’s a great big, wholesome, strap- 
ping, twenty-six-inched waist, five-foot- 
eight girl.” 

“She has sweet, pretty, feminine 
ways, I don’t care what the size of her 
waist is. It isn’t the size of people’s 
waists that decides how feminine they 
are, Editha. Neither your waist nor 
mine measures the same as when we 
were girls, and I hope we are no less 
feminine than we were then.” My sis- 
ter’ Maria is quite stout and somewhat 
touchy on the subject of the waist 
measure. ; 

The next morning Seraphy appeared 
to me. 

“IT wish you’d come down and take a 


peek into my kitchen, Mis’ Preston, 
and see what's settin’ under the table. 
As sure as you're alive, it’s the setter 
pup, large as life and Doble’s man 
that’s bringin’ him. He run away 
again, and you needn’t tell me that they 
don’t feed him at Doble’s, I know bet- 
ter! I know when a dog’s bein’ fed 
and when he ain’t bein’ fed. Feedin’ 
of him up to her place is what she is, 
and makin’ of him. And Osborn’s a 
starvin’ of him and a trainin’ of him, 
and he don’t know no more about 
trainin’ a pup than me nor you, Mis’ 
Preston, and he thinks he knows every- 
thing, ’cause he can play football. I’ve 
seen it done all kinds of ways at my 
time of life,” went on Seraphy, “but 
this beats Ned! I never seen ’em use 
a setter pup.” 

The setter dog’s preference for Bere- 
nice got to be a standing joke in our 
family, and during the next month the 
dog was exchanged between the Do- 
bles’ and our house and the college al- 
most daily. By the end of this time if 
there was any doubt in other people’s 
minds to whom that dog belonged, 
there was no doubt in the mind of the 
setter pup, for I met him uptown, now 
looking quite sleek and handsome, fol- 
lowing Berenice Doble. He had on a 
fine new collar with a license on it, and 
it was decorated with a large bow of 
the colors of Osborn’s college. And 
it was no secret to me that Osborn in- 
vited Berenice to go to ball games, and 
when he went to fetch his dog on its 
daily excursions to the Doble house, it 
took him the entire evening to bring 
it away. 

Meanwhile, the intimacy between 
Edith and Berenice grew and grew, 
and those hours when Osborn was not 
at her house, Berenice was at ours. 
She, like other young ladies, interested 
herself in my flower garden. Nor did 
my detached air when she approached 
make the slightest impression upon 
her impervious skin. It was no sur- 
prise to me to come in and find her 
seated beside Maria, appealing eyes 
raised to her, while Maria taught her 
the new stitch of Italian embroidery. 

Osborn’s state of mind, too, was per- 
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fectly obvious to me. Falling in love 
affects people in different ways. Some 
become morose and disagreeable, but 
this experience has always had an ex- 
hilarating effect upon Osborn; he gets 
more and more high-spirited and full 
of oats, and swings along as if the 
world was his oyster. As Seraphy 
says, you can tell just by the set of Os- 
born’s coat when he’s got a new girl. 
Now, Osborn hasn’t been without one 
or two trifling affairs of the heart even 
if he is more interested in athletics 
than other things, and I was trying to 
reflect philosophically that it might as 
well be Berenice Doble as any one else, 
for, at least, Berenice wouldn’t break 
his heart or hurt his morals, when Os- 
born came to me very shyly. 

“We licked ’em to-day,” he an- 
nounced. Then he shifted on his other 
foot. 

I replied I was very glad of that, 
and waited. 

“T guess it’s going to be a good day 
for practice to-morrow,” he went on. 
I replied it looked like it, and still 
waited. Ever since he has been a little 
boy, whenever Osborn has had any- 
thing to tell me he has always ap- 
proached it in this embarrassed way, 
and he seemed to me no older than he 
was at six years when he would talk 
of irrelevant things and then make a 
final rush and come to the point. So 
any mother can imagine my feelings 
when with a gulp what he had to tell 
me finally came. 

“Mother,” he said, “I want you to 
know before anybody else, and I know 
you'll be glad, you are such good 


friends—I’m—engaged—I’m_ engaged 
to Berenice Doble. I—I know I’m 


k—kind of young and all that sort of 
thing c 

But here I am glad to say I had good 
sense enough to put my arms around 
him and kiss him. Then I sat down 
and talked to him. I told him that 
marriage was a very serious thing and 
lasted a long time, and that I thought 
Berenice was a sweet, dear girl—and I 
suppose she is for those who like her— 
and that I thought, too, he would agree 
with me that it would be better-to keep 
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the engagement a secret for a while 
any way. By all of which you can see 
I was working for time. Then I went 
up to my room and locked myself in 
and had a good cry. 

My Osborn, my clean, straight boy, 
engaged to that roving-eyed, bird- 
shooting, trout-fishing minx! I saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Doble seated at our fam- 
ily table. I saw all the other Dobles 
overrunning us, and I thanked God on 
my knees that Osborn was only a 
freshman in college, and unless I op- 
posed him and they ran away, that he 
would have plenty of time in which to 
get over it. Oh, I wished at that mo- 
ment that we lived in some enlightened 
country where children have to ask 
their parents’ consent about getting 
married, and where it isn't so fatally 
easy for young people to see each 
other! I was just drying my eyes and 
putting my hair straight when a knock 
came on my door and our second girl 
announced : 

“It’s Mrs. Doble.” 

I went down to the drawing-room 
and found Berenice’s mother seated 
there. She is a large, placid woman, 
and has none of the sporting tastes of 
her daughter or her husband. Her 
round face has always made me think 
of a pie just ready for the oven. She 
was dressed in a princess gown which 
displayed all her ample curves to ad- 
vantage, and wore a perfectly fresh 
pair of white kid gloves. Upon her 
hat rested bunches of cherries that 
must have been made after the design 
of Mr. Burbank’s most approved 
model. 

“Mrs. Preston,” said this good wom- 
an, “I am not going to do any beatin’ 
‘round the bush, and I am not going 
to pretend that I haven’t come for what 
I have come to talk about. I don’t 
know if Osborn’s told you, but if he 
hasn’t, it’s time somebody did. Him 
and—oh, Mrs. Preston, him and my 
Berenice have gone and gotten en- 
gaged together. I tell you when Bere- 
nice told me it knocked me all of a 
heap! I never did approve of your 
son coming to my house like he’s ben 
doing—but, there, you. know what 
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“Why, you don’t know any more about dogs than if you were a hippopotamus.” 


young folks is, and I didn’t put my 
foot in it. 

“And, then, there was that dog! 
‘For the land’s sake,’ I have said to 
Berenice a million times, if I have one 
time, ‘make Osborn Preston — stop 
bringing that dog to my house!’ Why, 
Mrs. Preston, I’m fairly et out of 
house and home, what with Mr. Do- 
ble’s dogs and all. I like a dog as well 
as anybody, but I like a dog in its 
proper place, and that setter dog of 
Osborn’s ain’t any idea what the prop- 
er place for a dog is. 

“T don’t know if you know it, but I 
do, that when he’s home and in col- 


lege with Osborn he sleeps on the foot 
of Osborn’s bed, and I'll tell you how 
I know it—by tracks of muddy paws 
I’ve found on Berenice’s bed and on 
the new rug, and me just havin’ done 
her room up so sweet and blue just to 
match her. I never seen such a dog 
for impudence! You’d think he had a 
mortgage on my house to see him come 
runnin’ in. Mr. Doble’s dogs is bad 
enough, hut we’ve got kennels for 
them. And I wouldn’t talk so much 
about him if he wasn’t at the bottom 
of it all. If Osborn hadn’t ever 
brought him to our house, there 
wouldn’t be all this goin’s on. 
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“Now, Mis’ Preston, I haven't any- 
thing to say against Osborn. Osborn 
is a perfect gentleman; and I am not 
saying anything against you, Mis’ 
Preston, but the thing the matter with 
Osborn is the way he has ben brought 
up.” 

To this astonishing statement I found 
very little to say. I murmured some- 
thing, but it did not stop my visitor’s 
oratory. She had stopped a moment, 
evidently preparing for the battle, but 
as she saw no signs of anger in my 
eye, only bewilderment, she said more 
softly : 

“T suppose I might have put that dif- 
ferent—but, there, that’s me all over! 
When I think a thing I come right out 
with it’—she was evidently proud of 
this not too endearing trait—‘‘and so 
I’m going to come right out. Your 
family’s worldly, Mrs. Preston! I 
dont mean but what you ain’t fine pay 
customers, nor that I’ve got anything 
against you, but we don’t think the 
same things. Osborn hasn’t got prin- 
ciples like my young people; he dances, 
he plays cards, he goes skylarking 
round Sundays, and it’s driven me near 
about crazy to see my Berenice going 
round with a young man, no matter 
what his manners is like, who hasn’t 
no more consideration for Sunday than 
what Osborn has. 

“It’s just about broke my heart, and 
it just come at an awful time, for I 
don’t know whether you noticed or 
not, but our new minister was certain- 
ly taken with Berenice,-and what with 
everybody setting a cap at him and 
Berenice takin’ up with your Osborn— 
that’s what comes of letting girls be 
brought up like they were boys! But 
Mr. Doble he wouldn’t ever listen to 
any reason from me, take Berenice 
along he would from the very first, 


though he’s as strict principled a Bap-, 


tist as ever stepped in every other kind 
of way. He always says to me, 


‘Birdie, there ain’t nothing in the 
church against a girl’s going shooting 
with her pa.’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘because 
there’s never needed to be no such 
thing. Whoever heard of a girl going 
shooting, George Doble?’ I said to him. 


“But you know what men is! He 
wouldn’t listen to nothin’; now he can 
have himself to blame, for in every 
other kind of way Berenice would 
make a_ splendid minister’s wife, 
brought up strict like she has been. 
Besides, what a girl like Berenice 
needs is a quiet husband, because— 
though you mightn’t think it, she’s got 
an awful strong will, she’s got a will 
just like her pa. 

“It complicates family life aw ful to 
have a girl take just after her pa and 
not after her mother one bit. She 
never took after me in nothing except 
her little ways. When I was young I 
had little ways just like Berenice, but 
with a growing family you can’t have 
‘em any more’n any other kind of 
frills, and the only ray of light I’ve 
seen in this, Mrs. Preston, is that I 
knew you’d be just as down on it as I 
was. There’s no mother living wants 
her son engaged when he’s just in col- 
lege, no matter how nice the girl is. 

“So I said to myself: ‘Now, I'll run 
straight over to Mis’ Preston’s and I’ll 
talk it all out with her. -She’s a sensi- 
ble woman and we can talk like one 
mother to another, even if she is a 
Unitarian, which never seemed to me 
any kind of church at all.’ ‘Land 
sakes!’ I says to Mr. Doble, ‘there’s 
more things Unitarians don’t believe 
than what there is they does believe!’ 

“Now, I'll tell you, Mrs Preston, 
don’t antagonize ’em. If you antag- 
cnize Berenice she'll be so set on Os- 
born that a pickaxe wouldn’t get her 
off—but just leave her lay, and like’s 
not she'll get tired of him, which is 
what I’m hoping and praying for.” 

“That,” I said with some dignity, 
“is just what I have been hoping, and 
is exactly the attitude I have taken, 
Mrs. Doble. Osborn has told me about 
it, as I have not mentioned to you be- 
fore.” 

“Well, I’m glad he come to you open 
and aboveboard, but I just want to 
say one thing, and I’m glad we view it 
all in the same light—it’s bad enough 
to have Osborn engaged to Berenice 
without that dog tracking up my house, 
so I'd take it as a kindness from you if 
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you would tell him to keep that dog at 
home or any other place he wants to.” 

I am no Machiavelli, and I confess 
that my patience had been somewhat 
tried during Mrs. Doble’s speech, for 
well enough I saw that this excellent 
woman had taken occasion to ease her 
mind, as the saying goes, concerning 
me and my ways, and had enjoyed do- 
ing it, so I would be less than human 
had I not replied with some stiffness: 

“T think that dog would be more apt 
to stay away, Mrs. Doble, if Berenice 
did not feed it, and if she did not make 
such a pet of it. Your daughter, Mrs. 
Doble, knows a great deal more about 
dogs than my son, and it’s at least as 
much her fault as it is Osborn’s if he 
has annoyed you.” 

I saw a glitter of comprehension in 
Mrs. Doble’s shrewd little eyes, but 
not for anything was she going to con- 
fess to me that she was, as the boys 
say, “on” to her daughter’s doings. 
All she said was: 

“Tell Osborn to keep him at home, 
and we will both agree that the only 
thing we've got to do is not to do 
nothing.” 

With which Mrs. Doble took her de- 
parture, leaving me with a discomfort- 
ing sense that my grocer’s wife con- 
sidered marriage between her daugh- 
ter and my son as much a mésalliance 
as I did. 

The whole situation was a very ridic- 
ulous and uncomfortable one. The 
only point in it that was consoling was 
that Osborn took the whole business 
with great tranquillity. 

This was more than Edith did, for 
while she was perfectly willing to have 
Berenice Doble as a friend in the high 
school, Edith is of the age which sees 
class lines quite distinctly drawn, and 
when Osborn’s fiancée told her secret 
to Edith, Edith flew in a rage, as she 
herself confessed to me. 

“T told her right out, mother, that I 
would bet anything in the world that it 
was she who put the idea of getting 
engaged into Osborn’s head. Heav- 


ens!” said my sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter, “Osborn’s nothing but a babe in 
rompers; the idea of getting engaged 
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at nineteen! And she just rolled her 
eyes on me in that silly way she has,” 
said Edith, grinding her teeth, “and 
said I wouldn’t talk like that if I was 
a better Christian, and hinted that it 
was because she was going to make 
Osborn a good Christian was one rea- 
son why she was willing to be engaged 
to him at all. And I said: ‘You’ve got 
guesses coming, bunches of them, 
Berenice Doble, before you get Osborn 
to climb down and take any Baptist 
cold-water cure.’ ” 

I told Edith, of course, that this was 
a very unbecoming way to talk of any 
religious ceremony, but I am afraid 
that my words had little impression. 

Jimmie’s time for the next week was 
fully occupied in extracting the setter 
pup from the Doble house. Every lit- 
tle while the telephone bell would ring, 
and Mrs. Doble would request me in 
polite terms to let some one call for the 
dog. We only saw each other over the 
telephone, but during our interviews I 
learned that “George was no mite of 
comfort,” that when informed of the 
sad state of things he had only laughed 
and guessed “it would all come out in 
the wash”; which, I must confess, was 
a good deal Henry’s point of view. He 
refused to take the matter seriously at 
all. There are times in one’s life when 
one’s husband is not the comfort that 
one expects he should be, but what 
passed between him and Osborn was 
this: Henry laughed at Osborn and 
said: 

“Well, Os, I hear you’re engaged.” 

And Osborn replied sheepishly: 

“TI guess so, sir.” 

“You're teaching her to play foot- 
ball, Os?” Henry inquired, further. 
Osborn only said: 

“No, sir.” 

“Make a fine tackle,” said Henry, 


-and Osborn only grinned and got out 


of his father’s way. 

There was one good thing, however ; 
since the girls have quarreled, Berenice 
ceased coming to the house so much 
and did not bother me about my flow- 
ers any more. As Seraphy said, she 
didn’t need to now. 

So things went along until one aft- 
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ernoon when Osborn was sitting on the 
piazza, the setter dog at his feet. Soon 
lie rose up and said to Jimmie: 

“Tie the pup up, I’m going over to 
Berenice’s.” 

Just then the dog arose to his feet 
and bounded off. I would have sworn 
that I had heard a little whistle. He 
ran across the street and fairly fell 
into Berenice’s arms, and she stooped 
over to pat him in that knowing way 
of hers that makes any dog follow her. 

Instead of joining his fiancée, Os- 
born stood on the step and whistled. 
The dog pricked his ears up but stayed 
by Berenice. Osborn’s face flushed. 
He whistled again, and called him in 
commanding tones to “come here!” 
The dog moved his ears deprecatingly 
and put his tail down, but did not obey. 

“Come here, I say,” bawled Osborn, 
whistling again. “That dog’s got to 
learn who his master is,” my son in- 
formed him. “If Berenice wanted him, 
or her mother’d let her have him, I’d 
give him to her; but if he’s my dog 
he’s got to be my dog!” 

As the dog did not move, Osborn 
started across the street and grasped 
him fairly by the collar and pulled him 
along behind him, Berenice following. 

“Oh, Osborn,” she cried, “what are 
you going to do to him?” 

“I’m going to give him a thrashing,” 
said Osborn. “That pup is the hard- 
est pup to break I ever saw.” 

“But, Osborn,” Berenice begged, im- 
ploring eyes on her fiancé, “he’s an 
awfully good dog. Oh, don’t do that, 
Osborn !” 

“I’ve got to break this pup now,” 
said Osborn, obstinately setting his 
jaw. “What’s the good of a setter 
that won’t come when he’s called?” 

I thought I saw a little flicker of a 
smile around Berenice’s mouth, and I 
heard Jimmie mutter: 

“He can come when he’s called, all 
right !” 

“What did vou say?” Osborn de- 
manded, turning on his younger 
brother. 

“Ask her,” said Jimmie, jerking his 
head toward his future sister-in-law. 
“She knows.” 





Osborn chose to ignore his brother. 

“Osborn,” Berenice pleaded earnest- 
ly, “don’t whip that dog!” 

“He's my dog,” said Osborn. “Let 
him alone, Berenice. I know what’s 
good for him.” 

He spoke in the superior manner of 
the male. There was something in his 
face that aroused Berenice. Suddenly 
she put aside her little baby ways, her 
eyes flamed. 

“Osborn Preston,” she said, “if you 
strike that dog I will never speak to 
you again as long as you live. You 
know what is good for dogs, do you? 
You don’t know anything more about 
dogs—why, you don’t know any more 
about dogs than if you were a hippo- 
potamus. That’s no way to break a 
dog! You’ve most spoiled him any- 
how; if it hadn’t been for me he’d be 
no good!” 

“Oh, so you've been breaking him?” 
asked Osborn. 

“Sure she has,” grinned Jimmie. 
“Ask her.” 

“Well, I have, then,’ exclaimed 
Berenice, “‘and I don’t care who knows 
it. I wouldn’t let a good dog go to 
waste for any man living, and I told 
pa so when he saw me feeding him.” 

“Oh, so you’ve been feeding him,” 
said Osborn in icy tones. “You told 
me—told me without my asking you— 
that you never had. You needn’t have 
lied to me, Berenice.” 

“You’d make any one lie to you,” 
Berenice responded, “with your over- 
bearing ways. You think because 
you've been captain of everything in 
sight you can scare everybody to 
death; and you’ve been jealous about 
the dog, jealous about him all along, 
and if you didn’t know enough about 
dogs to keep your own dog—you’d 
every bit as good a chance as I had 
with him, but not knowing a thing 
about him Here she went on: 
“Take your old ring!” 

“Take your dog!’ said Osborn, re- 
leasing his hand from the setter pup’s 
collar. 

Here Berenice sank down upon the 
piazza steps and wept openly. Beauti- 
ful tears rolled down her cheeks with- 
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out spoiling her complexion in the 
least. She was one of those few girls 
who can cry without making her nose 
red. 

“Oh, Mrs. Preston!” she wailed. ‘TI 
thought I could love Osborn, really and 
truly I thought I could, though in the 
beginning it was because ma was try- 
ing to shove me down the minister’s 
throat, and I won’t be shoved down 
any man’s throat, and I won’t marry 
anybody that doesn’t know about dogs 
and that can’t shoot like pa, and I just 
saw a perfectly hideous life before me 
being a minister’s wife, and you know 
what ma is, and I knew she’d work 
around pa. And he was coming to the 
house all the time, and looking at me 
—you know how they do look at you! 
And then Osborn came along, and I 
thought he was better than the minis- 
ter, anyway, and perhaps he could 
learn to shoot. But I don’t believe he 
can!” she added viciously. “I don’t 
believe a man who’s such a fool about a 
good bird dog could ever learn to shoot 
straight! And if anybody thinks I’m 
going to settle down into ma when I’m 
married they’re just mistaken and have 
got guesses coming.” 
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She sobbed comfortably for a little 
while. We were all silent; I patted 
her shoulder consolingly. At last she 
rose to her feet. She looked at Osborn 
kindly—an older woman looking at a 
little boy. 

“Good-by, Osborn,” she said. “I 
guess we’ve all made a mistake.” 

She put out her hand and they shook 
hands squarely and she went off down 
the street. A red shadow moved in 
the bushes. It was the setter dog 
stinking off after her. 

Osborn gazed after her without 
speaking. A curious look of relief had 
spread itself over his features. 

Jimmie approached his brother. 

“Let her go, Os,” he muttered. “Let 
her go and good riddance, and take her 
setter pup with her; he wasn’t no kind 
of a dog.” 

But Osborn turned and went into the 
house. I heard him whistling, and it 
was the whistle of a man who feels 
himself free—free to go about the world 
of men as he feels like doing. Jimmie 
turned to me and lifted his head and 
looked squarely at me. 

“Gee!” he gave forth. “Being en- 
gaged must be sumpin’ fierce!” 





Love’s ilarvest Time 
N May the lilacs claimed you 

For half their purple hours; 

My grieving never shamed you, 
So glad amid your flowers! 


In June the water lily 
Was twice as dear as I, 
Who followed, willy-nilly, 
The witch light of your eye. 


With scarlet blood a-racing 
When Autumn winds ran free, 
You found the wood more bracing 
Than stupid souls like me. 


But now in white December 
With wild sleet lashed and blown, 
Here, snug by flame and ember, 
At last you are my own! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwINa. 
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by CHARLES R.BA 





RS. TRUESDALE was an in- 
veterate theorist. That is why 
she employed Annie Jarvis as 

second maid immediately after the girl 
had served a term on the Island for 
shoplifting. Mrs. Waite had brought 
Annie’s case to the attention of Mrs. 
Truesdale. Being a sociologist, Mrs. 
Waite frequently meddled with the 
complex afiairs of the submerged. She 
found them interesting and quite shiv- 
ery when they involved burglary, 
mixed-ale fights, wife beating, and the 
like. After a year of investigating, 
she had come to the conclusion that 
she knew all about the lowly; and she 
believed that the criminal element could 
be reformed—in fact, that it was anx- 
iously waiting for some one to come 
along and do it. This notion she con- 
fided to Mrs. Truesdale, who, being a 
theorist by instinct, readily took up 
with it. 

The two women had figured out the 
matter beautifully when Annie came 
upon the scene. She was a shy, pretty 
girl of nineteen, with dark, crinkly hair 
and big, innocent blue eyes. She was 


the last person in the world whom one 
would connect with the lawbreaking 
Yet she had been given a 


element. 
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complete course in shoplifting by her 
mother, who had died in prison. And 
she was a most accomplished artist at 
this form of petty thieving. Her work 
was of such a high order that she had 
been trapped only twice; yet that was 
enough to familiarize every depart- 
ment-store detective with her person- 
ality and methods, and to place her 
picture in the rogues’ gallery. 

When she was released from cus- 
tody, Mrs. Waite met her through a 
worker in the slums, and had a long 
talk with her. Annie tearfully pro- 
tested that she wanted to live an honest 
life. In fact, she begged for a chance 
to do any menial work—anything that 
would take her out of the atmosphere 
of crime in which she moved. Paren- 
thetically, it may be said that the girl 
had done some deep reflecting as she 
toiled in the laundry on the Island. 
The prison keeper had provided her 
with a coarse gown, and set her to 
ironing. This form of endeavor did 
not appeal to her at all; and the pros- 
pect of more of it was far from pleas- 
ing. And she knew that she would 
visit the Island many times if she per- 
sisted in her profession, for the store 
detectives were becoming so “wise” 
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that it was all one could do to make a 
decent living. 

All this made her contemplate a 
change of operations. She liked Chi- 
cago Nell’s line. This lady made a 
practice of securing employment in 
wealthy families, and decamping with a 
generous bag of loot as soon as the 
favorable moment ar- 
rived. Annie knew 
that she could do 
this, for it required 
no cleverness; and 
she, a skilled worker 
in her own line, could 
readily pick up the 
few fine points. Chi- 
cago Nell had been 
caught only once, and 
then the case was not 
proved against her. 
This feature of the 
business was what 
appealed more than 
anything else to An- 
nie. 

So, when Mrs. 
Waite finally pre- 
vailed upon Mrs. 
Truesdale to “give 
the girl a chance,” 
Annie gladly donned 
the cap and apron 
of second girl in the 
establishment. 

“T know that she'll 
reform,” Mrs. Waite 
had said, “and it will 
be such a fine thing 
for you to realize that 
you have brought it 
about, Mrs. Trues- 
dale.” 

“That police gentle- 
man whom I met 
with you the other day 
Mrs. Truesdale. 

“Detective McNabb,” interrupted 
Mrs. Waite. 

“Yes, that is the name,” assented 
Mrs. Truesdale. “Well, he told me 
that professional criminals seldom re- 
form. He said that it was in them, 
just as it is in some people to write 
poetry or paint pictures. They all had 


began 








what he called ‘bugs,’ according to him. 
Do you believe that, Mrs. Waite?” 
“No, I don’t!” came the positive re- 
ply. “Why, just look at the refined 
face of that girl. All she needs is a 
chance and the proper environment.” 
“I believe I agree with you,” began 
Mrs. Truesdale, somewhat doubtfully. 
But at that mo- 
y, ment Annie softly 
entered the room, to 
announce Mrs. At- 
water and daughter. 


, she was, indeed, a 

/ pretty picture of 

| flushed, happy inno- 
j cence. 


& Swierne | iex- 
f] claimed Mrs. Waite, 
| who knew that Mrs. 
= Truesdale would be 


= 





“I shall thoroughly 
trust her; she is nat- 
urally good!’ cried 
| the mistress, 
" And, from that mo- 
ment, Annie came 
and went as free from 
suspicion as old No- 
rah, the cook, who 
had ruled the Trues- 
dale kitchen for 
twenty-five years. 

It had been the 
girl’s intention to ap- 
propriate Mrs, Trues- 
dale’s jewels at the 
earliest opportunity, 
dispose of them to 
Black Mary, the 
“fence,” and quietly 


| impressed. 





Annie gladly donned the cap and apron of slip away to London 
second girl in the establishment. “d 


on the proceeds. She 
meant to strike high 
and steal the family jewels of an Eng- 
lish lord—the melodrama always bur- 
dened lords with family jewels. But 
an unexpected state of affairs caused 
her to abandon all of her plans for the 
present. For Annie, it must be re- 
membered, was a woman, as well as a 
thief; and her womanhood was might- 
ily impressed with the fascinating per- 
sonality of Mr. George Truesdale, the 
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twenty-five-year-old heir to the Trues- 
dale estate. The morning after her 
arrival, he breakfasted alone. 

“Would you wish for some grape 
fruit?” she asked. 

“If you please,” he assented. 

There was a gentle courtesy in his 
voice and manner that went straight 
to Annie’s heart. Then, too, she noted 
the admiration in his eyes as he took 
in her demure prettiness. She did not 
know that it was the disinterested ap- 
proval of feminine sweetness which any 
man would show. To her there was 
something personal in it. And during 
that breakfast hour, she laid the founda- 
tions of an air castle that grew won- 
derfully as the days passed. She soon 
found herself looking forward to the 
breakfasts and the dinners, at which 
times she waited on her tall, grave 
hero. She seldom saw him outside of 
the dining room, for he left the little 
suburb for the city every day, and his 
nights seemed taken up with an end- 
less round of social affairs. But the 
morning and evening meals provided 
an opportunity for many jealous at- 
tentions to him. She hovered anxious- 
ly over him as he partook of his re- 
pasts, and found great satisfaction in 
forestalling his mother in the matter 
of helpful little acts. At the end of 
two weeks, she cordially hated Mrs. 
Truesdale because she was “stuck up,” 
as she told herself, but really because 
she realized that the highly bred, proud 
woman would oppose those dream sen- 
timents directed at her son, with the 
last breath in her body. 

So, as her mind became more and 
more taken up with these conflicting 
emotions, her resolution to steal 
gradually vanished. There seemed 
more than a mere handful of diamonds 
at stake. And, too, something else 
was having an almost imperceptible, 
but sure, effect on the girl’s nature. 
The refining influences that were all 
about her, every day, began to change 
her ideals. The hideousness of a fur- 
nished room, in a squalid city street, 
was brought out in sharp contrast with 
the big, clean, easy comfort of the 
quietly elegant home. The dress and 
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conversation and manners she was 
compelled to observe impressed her as 
infinitely superior to the disorder and 
coarseness, the shrewish women and 
swearing men, which had hitherto made 
up the background of her life. When 
two months had passed, the civilizing 
of Annie Jarvis was so well under way 
that it cropped out in labored attempts 
to imitate Mrs. Truesdale’s speech and 
manner and in dainty little touches 
about her person and room. The mis- 
tress noticed this and spoke of it to 
her son. 

“That girl must have a strain of 
gentility in her, somewhere,” she said. 
“She seems to turn naturally to the 
finer things.” 

“Well,” George admitted, “she cer- 
tainly is an improvement over the run 
of ’eém. And I know one thing; we 
have better meals than we ever had 
and they’re served better.” §©=Which 
goes to show that the young man was 
only lazily appreciative of Annie’s at- 
tractions, the chief one, to him, being 
her ability to please the inner man. 

And so the affairs of the Truesdale 
household drifted along, peacefully 
commonplace, until a certain evening 
in July. Annie was in the lower hall 
when George Truesdale returned from 
a hot day in town. He had made a 
bad mess of it in a business way dur- 
ing the afternoon, and he was cross 
and irritable. He scarcely noticed the 
girl as she stood respectfully aside for 
him to pass. In her eyes, he was beau- 
tiful, splendid—a king, even with the 
dust of the city upon him. Her very 
soul shone in her face as she paused, 
waiting for a smile, a glance, a word. 
But none came. He brushed hurriedly 
past her, with a scowl such as one has 
for an intruder. 

When he had tramped heavily up the 
stairs, Annie fled to her room. She 
slumped down in her little rocking- 
chair, buried her face in her hands, 
and began to cry. It was almost time 
for her to serve dinner, but she did not 
care. A great misery was upon her, 
and for several minutes she was shaken 
by terrible, heartbroken sobs. For in 
that instant when her idol had scorned 
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her, all the illusions of the past had 
vanished. She realized that she was 
nothing to him, that she could be noth- 
ing. It had all been a dream of her 
own creating, and now it was shattered. 
These things came to her, brutally 
forceful, as she sat there, and they 
came again and again and again. At 
first, she felt that she could not live 
any more, that she must end it all. 
She would write a note, and then may- 
be he would see 

Suddenly, she sat up straight, and a 
hard, vicious look spread over her wet 
face. She brushed back her hair very 
carefully, and dabbed her eyes with her 
handkerchief. Arising, she went to her 
washstand, laved her eyes with cold 
water, and ‘then carefully powdered 
away the traces of her anguish. 

“What’s the use?” she cried, walk- 
ing excitedly up and down the room. 
“What’s the use? Nothing could come 
of it, and I was an awful come-on to 
think anything else. I’ve been a fool 
for sticking around here when I might 
have been living easy on the haul I 
could get away with. Yes, I’ve been a 
fool! I’vé been a fool!” 

Then she laughed, and went down 
to serve the evening meal. She gave 
George only perfunctory attention, yet 
she attended to the details of serving 
with her usual excellence. And, when 
her work was over, she sat down to 
her own dinner with old Norah, the 
cook, and there was nothing the mat- 
ter with her appetite to indicate trou- 
ble. 

About eight o’clock, George left the 
house on one of his nocturnal excur- 
sions, and Mrs. Truesdale, who had a 
headache, lay down on the library dav- 
enport. Annie insisted on bringing 
the smelling-salts bottle from upstairs. 
When she returned, she had Mrs, 
Truesdale’s four diamond rings, her 
brooch, jeweled watch, and a number 
of less valuable pieces in her stocking. 
At half after ten, she solicitously ad- 
vised her mistress to retire, and very 
tenderly assisted her to undress. 





When she left the room she was con- 
fident that there would be no danger of 
discovery before morning. 
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The Truesdales had a very fine old 
solid silver dinner set, which they used 
on state occasions. This Annie packed 
in a pillow slip, together with other 
pieces of worth. Then she went to 
her room, and dressed for the street. 
She made a small package of Mrs. 
Truesdale’s jewels, and slipped it into 
the bundle of silver. 

“Tf I have to chuck it, and make a 
getaway, they won’t find anything on 
me if I’m caught,” she reasoned. 

When, at last, everything was in 
readiness for her departure, she sat on 
the edge of her bed for a long time, 
waiting for the midnight silence. At 
length, she arose, picked up her pack- 
age of loot, and crept noiselessly down 
the stairs and out of the kitchen door, 
stopping to lock it after her. 

It was so late at night that the deep, 
still shadows frightened her. The 
suburban town slept. The great ma- 
ples on the lawn were whispering odd, 
mysterious things among themselves. 
And when the light breeze rose above 
its normal, the trees grieved and com- 
plained in ghostly, rasping voices. Now 
and then a sheet of lurid fire glowed 
in a low-hanging bank of clouds far 
away in the west. 

Annie crouched in a corner of the 
back porch, and shivered at the dark- 
ness and the oppressive silence. Her 
arm touched the wall, and a dull, 
clanking rattle came from the pillow 
slip. She trembled. 

“T must get away,” she murmured, 
cowering against the wall. 

But she did not go. An owl car 
careered past the house. Annie saw 
it through the screening maples. <A 
guilty dread of its whitish-yellow il- 
lumination seized her, and she huddled 
in a scared, pitiful little heap farther 
into her corner. Crime dreads the 
light. 

“Now!” she whispered, when it was 
gone, “now’s my time!” Summoning 
up every ounce of her courage, she 
tiptoed down the steps. Her tiny feet 
made no noise. In the darkness, her 
deficate, slim figure would have been 
mistaken for an imp of the night. As 
it glided across the lawn, even the 
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army of creeping things lurking in the 
grass slept on in unbroken peace. She 
was afraid to pass through the entrance 
gate, so she made her way to a corner 
of the stone wall that surrounded the 
place. Here she paused, knowing that 
the black shadow concealed her. From 
her position, she commanded a view 
of the front of the house, and the side 
from which George 
Truesdale’s a part- 
ment faced. The 
building loomed dim- 
ly in the blackness of 
the unborn day. 
“He'll only care 
because his mother’s 
jewelry is gone,” she 
reflected, as she 
peered up at young 
Truesdale’s window. 
“He won't think it’s 
too bad about me.” 
She thought of 
Mrs. Truesdale’s dis- 
comfiture at finding 
the plate and jewels 
gone, and tried to 
laugh. But the laugh 
wouldn’t come. For 
the first time in her 
life, she felt that she 
was doing something 
of which people 
would not approve. 
Her sojourn in 
proper surroundings, 
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cination seemed to hold her there be- 
fore the ghostly house. She decided to 
put down her bundle and rest, for it 
was growing very heavy. And so, 
once again, she found herself snuggled 
into her corner, her eyes piercing the 
gloom that shrouded the window of the 
man who had disillusioned her. 
The dull roar of another street car 
sounded down the 
street. She looked 
and saw its flashing 
headlight streaming 
through the darkness. 
On it came, and, as it 
approached the corner 
just below the house, 
the bell rang. As it 
was coming to a stop, 
George Truesdale 
swung himself lightly 
from the platform, 
ran through the gate, 
up the pathway, and 
let himself into the 
house with his latch- 
key. The car pro- 
ceeded another block, 
and halted again. 
Two men got off, and 
then the car sped 
away, its rumbling 
roar dying away in 
the distance. 
Annie waited. 
Presently, a light ap- 
peared at the young 


brief though it was, man’s window. The 
had awakened her girl gazed at it for a 
sense of right and ape. snnie piled tat silent, e- moment, and a soft 
wrong. She had gether with other pieces of worth. look came into her 
stolen many, many eyes. 

times before, with- “IT don’t blame 


out a twinge of conscience, because her 
mother had taught her that it was the 
thing to do. Also, all of her acquaint- 
ances broke the laws in some way. So, 
it had always seemed all right, as long 
as the police didn’t get one. 

“Ha, ha!” she said, in a half laugh. 
“What’s wrong with me?” 

Finally, she concluded that she was 
frightened at the night, and started to 
climb over the wall and forget her 
ridiculous notions. But a strange fas- 





you,” she whispered, “I’m not worth 
it.” Then her hand went to her lips, 
and she threw a kiss at the window. 

“Good-by,” she said, in a low voice. 
Stooping, she was about to pick up 
her bundle, when all at once she grew 
rigid. A look of terror came into her 
eyes. For there were two men on the 
other side of the wall. 

“T'll go over first,’ growled one. 

“The police!’ flashed through An- 
nie’s brain. 
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One of the white figures was bending over her; 





She was certain, now, that the rob- 
bery had been discovered, and that 
Mrs. Truesdale had telephoned for the 
officers. She had lingered there too 
long—she should have cut the tele- 
phone wire—she was caught, with the 
goods on her! There were some fine 
points about Chicago Nell’s line, after 
all. With a heart full of terror, she 
crouched in the corner, against the cool 
stones, as a man vaulted the wall and 
landed with a thud, not ten feet from 
her. She dared not drop her pack- 
age, and try to steal away, for the rat- 
tle of the silver would betray her pres- 
ence. One idea after another shot 
through her mind, but none came that 
was available. As she watched, an- 
other form lunged over the wall, and 
there was another thud. 

The men began to talk in low voices, 
and at first Annie could make nothing 
much of what they were saying. But 
as her ears grew accustomed to the 
faint drone, she picked up a word here 
and there, until, after a while, the pur- 
port of it all came to her. And there 
was a familiarity about one of the 
voices that 





Holmes, the Grouch! 

At last Annie knew. These men had 
followed George Truesdale home, and 
meant to rob him and ransack the 
house. Holmes was an old friend. He 
and Annie knew each other well, for 
he was a “second-story” man of some 





reputation, and had paid violent court 
to her once on a time. The other fel- 
low was a stranger. Even though they 
talked in the thieves’ jargon, a tangle 
of coined words, used to conceal from 
outsiders the drift of a conversation, 
Annie made out that George had care- 
lessly shown a large amount of money 
somewhere in the city, and that he had 
been followed. The robbers evidently 
liked the prospect before them, for they 
alluded in a satisfied way to the ap- 
pearance of the house. The Grouch’s 
companion drew back, somewhat, at 
entering unexplored premises, but The 
Grouch, himself, offered to do the in- 
side work, delegating the post of look- 
out to the timid one. They were wait- 
ing for the light in young Truesdale’s 
window to go out; and Annie knew 
that it would be an hour afterward be- 
fore they would get down to business. 

While she was turning over the sit- 
uation in her mind, the window sud- 
denly went dark. But the man stayed 
where they were. She wished that 
they would move up closer to the 
house, so that she might leave her un- 
comfortable position, for she had de- 
cided that she must get into the place 
and give the alarm. This determina- 
tion had come the moment she under- 
stood the plan to enter young Trues- 
dale’s sleeping quarters. He might 
awaken and fight—and The Grouch 
would shoot! 
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the other was shouting madly into the telephone. 


Annie scarcely breathed, lest she 
should betray herself. She was think- 
ing hard—thinking, thinking, thinking. 
One idea was uppermost in her mind. 
Her idol—the man who had scorned 
her—must be saved from The Grouch’s 
automatic pistol. If she could get out 
of her corner and slip around to the 
back door, she might telephone the po- 
lice before the burglars made the at- 
tempt to get in. But this seemed an 
impossibility, for they stood very still 
and speculated. Once The Grouch 
went away, and was gone a long time, 
reconnoitring. He had prowled all 
around the house, noting the best 
points of attack. As Annie understood 
it from the subsequent comments, the 
dining-room window was to be pried 
up with a steel “jimmy,” the front 
door was to be quietly unfastened for 
the “getaway,” and then the work of 
the night would proceed. 

Annie was in torment, for the time 
was rapidly passing. Soon the men 
would creep softly up to the house and 
begin operations. Even now there 
was a faint clinking of steel tools in 
their direction. They were getting 
ready. Annie started as a pocket elec- 
tric flash light gleamed for an instant in 
The Grouch’s hands. 

“T’ve got to get out of here!” choked 
the girl, 

The men moved cautiously toward 
the house. Annie waited until they 

II 








were twenty yards away. Then, care- 
fully placing her bundle on the wall, 
she drew herself up, and dropped down 
on the other side. She was now on 
Neighbor Taylor’s smoothly cropped 
lawn, with the wall between her and 
the doomed house. Like a _ shadow, 
she glided, stooping low, to the ex- 
treme rear of the lot, and, with tena- 
cious care for her precious burden, de- 
posited it on the top of the wall and 
once more slipped down on the Trues- 
dale side. She was too far away to 
see the two burglars, and she did not 
dare to waste the time necessary to 
learn how far they had progressed in 
their work. So she went straight for 
the back door, managing to reach it 
unobserved. It was the work of an 
instant to unlock it; and she was in 
the dark house. 

Groping her way along the walls of 
the kitchen, she found the door that 
led through a short corridor to the 
great central hall of the house. She 
still absently clutched her package; it 
seemed, in a vague way, to be a part 
of her—a part of what she was doing. 
It did not occur to her to set it down. 
She was proceeding cautiously toward 
the stairway, when: 

“Stop, or I'll shoot!” The cold muz- 
zle of a pistol was thrust against her 
face. 

A guiping, gasping noise came from 
her throat. 
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“Shut up—or I'll kill you,” The 
Grouch’s voice hissed in her ear. His 
pistol arm was crooked so that he could 
bring his lips close. 

Before the words had ceased hum- 
ming through her head, there was a 
mighty crash. A man’s curse lingered 
among the echoes. For, with desperate 
quickness, Annie had heaved the pack- 
age of clattering silverware full in the 
face of The Grouch. Then, appalled 
at her deed, and fearful of her life, she 
screamed: 

“Help—help—help—help! Burglars! 
Bur Si 

The voice was snuffed out by the 
sharp, deafening report of a revolver. 
Annie sank to the floor. She was con- 
scious of quick footfalls down the hall, 
that dwindled into nothingness as they 
passed through the front door and 
across the veranda. The Grouch was 
getting away. Then her jumbled 
senses became aware of a bright light 
and funny, white-clad figures—two of 
them. One was Mrs, Truesdale and 
the other was her son. He had a big 
revolver in his hand, but he was hold- 
ing back, frightened. Annie pointed 
toward the front door, but the man 
only stood and stared, trembling slight- 
ly. She did not remember it distinct- 
ly, but afterward she dimly recalled 
trying to say: 

“Pooh!” 

Somehow, it all seemed funny. The 
electric lights were shining in her face, 
and her dress was wet about the right 
shoulder. One of the white figures 
was shouting madly into the telephone ; 
the other was bending over her. Old 
Norah, the cook, reénforced the white 
brigade, and solemnly began to pick 
up the scattered silver. Annie’s shoul- 
der began to hurt. She heard the 
words: ; 

“Poor girl! Poor girl!” 

A man with a hand satchel came 
through the open door. It was the 
doctor. He poked about at her shoul- 
der, and hurt her some more. As they 





were carrying her to her room, a tre- 
mendous clomping on the veranda an- 
nounced the arrival of the police and 
some neighbors. 





After that 
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It was a long time before Annie was 
sufficiently recovered to be dressed. 
The nervous shock had been a severe 
one; and she had been struck by a 
heavy bullet. The Grouch did not be- 
lieve in toy pistols. In time, she dis- 
covered that the family and the neigh- 
bors were making a heroine of her, 
and, at the same time, asking ques- 
tions. They did not understand how 
she caine to be dressed for the street; 
they did not understand how Mrs. 
Truesdale’s jewels had been found so 
neatly wrapped. The first query Annie 
answered by stating that she had felt 
nervous, the night of the burglary, and 
had slipped out of the house for a short 
walk before retiring. The second ques- 
tion she could not answer, she said. 
The local police quizzed her seriously, 
but as they were not informed of her 
history, their efforts were directed to- 
ward getting a clue to the identity of 
The Grouch and his assistant. Annie 
told them nothing, so the burglary 
found a little niche for itself on the 
shelf with the rest of the unsolved 
mysteries, 

George Truesdale sent Annie books 
and flowers, through his mother; and 
Annie smiled. After she had come 
back to her senses, after her condition 
permitted her to think, she was sur- 
prised to experience a sensation of 
startling indifference to the Truesdale 
heir. She felt strangely free, as if in- 
visible bonds had suddenly been cut. 
George was a fallen idol. The experts 
on love will have it that only great 
events can stifle it. But when a wife 
turns against her husband because he 
wears red neckties, when a husband 
loses interest because the wife has no 
ear for music, it can truthfully be said 
that the text-books on the emotion need 
revising. 

Annie knew perfectly well the cause 
of her changed attitude. She had seen 
George, pale and scared, showing the 
white feather. This was contrary to 
all her traditions. She had _ lived 
among imen who struck or shot at a 
word and among women who would 
dare anything for men they loved. 
She knew how the wife of the des- 
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“Say, I come to git you. 


perate Mike, the Gun, had thrown her- 
self in front of him, just as three de* 
tectives fired a volley. The woman had 
been killed, but Mike had, later, slain 
one of those detectives in an open re- 
volver duel, and had received a bullet 
in the heart while trying to “get” an- 
other of the trio. 

And when Annie remembered how 
she had risked her life to save the 
timid Truesdale heir, and how he had 
utterly failed to get after the man who 
had shot her, she did not wonder at 
the great change that had, suddenly and 
unconsciously, come over her. ; 





I got a automobeel down the street, waitin’. 
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Yow’re goin’ with me, see!” 


One night she read until eleven 
o'clock, then turned out her light, and 
tried to sleep. But she could not. 
Something uncanny seemed to per- 
meate the air. She relit her light and 
endeavored once more to read, but the 
types were a meaningless jumble. Out- 
side, the stillness of the suburb was 
broken only by an occasional footstep, 
or by the electric car, bringing home 
the belated ones. After a half hour of 
nervous inattention to her book, she 
switched off her light and sought her 
pillow. But slumber would not come. 

The demon of restlessness possessed 
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her, it seemed. She tossed and fretted 
and turned until she heard a clock strike 
twelve. Another hour went by, and 
yet another. The clock had barely 
chimed its message, before there was 
a slight scratching sound in the direc- 
tion of the window. Annie started, 
and sat up in bed. The sound was re- 
peated. The girl was now thoroughly 
frightened—so much so that she was 
unable to move. Other noises, veiled 
and stealthy, drifted in through the 
window, which was half opened. An- 
nie grew faint, for she realized that 
some one had raised a ladder against 
the house, and was climbing up. 

“Z-z-z-2-2-2-t !” came a low hiss, The 
outline of a head projected above the 
window sill. The girl was almost in a 
faint. 

“Annie!” Some one was calling her 
The next instant, the strain re- 


name. 
laxed. The voice belonged to The 
Grouch. 


“Oh!” she exclaimed. 


“S-s-s-sh!” he whispered. “Not so 
loud! Come over here.” 
She obeyed, throwing a _ kimono 


about her. | The Grouch was there, 
sure enough. He had mounted to her 
room via a ladder. 

“T dug it out of that tool shed,” he 
explained. “I been watchin’ this house 
fer t’ree nights to get next to where 
you was located, Annie. Say, I’m sorry 
I shot you, kid. I seen your face in 
the flash and I been cussin’ myself ever 
since.” 

“You didn’t know it was me when 
you did it,” Annie assured him. “I 
knew it was you all the time, but I was 
a fool, and——” 

“Let’s fergit it, kid,” he pleaded. 
“Say, I come to git you. I got a auto- 
mobeel down the street, waitin’. You’re 
goin’ with me, see!” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mister Holmes,” 
she objected. “Who gave you the right 
to talk to me like that?” 

“TI took it, see,” he explained. 
“You're goin’ with me. This ain’t no 
place for you. I got a bank roll now, 
and I got a flat rented—and—and me 
fr’en’, Justice O’Doolin, that helps me 
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get off when anything’s put on me, is 
waitin’ up to tie us up, see.” 

He boldly climbed into the room. 

“You get out!” whispered Annie 
fiercely. “It ain’t right for you to be 
in here—get out!” 

“I got the dope on your case,” he 
began, ignoring her protest. “You're 
stuck on this fancy stuff’—his ges- 
ture indicated the Truesdale place— 
“and you’ve fallen fer it hard. You 
always was a girl with high idees. But 
you don’t belong here, Annie. You're 
out of your class. These people 
wouldn’t never take you as one of them. 
Nix! I seen the kid that lives here 
—ainebby I’m only jealous, and there 
ain't no cause for ringin’ him in—but 
you're a blame pretty kid, Annie. There 
ain’t no men passin’ you on the street 
without rubberin’.” 

He paused, and tried to make out 
her features in the darkness. Then, 
very swiftly, he moved close, and the 
next instant she found herself crushed 
in his powerful arms. 

“You're goin’,” he whispered, “if I 
got to carry you down that ladder.” 

For an instant she struggled, but 
she was mastered physically. As she 
ceased her resistance, she heard his 
voice in her ear, low and tender, yet 
vibrating with purpose. He was de- 
termined to have her, but he wanted 
her to come willingly. Sweet and gen- 
tle wooed the voice: 

“T want you—I’ve wanted you for 
two years. Come!” 

Annie hesitated. She had always 
admired his rough courage and 
strength; also, she had stood in fear 
of irresistible dominance. She liked 
him, yet-——-__ The timidity of young 
Truesdale flashed upon her. The 
Grouch would protect her, at least; and 
the very strength of him would compel 
her love. She knew this intuitively. 
And, with a startling suddenness, she 
also knew that he would take her, 
whether she wanted him to or not. She 
went limp; she had surrendered. Lift- 
ing her face to his, she whispered: 

“You'll have to get in my clothes 
closet till I get dressed. I'll go.” 
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T stands at the corner of a street 
crowded with brick tenements, 
warehouses, and small, mean stores, 

the shrine of Lon’s nightly pilgrimages 
that hot summer. It is empty, now, 
and next week the wreckers will come 
to tear it down that a box factory may 
stand in its stead. At the corner be- 
yond it, the elevated tracks make a per- 
petual shadow, and forbid a peace of 
longer duration than spans the time 
between two trains. Yet it holds some 
hints, itself, of the time when Bleecker 
Street was the northern country edge 
of the town, and when sweet gardens 
sloped down to the river’s edge, and 
knockers gleamed brightly upon pan- 
eled doors. Broad and shallow, a flight 
of steps leads to the front door, be- 
tween slender, fluted columns, beneath 
a fanlight, broken now, indeed, but with 
delicate outlines unimpaired. 

Within, time has dealt more rudely 
with the old house. Not only dingi- 
ness, not only dilapidation, have de- 
spoiled the interior, but ruthless change 
as well. Greed has converted the hos- 
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pitable old rooms into mean tenements, 
worse, perhaps, than those newer struc- 
tures which rear the unmitigated ugli- 
ness of their fronts across the street. 
Yet with all the blight of slow decay, 
and of harsh, untender usage upon it, 
without and within, it was more to 
Lon, those burning August nights, than 
any cool-arched temple of beauty, any 
domed and spired dream in_ stone, 
swimming into the clear, unheated, 
skyey distance. 

For it housed his family, his wife, 
his baby, and his mother-in-law—not 
the mother-in-law of vulgar comedy, 
but so dear a friend of Lon’s that he 
sometimes debated the advisability of 
waylaying her on her path from church 
and begging her intercession in his af- 
fairs. But he knew beforehand what 
her answer would be. A hundred times 
in the two years of his married life, he 
had heard her make it, generally with 
a laugh; for, until the final quarrel with 
Mamie, there had been but little, laugh- 
able differences between them: 

“Sure, then, if the time ’ver comes 
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wh’n I have to be interferin’ bechune 
you, I'll lave ye entirely an’ go on 
back to me office flures. There’s manny 
a good day’s work in me old carcass 
yet.” 

Well, they—Mamie and her mother— 
had lived in two rooms in the old house 
before he and Mamie were married, and 
magnificently made the two four, so 
that ‘when the irreconcilable conflict 
had come, and they had hotly declared 
that the same roof should no longer 
shelter them both, it had been doubly 
easy for him to be the one to go, There 
was the normal man’s instinct in do- 
mestic difficulties to slam his hat upon 
his head, bang the door behind him, 
and declare himself a free man, and 
there had been, besides, the added feel- 
ing that the place was more the wom- 
en's than his, 

Nevertheless, since then, it was very 
seldom that the early morning car, bear- 
ing him northward from his night’s 
work in a hot, reeking composing room 
on Printing House Square, failed to de- 
posit him at a corner near his home, 
He could walk by, at least, 
and see Mamie’s flowered 
curtains stirred a little by 
the summer air. Once on 
a sultry night he thought 
he saw her rocking the 
baby close to the window. 
He slunk into the shadow 
of the opposite walls, and 
did not dare to go by the 
next two nights, lest she 
had seen him and would in- 
terpret his vigil as a weak- 
ening of that iron resolu- 
tion he had pronounced on 
leaving her. 

Reviewing the matter in 
every possible light, Lon 
could never see himself in 
the wrong. It had been 
characteristic of all their 
young, swift-flaming quar- 
rels that both were consti- 
tutionally incapable of see- 
ing themselves in the 
wrong. Their brief wran- 


gles had generally per- 
ished in a sudden up- 








“Theres manny a good 
day’s work in me old 
carcass yet.” 
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springing of mirth or affection, rather 
than in any belief on the part of either 
that the other was right in the matter 
of dispute. 

But this affair of Lily—about that, of 
course, he was conspicuously and in- 
controvertibly right. In the first place, 
was he not a man, and should not a 
man more readily recognize the ear- 
marks of depravity than a good wom- 
an? He had declaimed against Lily’s 
fixed, harsh, high color, her noisy laugh, 
her loud clothes, the very first time he 
had found her seated in the little flat. 
Mamie, of course, had flared up in a 
passion of defense of her friend. She 
had always known Lily, she had- gone 
to school with her, they had worked to- 
gether in the same feather factory ; and 
she wasn’t going to deny her company 
or her house to her friends for anybody 
living. 

Where had Lily been keeping herself 
that Lon had never met her before, 
during the few months of his courtship 
and the year and a half of his mar- 
riage, he wanted to know. She’d been 
in Philadelphia, that’s 
where she had been, and 
Mame would like to know 
if that was a crime. What 
had she been doing in 
Philadelphia? She’d been 
working, That’s what she 
had been doing, and done 
better for herself than 
some that had _ foolishly 
chosen matrimony, as her 
gay attire bore witness. 

“Well,” Lon remembered 
that he had said, “I don’t 
want to see her around 
here any more. She ain't 
the kind that'll do you any 
good; and I don’t want my 
wife having anything to do 
with her—my wife and the 
mother of my child.” 

He remembered how 
pompously he had ended 
his ultimatum. Lon was 
only twenty-three, and the 
fact of his being a husband 
and a father was some- 
thing constantly in his 
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thoughts, adding strut- 
ting importance to his 
gait and sonorousness 
to his language. 

“Whff! That for 
your wife and the 
mother of your child!” 
Mamie had _ promptly 
retorted, “I’d have you 
know that I am a hu- 
man bein’ before I’m 
anybody’s wife, an’ | 
guess my blessed baby 
is much mine as she is 
yours. Mother of your 
child—stuff an’ non- 
sense!” 

“Well, don’t you let 
me see her around 
here again,” Lon had 
reiterated, and had 
stalked out of the 
house. 

But that time he had 
been able to return to 
it—that time, and the 
next, and the next. 
For, of course, Mame 
had defied his author- 
ity and had treated her 
old friend, Lily, with a 
cordiality that was 
grounded in her desire to show Lon her 
independence rather than in any deep- 
seated affection for the slight, pathet- 
ically flamboyant young creature her- 
self, with her appealing, scared eyes, 
her uneasy laughter, and her poor, 
cheap gauds of ornament. 

Mrs. Riley, besought by Lon to in- 
terfere, had shaker her wise gray head. 

“Young folks must fight out their 
own battles,” she declared. ‘‘’Twas the 
way Mamie’s father an’ I did; an’ it’s 
the only way.” 

But she had worn a lengthening face 
as the weeks went by and her daughter 
and son-in-law grew more and more 
irritable with each other, and found in 
every chance word a pretext for a quar- 
_ rel. 

The affair had nearly reached a cul- 
mination of unpleasantness the day 
when Lon had informed his wife that 
he feared the effect of Lily’s influence 
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He had declaimed against Lily’s fixed, 
harsh, high color, her noisy 
laugh, her loud clothes. 
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upon her. He had re- 
turned unexpectedly to 
the flat after going out 
that afternoon, and had 
found the gigk in the 
passage, looking less 
brilliant and dashing 
than she had seemed a 
few months before. 
Something in the way 
in which _ she_ had 
shrunk from his gaze 
and evaded his gruff 
salutation had made 
him more critical of 
her than ever. 

“An honest girl 
hasn’t any need to be 
afraid of people,” he 
had snapped to his 
wife. “People’ll be 
talkin’ about you the 
first thing you know; 
an’ maybe with rea- 
son. There’s something 
wrong with a woman 
that finds her friends 


among the like of 
that.” 
Mamie’s rage had 


unfortunately not de- 
prived her of speech. 
On the contrary, it had winged her 
words with quick-working poison; and, 
when Lon had stamped out of the house 
at the close of their interview, he was 
more sore and angry; yes, and more 
frightened, than he had ever been be- 
fore in his life. He felt a smothering 
sense of hatred against his defiant young 
wife, but it was coupled with a sort of 





horror. What had she meant? How 
dared she talk to him like that? Was 
it possible—was it possible—that she 


really meant the things she said, that 
she was really sorry for her early mar- 
riage, for the years of girlhood trans- 
formed into years of responsibility ? 
Was it possible that she, who had glori- 
fied so in the soft, round health and 
beauty of their child, really felt that 
she had assumed too soon the burden 
of motherhood? His hot, inexperienced 
young brain fairly reeled with question- 
ing. So little wise was he that he never 
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“Td have you know that Iam a human bein’ before I’m anybody’s wife.” 


dreamed of the instinct given to women 
in battle—the instinct blindly and 
meaninglessly to strike at the vulner- 
able places in the armor of their foes. 

Two days later, when a sort of peace, 
or at least a truce, had been patched up 
between them, he had been kept work- 
ing until late in the morning. Conse- 
quently, he had slept late into the after- 
noon; and, when he had arisen, it was 
to find his mother-in-law presiding over 
the neat little flat, and his wife absent. 
Old Mrs. Riley had set before him a 
meal designed to soothe any but the 
most roughened masculine temper, and 
had explained vaguely that Mamie had 
been obliged to go out, but that she 
would soon be in. To Lon’s question 
as to why Mamie had been obliged to 
go out, his mother-in-law had had no 
satisfactory reply; and, though he lin- 


gered around the place until it was al- 
most too late for him to be taken on the 
first shift in the composing room, 
Mamie had not come home. Some of 
the anxiety of affection began to tinge 
Lon’s marital annoyance. 

However, all the misshapen fears 
which had loomed embryonic in his 
mind were nothing to the monstrous 
anger that gripped him when, walking 
reluctantly toward his car, he beheld 
his wife in the embrasure of a doorway 
talking to a young man. He was a 
young rhan whom Lon did not know, 
one to whom he immediately applied 
the epithet “tough”; a tall, swaggering 
fellow, with his hat cocked over one 
ear, and a bright-colored necktie. 

Pride would not permit him to fol- 
low his first primitive impulse, which 
was to cross the street and fell the 
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stranger to the earth—an impulse 
which Lon, short and slight, would have 
found it difficult to put into action. In- 
stead, he walked back home in a blind 
fury, and waited for Mamie. To his 
mother-in-law, tremulously seeking to 
know the reason of his return, he gave 
alarming council—bade her to go to 
church and pray, for the house would 
be no place for her when her daughter 
decided to come in. 

But Mrs. Riley had declined to ac- 
cept the advice, and she was there 
when Mamie ran breathlessly up the 
stairs and into the room with a nervous 
question: “Am I awfully late? Is 
Lon gone?” Lon had answered for 
himself, and, with his first words, the 
girl had changed from an eager, ap- 
pealing human being to a stubborn, 
stony little image of defiance. She 
would not tell him with whom she had 
been talking, or why. Figuratively— 
perhaps literally—she had snapped her 
slender fingers in his face. And, final- 
ly, he had spoken irrevocable words, 
and had gone out of the house, sworn 
never to return to it. 

Well, these daybreak pilgrimages 
that had been going on for six weeks 
now did not indicate, he told himself, 
any weakening in his resolutions. He 
was merely haunting the neighborhood 
in order to have a hint as to whether 
little Rose was well. 

Some nights when, in the composing 
room, he set up paragraphs that told of 
the hot day’s ravages among the chil- 
dren of the tenements, his tongue 
seemed to cleave to the roof of his 
mouth with fright. He refused to al- 
low to himself that he thought at all of 
Mamie, for whom in happier summers 
there had been days with him trolley- 
ing through the near-by country, or 
splashing along near-by beaches. 

And yet, when one early morning 
after a breathless, sweltering night, he 
saw Mamie struggle down the steps of 
the old house with a baby carriage, 
and then bring down little Rose to strap 
into it, and watched her push it through 
the streets out of which yesterday’s 
heat was scarcely yet drawn, it had 
been Mamie’s slight figure, Mamie’s 
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He beheld his wife in the embrasure of a doorway 
talking to a young man. 


pinched face, glimpsed white and hag- 
gard in the dawn, that had almost bro- 
ken his heart. 

She made no sign, as, after the first 
week or two, he had hopefully told him- 
self she would. Part of his pay he sent 
her every Friday night; but he had had 
no acknowledgment of it. At first, the 
fact that it had not-been returned 
seemed a happy augury to him—Mamie 
was so proud that she wouldn’t keep it 
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if she really hated him. But, by and 
by, this faint hope faded. After all, 
she would think it right to take the 
money for little Rose’s sake. He grew 
to be a morose, ashen-faced fellow 
with all the unaccustomed struggle of 
those weeks. 
























































He caught at the old iron rail to steady himself. 
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After a while, it seemed to him that 
if he could only make up with her again 
on any terms, it was as much as he 
would ask. But some dreadful paraly- 
sis of his will made it impossible for 
him to attempt even such a poor recon- 
ciliation. He could no more have made 
the first move than he could have tried 
to lift one of the great buildings that 
cafioned the lower part of the city. A 
weight like theirs seemed to lie upon 
him. 

And, then, one morning, as he crept 
through the early gray, past the dingy 
old house, a sudden sight transfixed 
him, From the doorbell fluttered some- 
thing white. He stood quite still for 
a second, and his heart stopped beating. 
His mind, too, refused to work; and, 
whip it as he would, it would not tell 
him whether another little child beside 
his own lived there. 

Finally, with a strangling cry, he 
shook off the inertia that had bound 
him, and staggered across the street 
and up the steps. He had not reached 
the door when it opened, and, from the 
gloom within, a girlish figure appeared, 
pushing a baby carriage toward the 
steps. 

Some hoarse version of his wife’s 
name sounded on his lips, but her cry, 
“Lon,” was all 
pure rapture. She 
let go the handle 
of the carriage to 
stretch her arms 
toward him, and it 
bumped down the 
steps to the side- 
walk. He caught 
at the old iron rail 
to steady himself, 
and pointed to the 
white badge of 
death. A little pit- 
iful cry came from 
his wife’s lips. 

“Oh, Lon!” she 
half whispered. 
“Poor little baby 
—poor Lily—she 
had nowhere else 
to go. But he mar- 
ried her; he mar- 
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ried her in time! That was what I 
was seein’ him about that. night 
—that awful night you went away. I 
think he means to do right by her now 
—he’s promised to—but, oh, Lon, the 
poor little thing! I wanted to take 
Rose out of the house this mornin’. It 
didn’t seem a right place to keep her— 
our little Rose.” 

He heard himself sobbing, he felt his 
arm tight clasped around his wife’s slim 
shoulders, he felt her hand flutter 
against his cheek. And then he went 
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down the steps and righted the baby 
carriage, while she stole softly into 
the house to bring out little Rose. 

And the old place that had seen so 
much living and dying, so much loving 
and hating, was touched, for a moment, 
with a morning sunbeam as with a 
smile, and brightened, as if it sensed 
again a breath from its old gardens or 
remembered some gracious presence in 
its old, gracious rooms, when the re- 
united lovers walked slowly through the 
empty street to the river. 
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Si. Valentine’s 
T°. postman’s call comes quavering down 
The city street from far away; 
And be her hair of gold or brown 
Her heart makes much ado to-day— 
St. Valentine’s phantastic day! 


She stands beside the window there, 
Thrilled with a glad expectancy ; 

Or love knots blue or verses fair 
She knows not what the thing may be, 
But, oh, the wonder it will be! 


Strange charm of Love’s sweet influence! 
From times whereof the memory fades, 
So stood, with souls in rapt suspense, 
Legions of long-forgotten maids, 
A host of golden primrose maids. 


The damsels of lost chivalry, 
Girls of the distaff and the loom, 
Red-slippered belles who used to be, 
And maids in bonnet strings abloom— 
Their memory’s sweet as clover bloom. 


Upon the storied castle wall, 
sy garden fence or cottage gate, 

How many hearts would rise and fall, 
The while they used to watch and wait 
For what to-day they watch and wait. 


O Valentine, blithe prince of hearts, 
Preceptor of a lover’s bliss, 
There’s magic in thy gentle arts 
To work such miracles as this— 
And thou art saint because of this. 


Wittixm F. McCorMack. 





ARRINGTON’S chivalry was an 
inalienable characteristic; as 
much so as his frank eyes, firm 

chin, and unconquerable shyness. The 
fact that he was forever being betrayed 
into some absurd scrape, thereby, never 
taught him wisdom, and he had _ be- 
come inured to the gibes of scoffers. 

It was he who, seeing an old woman 
standing before him on an L train one 
day, promptly relinquished his seat with 
a bow, from which no deduction was 
made on account of the scandalous 
pinkness of her nose. Whereupon—to 
the intense amusement of the other pas- 
sengers—she insisted upon embracing 
him as a slight token of her (alcoholic) 
gratitude. 

Again, when a highly respectable- 
looking woman accosted him on the 
street one day, with a harrowing tale 
of a lost purse and a distant home to 
which fifty cents would take her, he 
insisted that she should accept a dol- 
lar. She did so, with profuse thanks, 
and assurances of repayment—but Car- 
rington never heard of her more. 





Such episodes furnished the subject 
for endless chaffing on the part of his 
friends, but Carrington took it good- 
naturedly, going on his way, unchanged 
and unchangeable, to the everlasting 
pride of the woman who called him her 
“boy,” and who wondered with mother- 
ly pride if there was ever another like 
him. 

Being the man that he was, it was 
natural that he should be distinctly 
startled at the sight that met his eyes 
when, having let himself into the house 
one midsummer midnight, he entered 
the soft darkness of his chamber. 

The room was at the back of the 
house, on the third floor. As he crossed 
toward the windows, a bright light 
that streamed from the windows of the 
house opposite caught his eye, and he 
stopped in astonishment. 

Owing to the fact that both houses 
had deep extensions, the rooms seemed 
very near together. And in the bright 
light of the one across from him, a 
young woman, whose hair hung in a 
dusky mass over a pink negligée that 
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she wore, paced tumultuously up and 
down, with her hands pressed convul- 
sively to her face. 

As Carrington stood staring at the 
picture before him, the girl sat down 
on the bed, and leaning her head on 
the footboard, gave way to a fit of 
weeping. He could plainly see the 
heaving of her shoulders, and almost 
fancied he could hear her sobs. Then 
he felt a tight feeling about the heart, 
accompanied by a bursting desire to do 
something. But what? 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated, with a 
helpless groan. “If the mater were 
only here!” 

The young woman had risen again, 
and was walking up and down the 
room, wringing her hands and gesticu- 
lating with the unconscious wildness of 
some unbearable pain. Carrington 
ached with sympathy. Surely some- 
body must do something—it was fright- 
ful. Never had he so chafed at the 
conventionalities that hedge life about. 

What could be the matter? Was it 
death, loss, disaster, or what? Was 
some man at the bottom of it—a faith- 
less lover, who had perhaps ridden 
away leaving her to wrestle with a 
breaking heart when she should have 
been getting her beauty sleep? At the 
thought Carrington uttered a profane 
word. Then he fell to wondering where 
her people were; how it happened that 
she had to suffer alone with no one to 
comfort or console her. 

Such thoughts as these and many 
more flashed incoherently through his 
mind, as he watched the girl, his whole 
heart going out in sympathy. Then he 
suddenly recalled the fact that he had 
no right to stand there gaping, and, 
with a shrug of annoyance, he turned 
up the light and pulled down the 
shades. 

“Pretty tough,” he mused, as he pre- 
pared for the night, “for a woman to 
be so wretched as that. Suffering 
should be for men.” Then he fell to 
wondering again what under heavens 
it was all about, and at last turned in 
with a grim feeling that life was not 
all that it should be. 

Tt was late when he awakened the 





next morning, but he took time to throw 
a curious glance at the room opposite. 
The shades were drawn, and it looked 
as peaceful as if its occupant had spent 
the night in rosy dreams, rather than in 
tears and despair. 

“She’s sleeping now, poor girl,” Car- 
rington mused cheerfully, as he tied his 
cravat. ‘Too bad the mater isn’t here, 
though. She might be able to do some- 
thing. That’s a boarding house over 
there, I think.” 

Upon the heels of these reflections 
came an inspiration. He couldn’t help 
smiling to himself as he pictured the 
fun at his expense, should the thing 
ever get out, but he meant to see that 
it never did. Whistling blithely, he 
finished his dressing, ate his breakfast, 
and left the house. 

At the flower shop on the corner, he 
stopped and bought a huge bunch of 
violets, electing, with what he flattered 
himself was great cunning, to take 
them with him. A few blocks down the 
street he entered a hotel, and, provid- 
ing himself with a blank card, wrote 
thereon: 


_ From an unknown friend who was an un- 
intentional spectator of your grief last night. 


He looked at what he had written 
with a discontented frown. It sound- 
ed rather absurd, but for the life of 
him he could think of nothing better. 
“She ought to know that it’s some one 
that’s sorry the world’s cutting up 
rough,” his thoughts ran, as he directed 
the box of violets to “The Occupant of 
Third Floor Extension Room, — West 
—— Street.” “Anyway, she ought to 
understand.” 

With this soothing reflection, he 
called a messenger, dispatched the 
package, and making his way to the 
nearest elevated station was soon snug- 
pled up behind his morning paper on 
the way to business. 

It was his last day in town for weeks, 
and in the pressure of getting his af- 
fairs into shape for. his absence the 
episode was forgotten, only to be re- 
called as he dined alone on the train 
that night, with some misgiving. Com- 
ing back to it with a mind fresh from 
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the world of dollars and cents, the 
whole thing seemed far-fetched and 
ridiculous. He had a cheap sense of 
having behaved with maudlin senti- 
ment, and his one consolation was that 
no one would ever know. 

“Isn’t it too bad,’ remarked his 
mother, whom he joined a day or so 
later, “that I did not get Mary’s letter 
before we left town? A niece of hers 
has gone to New York to cultivate her 
voice, and she bespeaks my kind of- 
fices for her. She'll find New York in 
summer a desolate place, I fear. Don’t 
let me forget to look her up.” 

Thus it came about that from the 
time the Carringtons returned to town 
in the fall, Ruth Parsons became a con- 
stant visitor at their home. Contrary 
to his custom, Dan Carrington did not 
avoid her, as he usually did the young 
girls his mother liked to gather about 
her. There was something different 
about her, something vaguely familiar. 
At times he half fancied he had seen 
her before, but for the life of him he 
could not think where. There was no 
doubt about one thing, however; it was 
worth a fellow’s while to hang about 
when she was there, just to watch the 
upward turn of the corners of her 
mouth, and catch the boyish frankness 
of her gaze. 

It was at one of the cozy little din- 
ners that the three often had together 
that the talk fell upon the selfishness of 
city life. Miss Parsons was speaking. 

“T can’t understand why people call 
this a heartless city,” she said warmly. 
“The nicest thing happened to me last 
summer—the most disinterested, kind 
thing!’ She stopped speaking and 
caught her lip between her teeth, to 
arrest an irresistible smile, and then 
continued reminiscently: “Still, it cer- 
tainly had a humorous side, too!” 

“Tt’s nice to hear some one say kind 
things of New York,” said Mrs, Car- 
rington in her gentle voice. 

“Tell us about it, Miss Parsons,” 
urged Carrington. . 

“Well, you’re not to laugh!” she be- 
gan archly. “Or, at least, not very 
much. I have a sort of tender feel- 
ing about the matter. I love the senti- 
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ment, though I smile at the humor of 
the thing. 

“It was one night last June. I was 
staying at a boarding house in the next 
street—almost opposite here, I should 
fancy.” 

Carrington started. There was 
something about that beginning that 
sent a warm wave over him. But 
pshaw! Of course it could not be! 

“I had a very sensitive tooth filled 
just before I left home, and one night 
about eleven o’clock it began to throb 
and ache, until it seemed to me my jaw 
would be wrenched off. Perhaps I 
would better confess that I don’t bear 
pain very bravely, and that when I’m 
alone I’m a bit given to theatricals. It 
relieves my feelings.” 

Mrs. Carrington’s smiling eyes gave 
assent, 

“On this particular night a half hour 
of that boring pain drove me nearly 
frantic, and I simply raved and tore my 
hair, walked the floor, wrung my 
hands, and otherwise performed, in 
sweet, countrified oblivion of the fact 
that my shade was up!” 

She paused for breath, and Carring- 
ton, whose face was growing momen- 
tarily redder, was the picture of a 
trapped offender. 

“Imagine my astonishment when, 
about noon the next day, I received a 
box of violets with a note expressing 
the sympathy of an unknown friend, 
who had evidently mistaken my tooth- 
ache for real tragedy! I had to laugh, 
of course—but still I thought it was 
lovely !” 

“T hardly think it could have been a 
New Yorker who sent them,” laughed 
Mrs. Carrington, as she left the room. 

“Anyway, I love the man who did 
it!” the girl went on, looking at Car- 
rington with a half-humorous, half-se- 
rious smile. “And some time I hope I 
shall meet him.” 

For once that gentleman forgot his 
shyness. He put down his cigar, and, 
walking around to her side of the ta- 
ble, stood looking down at her with 
quizzical, but pleading eyes. 

“Do you really mean that ?” he asked 
in a low voice. 


























RICKERT is 
brilliant, 

He is engaged to Amy Hilton, 
who thinks she loves him, but does not 
know him as well as she thinks she 


RTHUR 


handsome, 


young, 
and rich. 


does. She is attractive, brilliant, too, 
in her own way, but her sparkle is per- 
haps not quite so noticeable as Ar- 
thur’s. In spite of his riches, Arthur, 
who, like many another brilliant man, 
is extravagant and reckless, lives be- 
yond his means, goes more deeply into 
business deals than he has planned, 
and finds himself in financial trouble. 
Troubles seldom come singly, and, in 
Arthur’s case, they did not diverge 
from their time-honored custom. Ar- 
thur’s other great trouble was an af- 
fair of the heart. He finds himself 
attracted by Barbara. He feels that 
he loves Amy no longer. Was it up 
to him to stick to Amy, and forget 
Barbara, or to tell Amy the truth, and 
break with her? Which would you 
have preferred him to do, had you been 
in Amy’s place? 
@A. 


E know which Amy would have 
preferred, but we are not go- 
ing to tell now. Instead of 

trying to untie the knot, Arthur cut 
it. He didn’t say anything to Amy. 
He didn’t even try to forget Barbara. 
He eloped with her, instead, which, 
some cynics say, is a good way to for- 
get a woman. Anyway, they were 
married, they had a magnificent house, 
not far from where Amy Hilton and 
her brother Lester lived, and—did they 
live happily ever after? 


IRGINIA MIDDLETON has an- 
swered that question and told a 
great many more interesting 

things, besides, in her novel, “The 
Hiltons,” which will appear complete 
in next month’s issue of Smirn’s—the 
April number. If you have read 
SMiru’s in the past, it is not likely that 
you are forgetful of Miss Middleton's 
work, or that she is one of the best 
writers we know of. If you read “The 
Hiltons” next month, you are sure to 
be on the lookout for stories from her 
pen for months to come, and you'll find 
them, too—in Smitn’s. “The Hiltons” 
is one of the best things she has done. 
It has humor, pathos, heart interest, 
and dramatic force. It is a story of 
love and business, and we don’t know 
of two more interesting things. 


@a. 


») 


WO lecturers once visited a cer- 
tain town, One was modest, un- 
assuming, evidencing in his own 

proper person all the charms of pa- 
tient merit. He said that any accom- 
modations would do for him; he didn't 
want any fuss made about his arrival; 
he trusted to the merits of his lecture, 
and didn’t want any glory that it 
wouldn’t bring him. The other lec- 
turer may have had merit, but it was 
of the impatient variety. He wanted 
a brass band, the best accommodations. 
in town, and all the disturbance pos- 
sible on his account. Next month, 
preaching from his pulpit in Smirn’s, 
Charles Battell Loomis will tell you, 
in a little lay sermon, the story of the 
two lecturers. He will also point a 
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moral and adorn a tale. Watch for 
him. Loomis used to be—he is yet— 
a lecturer himself, and knows all the 
inside tricks of his nefarious calling. 


@a, 
ARY HEATON VORSE has 
7 written an unusually interest- 


ing story for next month's 
Smiti’s. It is called “Where’s Ann?” 
Ann is a veritable tomboy of a girl. 
She is freckled, long-legged, adoles- 
cent, and of an adventurous and active 
temperament. She is not strikingly 
pretty or ladylike. But many a gos- 
ling has blossomed forth into a mag- 
nificent swan, and Ann has potentiali- 
ties. She is worth reading about. You 
may hear more about her some day; 
but, at any rate, you'll find enough to 
interest and delight you in the April 
number. 

ea. 


O you know any girl who wastes 
all her sweetness on a pet dog 
and shamefully neglects the eli- 

gible and deserving males in her vicin- 
ity? There are such. We have met 
them, but the disease is sometimes cur- 
able. Read “The Case of Heracles” in 
next month’s issue of this magazine. 
The story was written by Helen Cham- 
pion Green, and the dog in the case 
was fat, fuzzy, and ill tempered. The 
illustrations, by Sigurd Schou, have 
caught its expression to a nicety, and 
will tell you more about the true in- 
wardness of the noble animal than we 
could explain if we used up another 
page talking about him. He was truly 
a remarkable beast, and inspired affec- 
tion in those about him, irrespective of 
sex. 
@aA 


OU have the first installment of 
“The Reminiscences of Katie” 
in the present issue of the mag- 

azine, and we know that you must have 
read it and enjoyed it before you 
turned to these pages. We hope and 
trust, indeed, that you have read and 
liked everything in the number ere this, 
Katie always finds life interesting, and 


the disclosures of domestic secrets she 
has in store for next month are even 
more entertaining and more worth 
reading than her first batch. 

HERE was a circle of folks who 
considered themselves very lit- 
erary and artistic. There was 

a fat, earnest girl who belonged to 
the circle. Also, there was a pale poet 
of passion, a pink-cheeked policeman, 
and a patrol wagon. These are some 
of the ingredients used by Lola Ridge 
in making the funny story which she 
has written for the April Smiru’s— 
““Arabella’s Chance.” There is another 
uproarious story by Holman F. Day, 
and as there is a sequel to follow it in 
May, we are especially anxious that 
you should not miss it. In “Prince 
Wujoud and the Et Ceterys,” Mr. Day 
will tell you of a mysterious showman 
of foreign extraction, and, presumably, 
royal blood, who visited Scotaze, and of 
his dealings with Hiram Look, ex-cir- 
cus man, and Captain Sproul, who for- 
merly followed the sea. 


SA. 


HERE is a strong, serious story of 
Western life in the same num- 
ber, by Vachell, who wrote the 

very successful novel, “Her Son.” Also, 
there is a touching and dramatic love 
story by Temple Bailey, called ‘“Simon- 
etta.”’ Then there are some funny 
poetry by Wallace Irwin and a good 
story by Allan Updegraff. 


HE things we have just told you 
have occurred to us while glan- 
cing over the table of contents 

for the April SmitH’s. We know 
everything in it, and we know of noth- 
ing we could spare or nothing we could 
crowd in to make the magazine better. 
It has tears in it, and laughter, but the 
tears are not bitter and the laughter is 
never cynical. Also, it has variety and 
interest, and is not at all unsuitable 
for April weather. We hope that you 
will enjoy reading it as much as we 
have. 
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These mattresses cost $30.00 regularly and are in every way as great, if not ' 
REGULAR greater bargains than those sold last year at special price of $18.50. If you SPECIAL 
PRICE were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. PRICE 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


In the course of our enormous business, hundreds of ticking + ts late. Wetake 
this annual opportunity to move them. You get the financial benefit—we clear our stock. j 





Luxurious French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two.parts as desired. 
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Coverings, beautiful 
Mercerized French Art 
Twills, finest quality, 
pink, blue, yellow, green 
or lavender, plain or fig- 


Mattresses are all full 
double-bed size, 
4 ft.Gin.wide, 6ft.4 in. long, 
in one or two parts, round 
corners, 5-inch inseamed 


Filling is especially selected Ostermoor 
Sheets, all hand-laid, closed within ticking 
entirely by hand sewing. 


Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. more 
than regular. 








borders, French Rolled 
Edges, exactly like illus- 
tration. Built in the 
daintiest possible man- 
ner by our most expert 
specialists. 





Price $182 Each 


(in one or two parts) 











From Your Ostermoor Dealer 


Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, 45 Ibs., in 














two parts, costs $15.50. The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches Bui 
thicker, weighs 15 ibs. more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges— uilt— 
closer tufts, finer covering, and is much softer and far more resilient. Not 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘‘The Test | Stuffed 
of Time,’’ a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely 


illustrated ; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
216 Elizabeth Street New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


RP” When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of coler of cover- 
ing, in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 


TRADE-MARK 
Uf you are willing to risk the delay write for samples. et 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF, 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





ured. High-grade, dust- 
proof Satin Finish Tick- 
ing, striped in linen effect 
or the good old-fashioned 
blue and white stripe 
Herring-bone Ticking. 








Good-bye.” 


Or if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid, same day check is received by us. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The ob is limited. 
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That one word sums up 
the advantages of buying 


Uneeda Biscuit. 
You're sure of their qual- 





ity—sure of their flavor— 
sure Of their goodness— 
sure of their cleanness and 
freshness. Be sure to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 





ro 
a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company 


With the coming of 1910, THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY has rounded out a century of business history. That means something 
in the hazardous business of fire insurance, for four out of every five companies organized 
in this country have either failed or retired. It means unshaken stability. The smoke 
of every great American conflagration has darkened the sky over the Hartford’s head. 
In San Francisco alone it paid ten millions. But emerging triumphant from the ordeals 
of 100 years, it enters its second century stronger than ever. 

Unshaken stability for a century is no mean henttage, but age is venerable only when 
adorned with honor. Honor implies more than honesty. It is the quality which impels an 
institution to meet every obligation, not only with promptness and exactness, but with 
fairness and a spint of equity. That is the Hartford’s record in the past, its aim to-day 
and its ideal for the future. Its policies afford unsurpassed indemnity, and by co- 
operating with its patrons to lessen fire dangers, it offers continuous service. Its business, 
scattered among more than 15,000 communities throughout this great land, is the largest 
of any fire insurance company in America. Its agents are everywhere. 


Insure in the Hartford 
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“lin Going to Make You 


Just Another Instance 


This illustration tells the story of the promotion of an I.C.S. man. Not an isolated 
case, by any means, but one of thousands of which the I. C. S. has record, and which 
are — OLUNTARILY added to by students at the rate of over 300 every month. 
During November the number was 375. Read what ‘‘the man who was promoted” himself 
says about it, and take his letter as proof of what the I. C. S. can do for you. 





July 16, 1909. 
foternational Correspondence Schools, 

Scranton, Pa. 

Gentlemea:— 

“It was the 26th day of June the Manager sent for me to come to his private office. Asl 
made my way fo the office | was thinking what I could have done to be discharged. I was receivec 
with a friendly ‘sit down, Dave.’ At the time | was working on repair work and was as greasy as 
grease and flour would make me. | cannot express my surprise when the Manager said: ‘I have had 
my eye on you for along time and! am going to make you Superintendent. Will you take the place ?’ 

“‘As a miller and mechanic the teaching in my Course is the most instructive study or infor- 
mation that | have come in contact with.’’ 

DAVID H. RUNION, 
1031 Polk Street, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


the ‘‘just so much a week, and no more”’ limit—your success in life assured—regardless of your 
age, Occupation, address, how much or how little you earn, or how much or how little 
spare time you have at your disposal. So long as you can read and write, the way is open. 


Through I. C. S. help your pay envelope can be fattened—your job advanced far beyond 


oe Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT 


of [. C€. S. Success 


Mark the attached coupon—(doing so costs only the posmer} —and learn how the 
I. C. S. can better your job and salary—just as it lifted Wm. S. Shull, Jr., Atlantic ge De 
elevator boy to Architect’s Assistant; Charles E. Foster, Valley Forge, R. I., from_clerk to 
Draftsman; Robt. A. Klassen, El Paso, Texas, from chainman to Construction Engineer ; 
Wm. A. Robertson, New Orleans, from — to Chief Engineer; H. E. Boughton, Cleve- 
land, from lathe-hand to Superintendent; Albert J. 
Thomas, Corinth, N. Y., from plumber’s helper 
to Master Plumber; Clifford A. Ray, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., from apprentice to Machine 
Designer ; Fred. E. Robertson, Vancouver, B. C., 
from carpenter to Superintendent; and so 
on, ever the a of MAKING GOOD— 
PROMOTION—MORE MONEY. - 


SUCCESS TO YOU. 


The coupon is the key to your success. If 
you think you haven’t the time or means at your 
disposal, let the I. C. S. decide it for you. A way 
will be made for you. So = as you can read 
and write the road is open. arking the coupon 
doesn’t obligate you to spend a penny. 


Don’t argue—but MARK THE COUPON. 


















LOS ea a he SOW ek Bee aie ae we oe “ 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 899.D, Scranton, Pa, 


Please explain, without further obligation on m 
ret. how I can qualify for the ee. which 
have marked X. 
































Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Wonderful Business Story 


We have told in a book—which we ask you to send for—one of the 
greatest business stories ever told. A story of how John N. Willys 
stepped in two years to the topmost place in motordom. Of how 
Overland automobiles rose in 24 months to this year’s sale of $24,000,000. 
How a factory has grown like magic to a payroll of 4,000 men—to a 
daily output of 30 carloads of automobiles. And how a large part of 
the demand of the country has been centered around one remarkable car. 























The Discovery 


Here is an outline of the story—just enough 
to make you want it all. 

Two years ago, Mr. John N. Willys was a 
dealer in automobiles. There came to him 
one day a remarkable car—evidently the crea- 
tion of a mechanical genius. The simplest, 
sturdiest, smoothest-running car that anyone 
around there had seen, 

The name of the car was the Overland. And 
the price—then, $1,250—was as amazing as 
the car itself. 

The sale of this car spread like wildfire. 
Each car sold brought a call for twenty others 
like it. Old and new motor car owners came 
by the score to deposit advance money—at- 
tracted by the Overland’s matchless simplicity. 

But the cars did not come. And when Mr. 
Willys went to the makers he found them on 
the verge of receivership. 

The genius which had created this marvel- 
ous car could not finance the making in the 
face of the 1907 panic. 





The New Start 


Mr. Willys in some way met the overdue 
pay roll—took over the plant—and contrived 
to fill his customers’ orders. 


Then the cry came for more cars from every 
place where an Overland had been sold. As 
the new cars went out the demand became 
overwhelming. The factory capacity was out- 
grown in short order. Then tents were 
erected. 

Another factory was acquired, then another; 
but the demand soon outgrew all three. 

During the next fiscal year these factories 
sent out 4,075 Overland cars. Yet the de- 
mand was not half supplied. 

Dealers fairly fought for preference. Buy- 
ers paid premiums. None could be content 
with a lesser car when he once saw the Over- 
land. 

All this without advertising. About -the 
only Advertising the car ever had was what 
users told others. 








Overland Model 38_Price, $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch 
wheel base. Made also with single rumble seat, double 


rumble seat and Toy Tonneau at slightly additional cost. 


Overland Model 40—Price, $1, 250 
40 h. p.—112-inch Wheei Base 


All Prices Include Magneto 


Members of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Pope-Toledo Plant 


Mr. Willys’ next step was to buy the Pope- 
Toledo factory—one of the greatest automo- 
bile plants in the country. This gave him 
four well-equipped factories—just 16 months 
from his start. 

But the Toledo Plant wasn’t sufficient. So 
he gave his builders just 40 days to complete 
an addition larger than the original factory. 

Then he equipped these buildings with the 
most modern machinery—with every conceiv- 
able help and convenience—so that cars could 
be built here for less than anywhere else. 

Now 4,000 men work on Overland cars. 
The output is valued at $140,000 per day. The 
contracts from dealers for this season’s de- 
livery call for 20,000 cars. 

Now this man has acquired 23 acres around 
his Toledo plant. And his purpose is to see— 
from this time on—that those who want Over- 
lands get them: 





Marvelous Sales 


Dealers had ordered 16,000 of the 1910 Over- 
land models before the first car was delivered. 
That means that each Overland sold the pre- 
vious year had sold four others like it. 

And without any advertising. 

This year’s Overland sales will exceed $24,- 
000,000. Yet the Overland is but two years 
old. 





The $1,000 Overland 


This year an Overland—better than. last 
year’s $1,250 car—is being sold for $1,000. 





Overland Model 41—Price, $1,400 
40 h. p.—112-inch Wheel Base—5 passengers 
and Full Lamp Equipment 
Licensed under Selden Patent 





That is because the tremendous production 
has cut the cost 20 per cent. 

A 25 horsepower car, capable of 50 miles 
an hour, for $1,000, complete with lamps and 
magneto. Never did a maker give nearly so 
much for the money. 

There are higher-powered Overlands for 
$1,250—$1,400—$1,500. They are just as 
cheap in comparison as the $1,000 model. 

The Overlands are unique in simplicity. 
They operate by pedal control. A ten-year-old 
child can master the car in a moment. 

They are made in the same factory, and by 
the same men as made the Pope-Toledo—a 
$4,250 car. The reason for the price lies in 
the production of 125 cars per day. 


Get the Whole Story 


Send me this coupon to get the whole story, 
told in a fascinating book. Learn about the 
car which in two years captured so large a part 
of the whole trade of the country. See what 
has done this—what there is in the Overland 
to make it the most desired car in existence. 
Please cut out this coupon now. 








F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 31 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the book. 

















Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





Overland Model 42—Price, $1,500 
Either Touring Car or Close-Coupled Body 
Top, Glass Front and Gas Tank are Extras 
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Brass-Craft' 


OUTFIT FREE 


033 -y Brass-Craft is the most 

ular and valuable Art of the 
4 time, and with our stamped 
articles and simple instruc- 
tions, materials costing only 
a trifle can quickly be worked 
up into articles worth many 




















Let us send ot Lig Complete out consisting of BR 
D an 
e ing Powd ler, i peckase mor | Piece Ba 
complete material for B: | 
Calendar (see illustration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 
ood P. Round-! Brass T: rass aad | 





FREE and propel. to anyone sending us 25 cents to pay 
cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG SM 2 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brase-Craft for use, orna- 
ment or profit, The above outfit offer is made for 1 a a limit 

time only to quickly introduce our splendid line of Brase- 

goods and distribute our New Catalog. Write '° 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Nid-deaholamel—larks 


| y 

Wr\ Wd Ls Looks like a diamond—wears like a diamond 
~—brilliancy guaranteed forever—stands fil- 
LEEDS ba ing like a diamond-stands heat like a dia- 
mond—has no paste, foil or artificial backing. 
Set only in solid gold mountings. 1-20th the 
cost of diamonds. A marvelously recon- 
structed gem. Notanimitation. Sentona 
proval. Write for our catalog, it’s free. No 
canvassers. ELRY CO., 437 
N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS. 














SHORTHAND <j 
IN 30 DAYS § 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com 
only thirty days. You san learn in spare time in poy 
ome, no a Sees where you live. No need to 
8 


to spend monehe 


‘use. arn and you oe the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 

The best system for etenographers, By secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and Law 
ers, ministers, t physici y -*- folk and 
usiness men_and women may now learn short 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily Destine aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold hig = aoe le positions 
everywhere. Sendto- day for booklets, fos monials, etc 
CHICA ‘ORRES' IOOLS 


"4 jeago Opera House Block, Chie: 
Ll 














THE TITUS MAIL SYSTEM 


MADE THESE MEN STRONG 

You can improve your health and 
increase your strength just as these men, 
Messrs. W. Menke and W. Lloyd, have 
done by means of my course of 
physical culture. 

Whether you are strong or delicate, 
muscular or frail, my course of physical 
culture will increase your store of 
health and_ strength. OU do it all 
YOURSELF, and you carry out the 
training in your home. Mine is the 
s dea’ along the lines of which 

dow, Sandow and every other 

acer man was trained. It has increased 

the strength and development of the strong and gives health, 
strength and endurance to the weak. 


INCREASE YOUR VITALITY 
by this method. I guarantee by my mail course to increase your 
weight, double your strength, broaden your shoulders and improve 
your physical development, general health and vitality. ! HAVE 
NEVER HAD A DISSATISFIED PUPIL. My school has been open for 
seventeen years. It is the best attended in New York. Moderate 
Prices for Personal Instruction. 

I give my instruction by mail very successfully. It is not expensive. 
Write me enclosing a 2-cent stam d I will show you what | 
have done for others and what my course will positively ‘do for you. 

Special mail course for wome 


PROF. H. E. TITUS, Titus Building, 156-158 E. 23rd Street, New York 


£ Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen vara from $1,000 to $25,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 600,000 Satarek in the United 
States and Canada. £ he demand for gooa Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We a teach you to be que 
by mail and assist you to get a good poettion.. 
maintain the largest FREE ‘EMPLOYMENT BU- 
REALU in the world and receive calls for thousands of 
poems We haveassisted thousands of other men to 
secure g ood postions and better | salaries and we can 
help you. of our who formerly 
earned $25 to $75a month have since earned f from $100 to 
as high as $1,000 amonth and Th 

now open. If you want to secure one of them at increase 
your earnings, our free book ‘*A Knight Of the Grip’ willshow 
_. you how. Write (or call) for it today. Address nearest office 
Boyt. 405, NATIORAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Atlanta, 



















mee oF “Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 
pens at a moderate price. Indispen- 


sable when traveling. 
$4.00 
SET 


Agents 
Wanted 









By mail, 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 
J. ULLRICH & C9. 
Manufacturers 


607 Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 








1, $15.00 


No. 103 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.00 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING 

These Gems are Chemical White Sapphires and can’t be told 
from diamonds except by an expert. So hard they can’t be filed, 
so will wear forever and retain brilliancy. We leat ha to see 
these gems—we will pay all expenses for you to see the 

OUR PROPOSITION—We will send you either reas or stud il- 
lustrated—by express C. O. D. all charges prepaid—with priv ilege of 
examination. If you like it, pay the expressman—if you don't, return 
it to him and it won't cost you a cent. Fair proposition, isn'tit? All 
mounted in solid gold, diamond mountings. Send for Booklet. 

WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., P.O.Box 7411, INDIANAPOLIS, IN 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Get Our New Book of Plans 


“Low Cost Modern Homes” §°,2%, 5 Siver 


Contains over one hundred new designs of practical homes, 
from $1,500 to $3,000, giving floor plans, exterior views, cost of 
each house and igi of plans. This book sells regularly for 


$1.00, but you can get it for 25 cents and 10 cents postage. 

Ge oun me tits ny tiie enbe pauhay 7 becod and guar- 
antee satisfaction. have planned over 6,000 homes throughout 
the world, and in ale case saved money for our customers. 


Domino 








Design brlee 52—Costin about $2,200. ong Plans 
f this House, Complete, for only $10.00 
“Palatial Moder Homes.”’—Contains double houses, flats and 
large dwellings, from $3,500 to $20,000. Sent for 25 cents and 
12 cents postage. 
“Cottages and Bungalows.”—This book has 68 designs of small 
houses costing $300 to $9,000, and will be mailed to any address 
, for 2% cents and 5 cents postage. 
' “California Bungalows.”—Contains 60 first-class bungalows, 
; from $500 up. The best book of its kind published. Price, 25 
cents and 5 cents postage. 
OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, $1.00 


Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to “Art in Architec- 
ture,” a monthly magazine devoted to the home. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SONS, Architects 
1039 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AR © Beas ww 


THE 1910 YALE woroxcycie 


Assures you speed, comfort, nen and lowest 
re — cost. 





The Yale holds the world’s vena for for We 
The Yale Twin instantly established a new era for 
motorcycles in sport or business. 65 miles an hour if 
you wish, Comfort and safety secured by the long 
wheel base and low center of gravity. Motor unsur- 
assed. V leather belt and Bosch magneto. Abso- 

Lisely reliable and most economical. 

RIDE A YALE—THEY NEVER FAIL 


334 H. P. Yale Motorcycles $200 
With Herz Magneto $235 

We also build Yale and Snell bicycles—standard 
for 20 years. 
Immediate Deliveries. Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory. 

Write today for full descriptive matter. 

THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY 
1721 Fernwood Ave., - Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what J asked for. Good-bye,” 
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2<GEVEN UNPREJUDICED PERSONS 
a besides others who might be ac- 
cused of prejudice, have used 
the words ‘Unquestionably the 
greatest detective story we ever 
read’? in commenting on ‘‘Britz, of Head- 
quarters,’’ by Hilary Blake, in People’s Ideal 
Fiction Magazine for March. The seven are 
men and women of sound judgment, to whom 
the manuscript was submitted before publica- 
tion. Doubtless, before long, not merely seventy 
times seven, but many hundreds of thousands 
of people will agree with them, after read- 


0} 
| 
fl ing the story. The possibly prejudiced per- 





sons are the editorial staff of the magazine, and 
the publishers who are going to produce the story 
in book form. Be sure to get the March number 
of People’s Ideal Fiction Magazine before the 
extra large edition is exhausted; otherwise, you 
will have to wait until spring to get the book. 


TT 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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BIG SPECIAL This Month 1 4 50 
17- JEWEL ELGIN only ‘ 
éf Let me 72224,i2:8 


Grade 17-Jewel Eigin Watch 
in Hand Engraved Case on 


FREE TRIAL 
P. $. HARRIS, “s ho oo 40s $ 4 P oo A Vi on th 


President Harris-Goar Co. 
The louse that sells more} ‘9M You assume no risk whatever in dealing with us, because, 


Eigin cave tchee nem °"”| before you buy or pay one cent, we place the watch right in your 


other firm in the world. 

own hands and let it do its own talking. You are to be the judge. 
Ask Security eres __ just plain honesty among 
We No and No Int t men. Our Elgin Watches 
are so well known and our CREDIT PLAN so easy, that no matter where you 
live, or how small your wages, we will trust a so that you and every 
honest man and woman can own a High-Grade lgin Watch in a beautiful 
Guaranteed 25-year Gold Case and wear it while paying for it in such small 
eyes that you never miss the money. Write today for our Big Free 
‘atch Catalog. It tells all about our easy credit plan and how we send 
Elgin 19-Jewel B. W. Raymond and 21 and 23-Jewel Elgin Veritas everywhere 
in the world, on free trial, without security or one cent deposit. Guaranteed 

to pass any Railroad Inspection. WRITE TODAY. A postal will do. 


cme econ CO. 1464 Walnut Street, oor = iy Mo. 




















SAVES TIME 


TO BUY OR SELL 
THE 


seed] ||k ABOSTO 
eed | (i JGARTER. 





BICYCLE ML jaaeae 


a Wi (Cme7-V agi) ae ov er 
The Most Durable guy 
25C Card Made. 


More Sold Than All 
(Ohdal-aacm Cxelialoyial-ae 


CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 


OF ANY DEALER, ANYWHERE 


PE. or Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Bilk, 50c. 
° Mailed on Receipt of Price 











| 
OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES, || _ GEORGE FROST CO 


OYLE UP TO DATE 
IN STAMP IR 3 SEALS FROM CON MAKERS, BOSTON 


R 6 FLAP ENOS OF BICYCLE CASES 
LAYING CARI CINCINNATI USA OVER 30 YEARS THE STANDARD 








ALWAYS EASY 
Tall the anbatitutor: ‘No. thank vou. J want what I asked for. Good-bve.” 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 
on the market. Next issue of SMITH’S closes February 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
ean make two an_ hour; work 
sent oo aid to reliable women. 
Send i envelope for informa- 
tion to t versal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the [age ened Handle 
Pocket —_ Bi nub commission paid. 
From $' a month can be 
made. Write: Rng terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 


ELECTRIC GOODS. Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert a 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 23 
describing questions and _ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. rite now. To 
Givil Service School, W ashington, D.C. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or > yo time. We tell you how. Ver 




















fit. Everything furnished. 
0 Catalog outtit proposition. Write at 
once for our ‘‘Starter’’ and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
el gent income assured right 
to act as our representative 

after —s our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
eens. hg R. Marden, Pres., The 
at’l. Co Real Estate Co. SS Suite 
338 a hg Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HOW4&WOMEN CAN MAKE BIG 
MONEY. We ge the greatest and 
easiest selling proposition ever 
offered. Big ab w ith little selling 
effort. Liberal treatment. Samples on 
petra! Can be handled in spare 

e. Write for particulars. . ee 
Taft & Co.. Philadelphia. 








Tell the substitutor: 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. [ Busin ess Opportuni tis es 





AGENTS to sell Ladies Noveit. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn ‘Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & rient Novelt. A&k for Cat. 
S. Bonan,Dep.D. 148 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 








$2,000 TO $5,000 YEARLY in real 
estate and brokerage business; we 
will teach you how by mail, appoint 
you our special re resentative, co- 
operate with and ~4 ose make 
noney; valuable boo ree. The 
H. W. Cross Co., 209 Times Build- 
ing, New York. 





25c, views 1c. 30 days credit. S 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Dept. 1158, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


$5000.00 in prizes to Davis agente; 
not only ee, i profits for 
selling our High Grade Soaps and Toi- 
let Specialties, but continued service 
rewarded by a share of our profits 
in premiums. That makes Davis 
agents “go some.” $15.00 to $25.00 
weekly easily made—$100.00 by 
hustlers. Illustrated catalogue and 

rofit-sharing plan free. Davis Soap 

Yompany, 19 Union Park Court, 
Chicago. 








AGENTS:—I point the way to 
success to any agent who _ will 
follow my course. I have shown 
thousands how to make money. I 
can show You. goods and 
business methods have litted mort- 
gages, built homes and scattered 
age gl everywhere. Write to-day 
or the “Sayman Plan” and_ Free 
Samples. Sayman Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





LIVE MEN: If you are making less 
than $25 weekly send your dress 
quick. If you have a horse and buggy 
or bicycle you can use, all the better. 
We teach you. You can start right 
where you live, You owe it to your- 
self to investigate this opportunity 
and let us prove that we can better 

our condition.The Thomas Sempany, 

74 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 





WANTED Immediately.—Railway 
Mail Clerks. Many Spring Examina- 
tions. Commencement salary $800. 
Preparation free. Write fmmedintely 
for schedule showing examination 

laces. Franklin Institute, Dept. O05, 

ochester, N. Y. 


GENTS, Male and Female, can 
a... from $10 to $15 sd selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For a ~~ 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. 








LEARN Salesmanship; earn:$1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish Ppoeaned 
positions whére they can earn $100 
month while studying. Practical School 
of Salesmanship,D15,New Haven,Conn 





GET away from Wage gotta © The 
Booster Magazine shows you how to 
start in business for yourself, with 
little or no investment. Two issues 
10c. Booster Magazine, 341 Dearborn 
St., Dept. 103, Chicago. 





Amusements & Games 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes.Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. S. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you’ know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
1267 Broadway, 








eral Acoustic Co., 
New York City. 


For Men 








SUPERBA CIGARS. Hand made, 
full Havana flavor. 5% inches of de- 
light. 100 prepaid, $2.46. i 
gins Co.,413 Herman St. Titnatenal 


Kennels 








BLOODHOUNDS, Foxhounds, Nor- 
wegian Bearhounds, Irish Wolfhounds, 
Deerhounds. Catalog 4-cent stamps. 
Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 








Poultry 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Poultry, 1910 Calendar, 200 pages, 
150 engravings, 30 fine colored plates. 
Gives low prices for stock, eggs, ae 
hators. ete. Only10c, postpaid. B 
Greider, Box 88,.Rheems,. Pa., 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Musical Instruments 


GENUIN AR 
grade upright a Slightly cased 


ee Steinways from $350 
up; 5 Lyon & Healys —— $250 up; 
7 Washburns from $200 up; 4 Knabes 


from $250 up; 5 Ghickeringe from 
$250 up; also good second-hand Up- 
rights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full particulars. Cash or two years’ 
time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams St., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on 
approval. Fullest guarantee with 





every piano. 
Music 


WRITE Plays and Po geod Songs. 
Write for particulars of music pub- 
lishing propositions. Our latest in- 
struction books, “The Song Writers 

Guide,” and “The Art of Playwriting” 
mailed anywhere, $1.00each. Jerome 
H. Remick & Co., 131 W. 41st St., N. Y. 


SONG POEMS. Do You Want Yours 
Published? Then get Good Music to 
it by a first-class, well-known Com- 
poser, and double your royalties. Full 
particulars, advice, criticism and revi- 
sion—free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
15 years reputation. Arthur A, Penn, 
36 Childs Building, 34th Street, New 
York City. 

SONG POEMS Wanted for publica- 
tion. With or without music. All sub- 

ects. Original A fortune in a “hit.”’ 
ominion Pub’s, 60 W. 25th. New York. 




















Pictures 


THE LATEST PICTURE HIT, ““My 
Champagne Girlie.’”’ 8x16,in 15 colors. 
Delightfulfor your “Den.” Sent with 
100 other “catchy” art ideas upon 
— of Ten 2 cont stamps. Union 

Art Co., P5; 81 Pine; New York. 


Photo Copies 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others Patents 
us advertised free in 
gress; sample _ free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 857 “F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I fg steed patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three books for Inventors mailed on 
ey ee e. = cents stamps. R.S8. 

, Dept. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Eotabl shed 1869. 


PATENT WHAT BEY INVENT. 
One Client Made $85,000 Last Year. 
Our free books tell What to Invent and 
how to obtain a Patent;Write for them. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to pa- 
tentability. We woe tte py patent 
for sale free. Woodw Chandlee, 
Reg’st’dAttys, ae St.Wash.D.C. 


Typewriters 


TY PEW RITERS—ALL MAKES. 
Only machines equal to new handled, 
so slightly used they cannot be distin: 
guished from new. Rented every- 
pga $3 monthly; first six payments 

pply if you desire to purchase. 
Write vor catalog and sample of writ- 
ing showing net prices of each ma- 
chine, proving that we can save you 
3 iy cent. from manufacturers 
rices. writer ee Co., 171 
Ate: ly ew York 


Cuba Lands 

















CUBA—10 acres $250. Best soil. 
Ideal climate. Abundant rainfall. 
Pocket map free. Sanderson, 


Palace Bldg., Minneapolis. 





PHOTOS—One dozen cabinet size 
or Photo Post Cards copied from any 
photograph for 50c. postpaid. Sam- 
ples and catalog for stamp. Photo 
reproductions of all descriptions. 
Repro Photo Co., 259 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 





Real Estate 


_20-ACRE POULTRY FARM for 

Sale. Well stocked and equipped and 
vaying. Write Tri-States ‘oultry 
arm, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


225 





Seeds 


HENDERSON’S SEEDS fron tn 
introduce our new 1910 seed catalo 
“Everything for the Garden’ ( 00 
pages, 700 engravings, devoted to 
vegetables and flowers) we will send 
free to = one mentioning this 

ding ten cents in 
stamps, the Oatalogue ‘and our famous 
50-cent Henderson collection of flower 
and garden seeds. Also our new book- 
let “Garden Guide and Record” a book 
of condensed cultural instructions 
which we believe to be one of the 
most useful we have ever issued. 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 
Cortlandt St., New York City. 











Ornamental Fences 





BUY No Fence till you have seen our 
Complete Metal Fence Catalog. Hun- 
dreds of styles, including finest orna- 
mental designs; other kinds cheaper 
than wood. Get Free Catalog and 
Factory Price. Ward Fence Co., Box 
173, Decatur, Ind. 





Miscellaneous 


FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 
= something that will save your 
ealth, time and money. It’s eas 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edwar 

Cook, 5 Wichita, Kansas. 


MAGNETISM Wins Every Time. No 
difference what you want, try it. 128 
page book 25c. Circular free. Science 

ust., S.J. 32 Monroe St., Chicago. 


RIGGS DISEASE. Spongy, reced- 
ing gums, ulcerated sore mouth from 
— pressure and loose teeth from 
gzs Disease quickly relieved by 
Gait 8 Anti-Riggs. One month’s treat- 
ment $1.00, prepaid express. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Call’s Anti-Riggs 
Co., No. 400 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 


IF YOUR EYES ARE WEAK OR 
Troublesome the Ideal Sight Re- 
storer will correct them. It gives a 
gentle massage, restoring the normal 
€ fireulation of the blood without touch- 
ing the eye itself, and is sent on 10 
days’ trial. Ilustr: ‘ated Treatise 161B. 
on the Eyes Free on request. The Ideal 
Co., 134 West 65th St., New York 




















OFTIS 
SYSTEM 


SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR THIS ages 


AND WATCH CREDIT uo 
OROS.468. Dept, (555 93t098 


Our prices the lowest. Asa good ee nothing is safer 
St. Louis, Mo, | It increases in value 10 to 20% anni 


tores: Pittsburg, Pa., and 





Mk fine Genuine Diamond Rings, ladies’ or gentlemen’s. These are brilliant gems, 
$35, $50 and $75. se r beautiful catalog containing over 1,500 illustrations. Whatever you sel: 
f THE OLD RELIABLE Omsannan a | If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal monthly ype 
itis sg Tena 


specially priced at 
ject therefrom we sen 


an a Diamond. 









7h WANT 


Ranger” 


bicycle furnished 


IN EACH TOWN 
and district to ride and 


i exhibit a sample 1910 


everywhere are making money fast. rite 


Ay sues for full partioutare and special pred "NO MONE EY ‘REQUIRED until ys receive and approve of 






your bicycle. 






a pair of 


cycles at lower pri 
DI ALERS, you can nig om eek les 
SECOND opened, eleven. 


We shi 


he a — cost 

















LeS—a limited acaias aye n in trade by o 
in list mailed 


oF ie COASTER TER BRAKE i eer ana tan tubes, 


Large Catal 


rear wheels, Ses tubes, demon. cyclometers, 
pri 





MEAD CYGLE Co. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





behind your bicycle. 
€ "anail you receive our es a cal ae 













to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, yy 
freight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle ‘and put 
it to hem J test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 


y io’ FE ACTO back to us at mnt 6 ex 
OW FACTORY PRICES \\:: 


buying oa of ¥ and have the 


nse and you will not be out one cent. 


urnish the highest grade teigpetes t it is possible to make at one small profit 


‘ou save $00,» to 2 Sa mid pypen’ ‘s Fa 
bicycle or 
eard of 


ires — a aout at oer abe 
when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models a 
] ny vou wit BE ‘astouisi the wonderful low prices we can make you. We sell the hi ee grade. 
factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. 


‘our own name plate at double our prices. 
ur Chicago retail stores will be 


ICYCLE 
Orders filled the day received. 
closed out at once, 


parts, repairs and everything in the 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 


@ great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a 


Dept. R-110, CHIGAGO, ILL. 


Good-bye.” 
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RHEUMATISM 


Don’t Take Medicine—Let Me Send You My 
Dollar External Remedy That is Curing 
Thousands TO TRY FREE. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS IT! 








FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 


Magic Foot Drafts cured J. Priest, of Uxbridge, 
England, after 35 years of pain. Cured 3 years 


ago. No return. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured Robert Nicol, of West 
York, Ill., at the age of 82, and also cured his wife. 
No return of rheumatism in two years. 
ae WE Holleniers, of New York City, writes: 

“I have tried your pair of N agic Foot Drafts and it 
worked like a charm. I was cured in four days and feel 
perfectly well.” F 

. IZ. Farrow, of Melita, Man., Can., writes: 

“TI should be failing in my duty if I neglected to inform 
you that your remedy has effected a complete cure with 
me. I have suffered considerably with rheumatism for 
forty years and have tried all kinds of doctors and sup- 
posed remedies, both here and in England, but nothing 
did what your Magic Foot Drafts havedone. Their work 
was miraculous.” 

_ What Magic Foot Drafts have done for hundreds of 
thousands they can do for you. These letters and many 
thousands like them can be seen at our offices, but I don’t 
ask vou to take anyone’s word. TRADE MARK oie 

Send me the coupon today. tate 
Return mail will bring you afg¢ y 
regular Dollar pair of Magic ttt, 

Foot Drafts, the great Michi- 
gan cure for Rheumatism of 
every kind—chronic or acute, 
no matter where or how you have suffered. Try the 
Drafts for yourself and then if you are fully satisfied with 
the benefit received, send me One Dollar. If not, keep 
your money. You decide and we take your word. Send 
no money—just the coupon. Do it now. 


This $1.00 Coupon FREE 


Good for a regular $1.00 pair of Magic Foot Drafts 
to be sent Free to Try (as explained above) to 












Mail this coupon to Magic Foot Draft Company, 
336 F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 

















Brown Your Hair 


With Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain, Absolutely 
Safe and Harmless. 
it cannot stain the scalp, does not soil the hands or your 
linen. Will not give an unnatural shade to your hair. 


Send For Trial Package. 

Just apply Mrs. Potter's Walnut Tint Hair Stain with 
your comb. Stains only the hair, ‘won't rub off. Guaranteed 
to be free from all poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. 
Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. $1.00 at first-class 
druggists. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your name and 
address, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we 
will mail you charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on_ hair. Direc- 
tions followed carefully will produce desired results. 
Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 1096 Groton Bldg., Cineinnatl, Vhio, 


ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 


Write for a Free Trial Box. 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 

(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND, IND. 
RO ST AS 1889 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS $1.50 

Sent on wal. Send No Money. Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair and we will mail a 2% oz. 22- 
inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find ita big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing latest 
style of hair dressing—also high Anna Ayers, 


grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 
puffs, etc., etc, 

























Remarkable Invention 


AN INSTRUMENT THAT IMPROVES AND 
STRENGTHENS EYESIGHT ; 


Spectacles May Be Abandoned 


Actina is a small instrument that sets up 
and maintains normal circulation of the 
blood. It removes congestion and strength- 
ens the nerves of the eyes—and relieves 
most forms of eye trouble: - It also strength- 
ens the sight so that. glasses can be dis- 
pensed with in many cases. 

Over 75,000 Actinas havé been sold, 
therefore the Actina treatment.is not am.ex- 
periment. It has been sufficiently tested to prove its merit. 

Actina will be sent on trial, postpaid—so that you camry it out 
any expense. Free, our Treatise on Disease—send for it-Fif¥ will 
interest and instruct you. Address Actina Appliance Co, Dept, 
306 R, 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. P 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, J want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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write to-day for this handsome 14-inch. beauti- 
Send no money, fully curled. carefully selected Ostrich Feather, 
anycolor. Ifyou find ita big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feath- 
ers and get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 136, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO 








LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE- 
A-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
time or place in the civilized wor]d at an hour’s notice. Earn 
#5.00 to 815.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
BILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, 27 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Birds, Best E 






pwest Prices ;!'=¢ 
bred Chickens, Ducks, 

Farm inthe 

»healthyand 

Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 

lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 

“Poultry For Profit,’’ full of pictures. It 

lis you how to raise poultry and run Ine 

S cubators successfully. Send 10 cents for the 
book, to cover postage, 

J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 217, FREEPORT, ILL. 


wa FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLIP GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.8. 888 North State 8t.,Chicago 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


1001 curious (mostly untold) facts about Human Nature? 
Read Dr. Foote’s**Wonder” book on the delicate subjects of Love, 
Marriage, Parentage, Health, Disease, and Freuks. 
It is the fruit of 50 years’ experience of a successful author and 
practitioner. Full of advice necessary to every man and woman. 
Contains more vital facts than your doctor would ave in for ten 
dollars. ; In 3 sections—240 pages and 40 ill's. RICE 10c. 
8s. 8. HILL BOOK CO., 129 EK. 28th St., New York City 
a a a ec ee ay 

































B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U”’ 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 
“Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. ; 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York .€ity 














Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Charm That Burn Away 


Instant relief follows the applica- 
tion of that best antiseptic dressing 
and emollient 


CARBOLATED 


VASELIN 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 

The safest way of using the anti- 

septic properties of carbolic acid, 

combined with the soothing and 

healing comfort of Vaseline. 


For wounds, abrasions, cuts, sores and bruises. 


This Vaseline preparation is recognized by 
physicians as a perfect antiseptic dressing. 
Carbolated Vaseline is only one of the twelve 
Vaseline preparations that together make a com- 
plete and safe medicine chest. For each little 
il t or ident prevalent in every household, 
there is a special kind of Vaseline preparation 

that is most effective and best to use. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 
tells you all about 
Pomade Vaseline 








Capsicum Vaseline 


Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 


Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Vaseline Oxide of Zinc 
Vaseline Cold Cream 


Each one is a necessity. Their practical utility will save you 
money in doctor's bills, not to mention pains and discomforts. 
Our Vaseline Book describes and tells the special merits of each 
Vaseline preparation and gives directions for its proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
Chescbrough Bldg., New York 
London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 












Good-bye.” 
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Assured by the Use of 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and gentle 
emollients preserve the hands, 
prevent redness, roughness and 
chapping, and impart in a single 
night that velvety softness and 
whiteness so much desired by 
women. For those whose occupa- 
tions tend to injure the hands or 
who suffer from dry, fissured, 
itching, feverish palms and shape- 
less nails, with painful finger-ends, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are wonderful. 


London, rf Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, a 
ae Depots: Chaussee d’Antin; Austral ita R. Towns 
.. Sydney; India, B._K, Paul, Calcutta; Chins, 
Hong ong Drug: Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Lt., 
Feria; Bo. Africa. Lennon, Ltd., gag" ete.; 
r Dri 
133 Columbus Ave ae osto tp Corp. again 
.,.8#”Post-free, 32-page (a Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 





NEW INVENTION! 


FOR THE HOME 


Air Now Does 
All the Work 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, etc. on 
the floor, by the Vacuum Process 


The Home Vacuum Cleaner 
WEIGHS FOUR POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly woman. 
Air is drawn through body and fibre 
of carpet at terrific speed. Carries all 
dust, dirt, grit, germs, ete., into the 

Cleaner. No dust in room, it 
all goes into Cleaner. Super- 
sedes broom, brush, sweeper, 
Ss dust pan and dust cloth. 
Cleans, Sweeps 
and Dusts in one 
operation. Keeps 
Byhouse clean, does 


. ; BeMaway with house- 
$ .00 ee OS cleaning. Portable, 
ss S dustless, always 

























—-. vr to 
a every home—rich or poor— 
Not sold in stores city, village or country. Does 
same work as expensive machines. Costs nothing to operate 
—costs nothing for repairs. Light, neat, well and durably made 
—should last a lifetime. Saves time, labor, carpets, ——. 
furniture. Saves drudgery, saves health, saves money. 
Saves taking up and beating carpets. The Home Cleaner is 
truly a wonder. Astonishes everybody; customers all delighted 
and praise it. They wonder how they ever did without it, 


Lady had matting too old to take up—Home 
Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor. 


Others write: “W ould not do without it for many times its 
cost. * Another says: “Ten year old girl keeps ev’ ery thing c! lean.’ 
Another: “Never had house so clean.” Another: “Carpets 
and rugs so clean baby can play without getting dust and 
germs.”’ Another: “It works so easy; just slide nozzle over car- 
pet, it draws all the dirt into the Cleaner—not a particle of dust 
raised.” So they run, hundreds and thousands of letters prais- 
ing, without a complaint. To try a Home Cleaner means to 
want it—then keep it. The size is right—weight is right—price is 
right. Simple, neat, handsome, durable = read operated. 
All put together ready for use when you receive i 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $6 


NOT SOLD IN STORES. 


Every one tested before shipping—guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. Write today; or better, send order. You won’t 
regret it, FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS 

Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or all time. Men or 
women. Experience unnecessary. Woman made $12.00 profit one 
evening. B. W. Wyant, Neb., says: “Cleared $1,545.00 last month.’ 
M. Goodman. Kan., writes—"Made $2.000.00 in four months.” So it 
goesall along the line—These revords are not uncommon. Sales 
easy, profits big, generous. Show one in operation. People want it, 
must have it; when they see it they buy. How they sell! Show ten 
families, sell9. Write today. Send postal card for full description 
and agents’ plan. Name choice of territory. Act qu yes rk. 


Address R. Armstrong Mig. Co. 
370 Alms Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillianc; 
they equal the genuine, standing all test ‘and 


ae experts. One e 
free with privilege of examination. 
For’ particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R, GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 517 Jackson Blvd., Chieago, Til 


mute’ MOUNT BIRD 


Be a Taxidermist. Jelp_ cor school and learn‘ at 

home to Mount Birds, als,Game Heads, Fishes, 
Tan oe Make pie sere Easily, quickly learned. 

ods, expert instru: 

RTSM arma and 9 NATURALISTS mount your 

specim You can save hundreds of dollars 

and beautifully decorate your home or your office. 

FREE fy 
























— Beautiful Taxidermy Books and 


particulars of this work. 
Scheel of Taxidermy, 
Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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-] month as suits your convenience. We give our customers 
‘| from 10 to 30 months, oa eve purchase. It’s the same 

cles lass credit that wi to the best families in Chi- 
today. We offer it pide to te" Wee matter where betel? ‘live or 


|] cago 
|| what your position or income may ante we ony 
fe or this credit accommodation--no tras of any knee 


|Catalog 


New Catalogue tells F od about this most 
maith Y ieee comsibin: t0 tenis ont 
volume 

handso el, 





pene factory prices on Furniture, Rugs, 
Swing Machines, Crockery, Silverware, le 
ing Machines, eB, etc. 


anos, 
Vv 
OVERSTUFFED ROCKER W.33 15 
A i bargai illustrati levees di] bree 
1 mxe pillow ads iarge cars, deep 8 tin ngs. and * 
. upholstered walleathe 


‘orm in ih, heavy carved 
til paid. 


| substantial oo y fi 
Terms $2.00 cash, $1.00 pest Bar pind 


Largest, oldest and best known homefurnishi concern on the 








ail stores--capital 
1i0n in the oe 







No. 57 “Freel |i 






trated, it of it bei reduced in aon] Ith 
mely illus most of it being rep mt “ 






has the wearing ng qual ity y of | ae Pet iengp to st steel Tit: 


HartmanFurniture&CarpetCo. | 


Dept.E8 223 to 229 Wabash he ten Mireagen an peg ; 
4 ene continent--established 1855--55 years of ay = great |) 
resources larger than similar institu- 











Good for the Gums 


Healthy gums and teeth result from 
the regular use of the best dentifrice— 


COLGeTE'S 


RIBBON 


DENTAL cREAM 


You have no idea of its subviahdang and 

invigorating effect as a tonic for the 

gums. 

Squeeze a little on the finger-tip and 

rub over the upper part of the teeth and 

gums; first up and down, then across. 
Dentists call this “gingival massage” and recommend 
it to prevent receding gums and decay in the “necks” 
of the teeth. 





Trial Tube for 4 cts. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. F, 55 John Street, New York 














You Can't be fooled on 





and You Save over Half 














for it comes un- 


You can’t be fooled 
on ‘Come-packt"” olaies’ oa pry de geome: cause we manufacture and 
SectionalFurniture | waits gak—rich in beautiful fake.| SHIP direct to you at lower 


You save over one half be- 









prices than dealers pay. Why 









stained and the fin- 
ished sections are ready 
to put sing You see 

just what youget 










pay middlemen’s profits, 
store rents, clerks’ wages, etc.,as 
29 wellashigh freights 
and costly packing— 
alladd tothe PRICE 
not the value of store 
furniture. 
Try our way ONCE 
szthat’s the proof. 
a “Your money back 
if you say so.” 


Beautiful catalog free. 














Just one of the 500 Varieties of 








Necco a 


NECCO. LIME TABLETS—the good old-fashioned kind that young 
people and grown-ups like so much. There are over 500 other varieties 
of NECCO SWEETS to choose from. All made under one roof—not 
handled in the making—sold by the best dealers. Manufactured by the 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the well-known LENOX CHOCOLATES. 
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“THAT MILLION -DOLLAR HOLD - UP” 


is the title of a realistic railroad novel by Francis 
Lynde in the first March issue of the only fort- 
nightly magazine in the world. It’s a bit of real life; 
and REALISM is the characteristic of every story in 


THE POPULAR 


DATED MARCH THE FIRST 


SOME OTHER GOOD THINGS IN THIS ISSUE ARE: 








The opening chapters A clever story by the 
of a Western author of “Arséne 
serial: : Lupin:” 
“HIDDEN WATER,’ “On THE CORNICHE ROAD,” 
By Dane Coolidge. By Maurice Leblanc. 
A semi-humorous yarn Written around the 
about a modern loves of Mary 
Cupid: Starblanket: 
“TE BOOSTER," “WHEN THE RED MAN 
By Max Marcin. Hatss,’’ by A. M. Chisholn 
How the cook left A bit of college 
the cowboys: life: 
‘“‘LORDS OF THE PoTs AND ‘“Tae GREATER GAME," 
Pans,’’? by B. M. Bower. By Ralph D. Paine. 
A sea story, very Told by the irre- 
grim but sistible Mrs. 
truthful: Sweeny: 
“HOPKINS,” — - ‘THe HoLp-uP MAN,”* 
By Alan Sullivan. By Charles R. Barnes. 








- On Sale Everywhere Fifteen Cents Per Copy 
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THIS FAMOUS TEST OF 


OMPEIAN 


Prmerre and MASSAGE CREAM _ Orage hein 


HAS CONVINCED 
MILLIONS 





NOW LET IT 
CONVINCE YOU 


Pompeian Massage Cream makes people good-looking by complete 
facial cleanliness, but you can make ¢he ¢es¢ on your hand and see the 
result. We say that soap and water will take of the dirt, but won't 
take out the dirt. And it is the dirt that zs ¢n—not the dirt that is 

on—that makes the skin muddy and sallow; that keeps the rosy blood 
from the circulation it seeks. 
Here is the Test: Wash your hands thoroughly in warm water and with 


the best obtainable soap. Get your hands just as clean 
as old-time methods will permit, then apply Pompeian Massage Cream on the back of the > 
hand as in the above illustration; rub it gently, but firmly. It is quickly absorbed, and & 
a minute’s more massage will bring it out of the pores, together with the dirt which: 


has accumulated there. The darkened, dirt-laden cream that comes from the pores 

will astonish you. £ Pompelan 
Try this simple hand test. If it does not convince you of the merit of Pompeian, and its neces- Mfg. Co. 

sity as a complete cleanser for the face-pores, we —_ nothing more to say. A skin ‘ Pompeian 14 Prospect St. 

clean’’ means a clear, fresh complexion. & Cleveland, Ohio 


SEND FOR A TRIAL JAR $7 _waccncd inde, 
y Enclosed find 6c. 
with which to try out for yourself the wonderful pore-cleansing and skin- wont yd ye 
improving qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream. Send 6 cts. in silver or Pompeian Massage 
stamps (only U.S, stamps accepted). If your dealer doesn’ t keep it, we'll & Cream 
~ send a 50-cent, 75-cent or $1.00 jar, postpaid, on receipt of price. i 


i Sold by 50,000 Dealers, 50c., 75c. and $1.00 
/ THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 14 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio & 


Library Slips Saved (one in every pack- Address. 
age) means Magazines and Books earned, 
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An average American knows many 
people. But he does not always know 
where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and ac- 
quaintances. Where are they at this 
particular moment? He can be sure 
of some of them—perhaps a dozen. 
But he wants to locate one or more of 
the others. 


The Bell system enables him to reach 
them. 


If he finds his friend at home, or in 
his place of business, he talks with him 
at once. If he learns that his friend 
is in some other town the Bell System 
will furnish the connection. 





= 
ms, a 


Cities are larger than they used to be. 
Men know and need to know more 
people. Yet the need of keeping in 
touch is as great as ever. Without 
Bell service there would be hopeless 
confusion. 


The range of the telephone is not 
confined to one town or one commun- 
ity. It is not satisfying simply to learn 
that a man is out of town; through the 
Long Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached, wherever he is. 


The Bell Service extends to all com- 
munities. It reaches the millions of 
American people. One in twenty is a 
Bell subscriber. The other nineteen 
can be found because Bell service is 
universal service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any other 


servant of mankind. There is economy as well as efficiency 
in one system, one policy, universal service. Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Hitch Your Pennies 


ie) Sd aS 





It’s YOURS for 17c a Day 


ENNIES have mighty pu//ing-power when prop- 


erly harnessed up. They work like s/aves for the man who 


caves—say seventeen cents a day. 


It 





Your wonder grows as the pernzies grow 
into big, round dollars. 

You get the machine z7ghf away, by 
making asmall cash payment. ‘Then we 
willingly wait while day by day the pennies 
accumulate. 

Just save and pay monthly at the rate of 
Seventeen Cents a Day and have the ma- 
chine wh7le you pay. 

The Oliver ‘T'vpewriter is great in its 
grasp of the needs of this complex age. 
It is “‘all things to all men’’—so wonder- 
fully versatile that it responds to a multi- 
tude of specéa/ requirements. 

In straightaway correspondence it has 
speed possibilities which the swiftest oper- 
ator has never been able to overtake. 

Its printing qualities are superb. 

It writes with light, fe/egraphic touch. 


the world’s 
writer — the 
They have done just this for thousands! 

The 
attracted widespread attention and won hosts of 
new friends for the Oliver. 


once you begin. 
out of nothing. 


At your command they will bring you 


most highly perfected type- 
magnificent Oliver No. 5. 


“Seventeen Cents a Day” offer has 


has swelled the sales to such volume that 
records have gone to smash—and has taught im- 
provident spenders that pennies are really cash! 


cages oni is the secret of the /A7v7/¢ that brings 


Keeping a tight reign on pennies is easy, 
It seems like creating something 


It prints with the downward stroke, which 
gives extraordinary manifolding power. 


“OLIVER 


Typewriter 
“The Standard Vistble Writer’ 


You will find on the Oliver the most 
complete equipment of “/me-saving. result- 


getting devices found on any typewriter 


in the world. 

It is the greatest writing machine va/ve 
ever offered for $100, and our easy terms 
of payment make this fhe typewsittex oppor- 
tunity of the age. 

Write for full details or see the nearest 
Oliver Typewriter representative. (11) 


The Oliver ‘Typewriter Co., 106 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 





“‘The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


ODORLESS << HYGIENIC 


IVAILAD 


DRESS SHIELD 


Supreme in 


BEAUTY! QUALITY! CLEANLINESS! 


Can be sterilized and washed and ironed. 


Absolutely free from Rubber, Sulphur and Poisonous Cement. 


Guarantee with every pair, All styles and sizes. At the stores, 
or sample pair sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


C.E. CONOVER CO., Manufacturers 
101 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 





